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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The present work has "been composed with more par- 
ticular reference to the class of English Composition 
(attached to the Chair of Logic) in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

While availing myself of the best works on the 
English Language, I have kept steadily in view the 
following plan 

Under Etymology, the three departments 1st, Classi 
ficationof Words or the Parts of Speech, 2nd, Inflexion 
3rd, Derivation, have been separately discussed This 
method I think better adapted for conveying gramma 
tical information than the older one, of exhausting 
successively each of the Parts of Speech in all its 
relations 

The practice of explaining the precise meanings of 
the frequently recurring words of the language, such <ia 
pronouns, articles, distributive adjectives, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, has here been systematically followed 
out Words of this description are not numerous 
Belonging alike to all subjects and all styles, they are 
the very hinges of composition The explanation of 
them, so long as it is confined to a small compass, is a 
proper office of the grammarian, although therein he 
may seem to intrude » hltle on the province of the 
lexicographer 
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A similar plan is carried out m the second part of 
Etymology, — Inflexion Thus, the meanings of the 
different moods and tenses of the verb are explained as 
accurately as the writer’s knowledge would enable him 
Almost all the newer grammars recognise the expediency 
of this course 

So with regard to Derivation, the meanings of the 
significant prefixes and suffixes are stated Under this 
head, such an account has been given of the sources of 
the English vocabulary, as in a great measure to dispense 
with an Etymological dictionary 

One advantage of the plan now desenbed is the 
simplifying of Syntax, which, when freed fiom all 
matters relating to the meanings of words and of inflex- 
ions, may fall entirely under the three heads of Concord, 
Government, and Order or Arrangement of words , this 
last part being what m our language most requires the 
careful attention of the pupil 
Eor the sake of the accurate definition of the Parts of 
Speech, as well as for General Syntax, the recently 
introduced system of the Analysis of Sentences is fully 
explained On this subject the method given by Mr 
C P Mason has been principally followed 

A short account of the English Alphabet is prefixed, 
but Orthography at large is not entered on m this work 
The subjects of Prosody, Figures of Speech, and Style, 
are also resorved, it being purposed to mclude them in a 
separate manual of Rhetoric 

In the discussion of the idioms and constructions of 
the language, this grammar contains one novelty of im- 
portance, namely, the explanation of the precise uses of 
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the relatives, * That/ ‘ Who, 5 and ‘ Which ’ The dis- 
tinction between ‘that 5 on the one hand, and ‘who 5 and 
‘ which 5 on the other, was clearly perceived by our 
idiomatic writers up to the beginning of the last century, 
but owing to an unfortunate misapprehension as to the 
peculiarly English idiom of throwing a preposition to 
the end of a clause, the relative ‘that 5 is now very little 
employed in book composition, ‘who 5 and ‘which 5 being 
made to serve in its stead Eor my first knowledge of 
the real distinction I was indebted, more than twenty 
years ago, to a communication from Dr Thomas Claik, 
then of Manschal College. 

In the preparation of this grammar my acknow- 
ledgments are more especially due to Mr C P Mason 
(English Grammar), Dr Angus (Eandboohof theEnghsh 
Tongue), Mr Ernest Adams (Elements of the English 
Language), Dr Latham’s Works, Dr ChailesW Connon 
(English Grammar), Dr Crombie (Etymology and Syntax 
of the English Language), Dr Morell (English Giammai), 
Mr 0 Allen Ferns {English Etymology), Mr T Kerch- 
ever Arnold (English Grammar), Kev A J D D'Orsey 
(English Grammar , Chambers’s Course), Mr Brandon 
Tamer (English Grammar), Mr Matthew Hanison {The 
English Language), and Mr Henry H Breen {Modern 
English Literatui e) I am also much indebted to an out- 
line of English Grammar, in Chambers's Information 
for the People, written by Dr Andrew Findlater, Editor 
of Chambers's Encyclopaedia 

Aberpefn, November, 186S 




PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION 


In reprinting the Giammnr for the present edition, 
the typography has been remodelled in such a way as 
to facilitate the ready apprehension of the learner At 
the same time, the matter has undergone both, revision 
and enlargement The effect of the changes has been 
to increase the hulk by considerably over one-half. 

In cairying out the original design of the work, as 
stated in the foregoing Preface, many additional 
examples have been introduced to illustrate the 
numerous phases of our grammatical forms and idioms. 
This I consider to be the most thoroughly practical aim 
of an English Grammar. 

The chief part of the extension, however, is in 
relation to the historical development of our grammatical 
peculiarities The great advance m the historical study 
of English in its various forms, from the oldest writings 
downwards, has been sedulously turned to account 
Probably none of the most important authorities hai o 
been overlooked. Throughout the work, acknowledg 
ments for particular suggestions are made as they occur 
While it would he endless to noto every source of 
information, it is necessary to single out for general 
acknowledgment the help that has been at all stages 
derived, whether directly, or by way of suggestion, 
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from the worts of Dr Diehard Morris Among the 
other pioneers of Early English investigation, and of 
philological research at large, have to he mentioned 
Piofessor Whitney, Mr Peile, Rev W W Steat, and 
Mr H. Sweet The German waters on English 
Grammar have necessarily been included among the 
authorities Nevertheless it was incumbent to avoid 
overloading the wort w ith this class of illustration, and 
to select only those most fitted for the student of the 
Higher Grammar Whether the line has been properly 
drawn, must be judged differently by different persons 
To do the most for the pupils, within given limits, is 
the object aimed at , and the class of pupils principally 
addressed are those that desire, above all other things, 
to receive aid in attaining the power of English 
Composition. 

Since the Grammar first appeared, I have published, 
in addition to a Manual of Rhetoric and Composition, 
two separate Grammatical works one — A First Gram- 
mar, preparatory to the study of the present , the other 
— A Companion to the Higher Grammar In the 
present revision, care has been taken to keep the work 
m its proper place, m relation to these two 

A very important adjunct to Grammatical teaching, 
according to my conception of it, is provided in 
recent book, entitled First Worh in English (Long 
mans), by Mr A E Munson, formeily English Mast- 
m the Grammar School of Aberdeen This book is 
happy combination of Grammar, properly so rd r 1 
■with an exhibition of the wealth of the language ■ 
Equivalent Forms It may be taught both in advanr 
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of the Grammar and along with it, and, in either 
case, will largely piomote the final end of all instruc- 
tion in English — to give the pupils a masteiy of their 
own language. 

Aberdeen, January, 1S79. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


THE ALPHABET 

I The Alphabet is the collection of wntten 
cliaracteis 01 symbols repiesenting the simple articu- 
late sounds 

The English Alphabet contains twenty-six characters, or 
letters, but the sounds to bo expressed are still moie numeious 
Moreover, as seveial sounds have duplicate letters, the available 
characters are really feu ei than twenty-six. 

2. Articulate sounds are classed in two divisions as 
vowels and consonants. 

A vowel sound (Fr voyclle, Lat vocalis, 1 sounding ’) is voice 
lbsuing from the month clear and free, a sound that can be 
uttered alone, as ah, ec, oo If any part of the mouth get in 
the way and check the utterance, the new sound is called a 
consonant sound. Tho name ‘ consonant ’ (Lat con, ‘ together ’, 
sonant, ‘ sounding ’) w as given as radicating that the peculiar 
sound cannot be produced alone, but only together with some 
vowel. 

Towels and consonants, ‘ though their distinction is of the 
highest importance in phonetics, are by no means separate and 
independent systems, but onlj poles, as it were, in one umtaiy 
series, and with a doubtful or neutral territory between them , 
they are simply the opener and the closer sounds of the alpha 
hetic sj stem ' (Whitney) 

3. The Vowels. — The characters available for the 
vowel sounds rue Jive, — a, e, l, o, U. 

1 
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When we go back in. the history of our alphabet as 
far as we can, we find three early vowels, from 
which the others have come by various modifications. 

These are a (which has been doubled, or lengthened, in 
‘ far * father Ac. , and which is still kept in Scotch and 
German ‘ man ’), 1 (as in it, bit, fit, Ac ), and u (asm ‘ ball 
‘Ml’, Ac ) 

a (‘ father ’, Scot and Germ man ’) is the sound heard when 
voice issues unimpeded from open mouth and throat, the back 
of the tongno being drawn well down , x (feet, fit) is produced 
when the tongue is raised almost to the middle of tho palate , 
u (fool. Ml) is thon formed by again withdrawing tho tongue a 
littlo and rounding the lips 

The union of a and i produces the diphthong heard m ‘ fine ’, 

‘ mine ’, — wliat we call “ long i " Between a and x is e (d, &), 
heard in ‘they’, ‘pam’, ‘fate’, ‘then’, ‘pen’, tho long sound 
being really a diphthong Between a and this t is a in ‘bat’, 
‘cat , ‘fat’, ‘man’, Ac Similarly, betweon a and u stands o 
(note, obey) , tlie sound being really a diphthong And between 
a and this o stands tho long sound— call it 6— heard in ‘all’, 
‘dustna ’, ‘ austere ’ , tho corresponding short sound is heard 
in ‘what’, ‘not’ 

h (but, cut, Ac ) is probably a guttural vowel, though rather 
indefinite “the specific quality ’ of it, says Prof Whitney, 
“is due to a dimming action along the whole mouth rather than 
an approach at a definite point or points,” and it is “thus a 
duller Lind of a ” When followed by r (hurt, bum), u seems 
to modify its sound , an apparent change probably due to the 
peculiar pronunciation of the r 

Taking the vowels as we find them in use, a prac- 
tical phonetic representation might be arranged 
as follows. 

Accented Vowels — A vowel sound, uttered clearly and with 
stress of voice, is said to be accented 

Tho accent may fall either on the vowel alone, or on tne 
vowel together with a consonant next following it 

A, 6, (, 6, d, may represent the long vowel sounds 
beard m ‘ 1 ay, lee, lie, 1 o 1 loo ’ 

These exemplify such as receive the accont exclusively on the 
voweL 
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h, b, 1, b, b, may represent the short tom el sounds 
m ‘ sat, set, sit, not, nut’ 

These exemplify such as receive the accent on the consonant 
following as well as on the voweL 

Independently of the different kind of accent, these ten 
Towels are each distinct from tho others , they make up ten 
separate vowels. 

t, 0, may represent the vowel sounds heard m 
‘heai, pride, pull’ 

In some words the accented long vowel sonnds are pronounced 
with force, quickly , and so as to include m the accent a conso 
nsnt that comes after the vowel This happens in the caso of 
the fifth long vowel ‘u’, in several words, as m ‘pull, full’, 
connmed with ‘pool, fcol', which may bo symbolised thus 
‘ phi, ful ’ , ‘ phi, fill ' Tlie seeord Ion" \ owcl ‘ e ’ undergoes 
a hko change of accent m tne word * b m J , which is pronounced 
‘ bdn’ , probably too in seecral other rowl>-, but tb s particuhr 
form of accent has not been much studied heretofore The 
third long vowel * i* becomes ‘i ’, that is to c oy, car-mi its 
accent to the next consonant, as m the word ‘ pnue compared 
with the words ‘ pry’, ‘pried’ , whim tlm.e wirds nuy he sym- 
bolised thus ‘ prid, pri, pnd’ The life happens •nth ibis 

\ovel in a good many words , hut as yet no care has been taken 
to discriminate syllables thus accent- d. 

o and a may represent the vowel sounds heard in 
‘ saw (so), sought (sot) , palm (para ), far’ 

Accented short vowel sounds have the vowel sound prolonged, 
in certain words, without any of the accent falling on a follow- 
ing consonant. This happens particularly in tho case of * 6 ’, 
the fonrth of those vowels, as may bo seen on comparing the 
words ‘sot, sate, sougrt’ (which may be symbolised ‘sot, so, 
sot') ‘a’ is not prolonged, but the older and broad i r ‘a’ 
remaining in Sc and Germ, ‘mom’, Sc. ‘can’, Germ, ‘lann’, 
Ac., 13 prolonged in ‘father, far, art ’, Ac 

The other three accented short vowel sounds (t, 1 , u) aro not 
thus prolonged, excepting ‘ d ’, which occasionally becomes ‘ § 
as in the expression * ven wdl — ven l ’ 

Vowels unaccented — a, e, I, 6, £i, may respectively 
stand for the vowels d, e, {, 6, u, when out of accent 

Compare 'dtf, birthda, t% ejekt, fm, idea , ifplum, Shfi, 
kriiel, krSsfidz’ 
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a, e, i, o, u, may respectively Btand for the vowels 
a , b, t, b, i'i, when out of accent 

Compare * p«l“s, palftshial , pet, limpet , pit, kdlrptt , pilitik, 
■poltrun , up, «pLev ’ 

Unaccented c, t, u can hardly be said to differ from 
unaccented c, l, v, and may he represented in the same 
waj by e, I, u 

‘ Hhv ) a e\ cr ben dlitir ! ' ‘ MTt h6 n6t tri az wbl a z yd ? 
•F«lfil, liindftl' 

O and a may represent 5 and a when out of accent. 

Compare ‘ ctum, otilmnal , ogn st, ogust art, artistik , 
arten, artdnal’ 

Diphthongs — The chief diphthongs are ou and 01. 

OW or ou in tlie words ‘new’ and ‘noun ’, and oy or oi in 
the words ‘bog’, boil’, are compounds of other vowels , m tlio 
Vi ords ‘ how ’ and ‘ noun of ‘ a ' and ‘ £1 ’ , m ‘ boy ’ and ‘ boil ’, 
of ‘o’ and ‘S’ 

eu, ew, U (== yd) may also be regarded as a diphthong, e -f tf 
‘ jCnropo ‘few’, ‘fuel’ 

d, !, 6, which are fundamentally diphthongs, are regarded as 
substantially simple long vowels 

When out of accent, the diphthongs may bo represented thus 
OU or oW, ol or oy, yu 

TT and T \v and y are sometimes called consonants, 
sometimes semi-vowels 

In any case ‘w’ is ‘fi’, and ‘y’ is ‘V, each quickly pro 
nounced before another \ owel , as m the words ‘ toe i and ‘ way ’ 
(ii e, t !i = we, wh), and m the words 1 ya ’, ‘ ye a ’ (6 6, C h 

= >6> ya) 

TFh represents to modified hr tho aspirate h The pronuncia 
tion remains in accordance with tho old form hw 

u and u often have the sound of y inserted before them , as 
m ‘tyin (tune), f yu (few), liyuman (human), hyamkn (humane)’ 
We have jnst seen that this compound sound may be classed 
with tho diphthongs 
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Although, as alrcadv correctly stated, ‘ fi ’ is a different vowel 
from ‘i’, as is ‘d’from ‘b’, * i ' from ‘1’, Ac,, yet it it is an 
important observation that the individuals of each of theso 
couples of vowels are exchangeable with each other in kindred 
Lnglish words, sometimes accented, sometimes unaccented, 
ns may bo seen from a few examples nfishon, nlshonnl, 
nnshonVhti , dcriv, dem asbon, derivator , real, rdaliz, reihto , 
Idea, IddalLz, IdCilito, r'd, wft, rfdwu , repyfit, r6pyfitabl , 
parent, parental , papa, p'ipal , mfison, masdme , contmyu, 
contmyuiti , theatr, thtAtncal ; Cnnada, Canadian , Pin?., 
Parizian , revdl, revel Ash on , repli, riphefishon , repdt, ripetl- 
shon , accent, accent, G&mian, Gennimc ; Britan, Bntinia, 
Bntinic, Bntish , liind, Scot, Scotland , ltibor, labdnus , ostcr, 
Sstontv (austere, austerity) , ospis, osplshus (auspice, auspi- 
cious) , politih, political.* 

A. The Consonants, and their sounds, are di- 
vided according to tho part of the mouth uttering thorn 
and according to the concurrence of hreath or voice 
from tho throat 

The Labials or Lip-consonants (Lah labia, lips) 
are p, b , f, v ; m. 

The consonants, p and b, arc called mute, explosive, or mo- 
mentary labials , the lips completely check tho emission of 
of hreath or voice (mute), and just when they are re opened 
theso consonantal sounds burst forth ( explosive ), hut arc heard 
only for an instant ( momentary ) f and v are called fricative or 
continuous labials , the passage is not quite closed and tho 
breath pushes or rub3 its way through (fricative), while tho 
sound can m each case be kept up for a little ( continuous ) f is 
very nearly p with an added breathing {p+h, pli), and v is 
nearly an aspirated b (b + 7i, bh) In stnetness, / and v are 
rf ciift labials (‘tooth and lip’ consonants), not pure lnbmls, for 
the upper teeth come down upon the lower lip, and hreath or 
voice is expelled between these 

Again, tho members of each of these pairs also differ from 
each other m tins way When the lips close or open for p, they 
check or liberate breath , when they close or open for b, they 

* This scheme of vowel BymbollnatSon leliveh has th' peculiar advantage 
of indicating at Once the accents ana tho vowels Of vords, was com- 
municated to me by Dr Clarl who considered it libcly to bo usoful, not 
onlj in grammatical discussions, hut in English pronouncing dictionaries 
and in ths vowel part of any system of phouotio spelling that may l>o 
hereafter attempted for the English language I havo made ono or two 
very slight deviations from tho original form for the sate of uniformity 
and simplicity 
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check or liber ite voice Hence p has been variously called a 
surd, breathed, hard, sharp, or strong sound, and b has been 
called a sonant, voiced, soft, flat, or weal sound. The two first 
names m each case ai e the most appropriate, seeing that they 
describe the essential point of difference 

In sonnding m, the bps are aided by the nose. Hence m is 
called also a nasal consonont (Lat nasus, the nose) It is 
continuous 

The Dentals or Tooth - consonants (Lat dent-, 
‘ tooth ’) are t, d , th ; dh , I, n, r. 

t (surd) and d. (sonant) are momentary , all the rest are con 
tinuous th (as in ‘smiiA’, ‘thin’) is surd, — aspirated t, dh 
(as in ‘ booth ‘ ihmc ’) is sonant, — aspirated d they are formed 
by expelling breath and voice between the tongue and the upper 
teeth n is also nasal l is sounded by directing the pomt of 
tho tongue to the boundary of teeth and palate, and passing 
voico by the sides of it , r, by passing voice over middle and 
point of the tongue (For Scotch and French r, the tongue 
vibrates strongly against the palate) 

The Palatals, or Palate-consonants, are s, 2, 
sh, zh 

The palatals are all continuous s and sh (= aspirated s) are 
sliYd , s and zh (= aspirated z, the middle consonant heard in 
‘ vision ’, that is ‘ vizAon ’) are sonant 

From their hissing sound, these have also been called ‘sib 
lants ’ 

The Gutturals or Throat-sounds (Lat guttur, the 
throat) are k, g, (kh, gh), h , ng 

7c (surd) and g (sonant) are momentary , the others are con 
tinuous Tho aspirated Lh, gh do not occur now in English , 
h, a softened sound, or mere guttural breathing, alone remains 
ng is nasal 

m, n, l, r , and ng have also been called ‘ liquids ’, from their 
flowing continuous sound. But this is obviously an arbitrary 
limitation of the name, and does not carry with it any advantage 

It will bo soon from tho abovo list, that our alphabet Is deficient In 
characters for expressing the consonant sounds th ((Ain), dh ((Atno) 
sh (Maine) th (orurc) njr (nnp). It is further redundnnt as regards the 
letters c (represented lij : or L) q (the same as l before it) and x (cither 
Is or (r). Also } as representing a compound Bound would ho super 
fluous if wo had the elementary character th (ware). At present it is a 
convenient contraction for d-h (the sonant corresponding to tlio surd 
compound tsh or cA) 
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Etymology is the study of individual words 
It is in contrast to Syntax, v. Inch is the joining of 
words in sentences 

Individual words may be viewed in three different 
ways 

Eirst, we may divide them into classes, or kinds, 
and explain the purposes served by each land This 
is to give the classification of words, or the Parts or 
Speech. 

Secondly, we may consider the changes that they 
undergo when they enter into composition, as m the 
plurals of nouns, the comparison of adjectives, &c 
This is Inflection 

Thirdly, we may examine the growth and structure 
of words This is called Derivation 

Before entering upon the first division, — the Parts 
of Speech, it is lequisitc to examine the nature of the 
Sentence. 
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1 Speech is made up of separato sayings, each com- 
plete in itself, and containing several words , and those 
sayings are Sentences 

Any complete meaning is a sentence 

A single word does not givo a meaning the words, ' John ’, 
' street ‘ star ‘ seo ’, ‘ escapo used separately, do not tell ns 
anything We need at least two words to com ey any informs 
tion ‘John stands’, is a full meaning Tlio cases whero oven 
two words are sufficient are not a ery numerous , most meanings 
nrc expressed by more than two words ‘ho is m the street’, 

‘ I see tho star ’, ‘ the guilty cannot always escape ’ 

Any two words, or more, will not guo a meaning — that is, 
will not make a scntcnco * heavy gold ’, ‘ thunder lightning ’, 

‘ all good men themselves are not sentences Thoro is a par 
ticnlar kind of word needed to complete tho declaration or 
meaning ‘gold is heavy’, ‘thunder follows lightning’, ‘all 
good men deny themselves ' 

2 The usual and regular form of the Sontenco 
is to declare that something is or is not — to givo an 
affirmation or a denial 

For affirming, we have tho form seen m tho examples ‘ tho 
sun is risen ’, ‘ gold is heavy ‘ men anil dio ’ 

For denying, we havo such foims as ‘the sun is not nsen ’, 

‘ fcathors aro not heavy ’, 1 men will not livo always ', ‘ the 
report is not true ’, ‘ a bravo soldior will not desert his post ’ 
Such forms differ from the foregoing only in tho addition of the 
negativo word ‘ not ' The distinction between tho kinds is of 
the greatest importance in regard to our bolicf and conduct, but 
is seldom considered m Grammar 

Of scntenoes that do not assume ono or other of thoso forms, 
thoro aro two classes — imperative and interrogative 

Tho Imperative sentence, instead of declaring something, 
commands directs, or entreats ‘dear tho way’, ‘turn to tho 
right ’, ‘ spare his life ’ 

The Interrogative sentence asks a question ‘ who will go with 
mo ? ’ ‘ Can any ono discloso the mystery t ’ 
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Both the imperative and tho interrogative sontenco may be 
regarded as shortened forms of the usual, or declaratory sentence 
* clear the way is tho same ns ‘ I t onimand 3 on to clear tho 
naj ’ For ‘spare lus life’, we should sn}, in full, ‘I (or wo) 
entreat yon to spare his hfo ’ The interrogative form is a short 
v, ay of saying ‘ 1 ash or ‘ I wish to hnou something ’ 


3. Subject and Predicate — Every Sentence 
mny bo divided into two parts. 

One part is the name of the thing spoken 
about, and is called the Subject, 

Tho other part is what is said about the Sub- 
ject, and is called the Predicate. 


‘ Lions roar is a complete sentence Tho thing spoken shout, 
the Subiect, is ‘ lions ' , what is said about lions, tho Predicate, 
is that they ‘roar’ (The declaration is affirm atn 0.) Hero 
subiect and predicate aie each expressed b) a singlo word. 

‘ Unsupported bodies fall to the ground ’ 

Subject Predicate 

Unsupported bodies — fall to tho ground 

Any person that understands tho meaning of this sc ntonco 
knows that uliat is spoken about is expressed in tbo two words, 
‘ unsupported bodies 1 , nnd that what is said or declared about 
unsupported bodies is oppressed in the four words, * fall to tho 
grouud’ 

Thus, although a great many words maybe used m convoying 
a singlo meaning, wo can always separate thoso that givo the 
subject from thoso that givo tbo predicate 

Subject Predicate 

A small leak — will sink a great ship. 

Thp pan of death — is most m apprehension 

Tl ' i — «'» »>“' I-** 


Inverted order — Although tho general rulo in sontcnces of 
affirmation and domnl is to plnco tho subject first, the order ts 
sometimes inverted ‘ short was lus triumph ' how long ho will 
remain, no ono can say’, ‘it is a law of nature, that disuse 
diminishes tho capabilities of things On restoring tho regular 
order, theso may bo written thus 1 — J 


Subject, 

His tnumph 
No ono 


It, (namely), that dumso diminishes 
tho capabilities of things, 


Predicate, 

— was short. 

( —can say how long ho will 
( remain. 

| — is a law of nature. 
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Compound and Contracted Sentences — When a sentence can 
not be reduced to a single subject and a single predicate, it is 
because two or more sentences arc put together , which occurs not 
unfrequently ‘ The sun gu es light by day, and the moon liy 
night’, contains two subjects — ‘ the sun ’, ‘ the moon ', and tv. o 
predicates agreeing in the mam action, ‘give light’, but differ 
mg in the manner of the action, ‘by day’, ‘by night’ This 
is a compound sentence, partially contracted 

The following are additional examples — ‘John and David 
are here , John is at the door, and David at the window ' 

‘ The river rose, burst the embankment, and flooded tho field’ 
(one subject and three predicates) ‘ Gold is a metal, j ellou , 
heavy, incorrodible, of great value, and used for com and for 
ornament.’ 


4 The Naked Sentence Parts of Speech * 
Noun and Verb A Sentence containing only two 
words may be called a naked sentence It contains 
the kinds of words absolutely essential to a meaning, 
and no others 

These words are, in. Grammar, different Parts of 
Speech 

‘ Petor comes ’, ‘ fishes swim ’, ‘ time flics ’, * prudonce for 
bids ’, are the shortest possible sentences , they are meanings 
given in the most naked form Ono of the words m each ox 
presses by itself the subject — ‘Peter’, ‘fishos’, ‘time’, ‘pru 
deuce’ , the second word in each is a complete predicate — 
1 comes ’, ‘ swim ’, ‘ flics ’, ‘ forbids ’ 

The words for tho subjects are, m Grammar, mnmly of ono 
kind or class, or one part of speech — the Noun ‘ Peter ', 

‘ fishes ’, ‘ time ’, ‘ prudonce ’, are nouns 

The words of the predicates are, m Grammar, always of one 
class, or one part of speech — tho Verb ‘comes’, ‘swim’, 

1 flies forbids’, aro verbs 

Tho predicate word, or verb, has vanous peculiarities Among 
others we may notice here, ns never absent, tho signification of 
time , the fact or thing declared is always given as happening 
in a certain dmsion of time — present, past, future, or, m many 
eases, during all timo * Peter comes ’ (present time), ‘ James 
withdrew ’ (past timo\, ‘ fishes swim ’ Call Umel 
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TVom a naked or skeleton sentence no may consider all other 
sentences to bo derived, being, as it wore, clothed or filled out, 
or expanded by additions , and most of tho avoids used for tins 
end bolong to other grammatical classes, or different parts of 
speech 

6. Clothing or Filling out Object. — When 
the Predicate is clothed or enlarged by naming 
an object acted on> the word used is still most fre- 
quently a Noun: — ‘tho Greeks worshipped Agiollo ’ 
‘fools waste opportunities' 

'Apollo' and ‘opportunities’ arc nouns. They might servo as 
the subjects of sontenccs ‘Apollo was the oracular god’, ' oppor 
tumtics occur’ 

Transitneand Intransitive Verbs — This expansion, therefore, 
docs not bring out any now part of speech , tno object, like tho 
subject, is a nonn, or some form equivalent to a noun But 
wo thereby determine a distinction among verbs * those that 
nro thus followed by an object are callod transitive vorbs, bccauso 
tho action is supposed to pass over to somo particular thing 
Those that givo a complete meaning without an object (‘tlio sun 
shines’, tuna flics') are intransitive 

Chief uses of the Noun — Tho nonn is not confined to the 
subject or tho object of tho sentence, it may occur in somo 
other situations ; hut tho chief way to test a noiui is to seo 
whether it makes sense when used as a subject or an object. 
'John comes’, ‘send John,’ make sense, ‘mil comes', ‘send 
burned ' , aro nonsonso , * will ’ and ' burned ’ are not nouns 

6. Enlargement of Subject and Object, 
The Adjective, — The Subject is enlarged bywords 
that modify its meaning: as ‘few men livo to bo 
old’, ‘ all high mountains are imposing’ Tho word 
‘few’ joined to tho noun ‘men’, to modify its mean- 
ing, and the words ‘all’, ‘high’, joined to ‘mountains’, 
aro words of a distinct grammatical class, or Part of 
Speech, and are called Adjectives, 

The Object of a Sentence, when a Noun, may bo 
enlarged or modified m the same way ‘I seo bught 
files’, ‘he commanded many laige amnes’, 1 they 
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climbed, the loftiest peak ’ ‘ Bright ‘ many ‘ large 

‘ the ‘ loftiest are Adjectives 

In both places the adjective has the same use — to limit the 
nnmber of things expressed by a noun, and increase the mean- 
ing , ‘ few ’ limits the class ‘ men ’ to a smaller nnmber , * high ’ 
limits the class monntain, and increases or adds to the meaning 
or attributes of the class , the things spoken of have everything 
belonging to the class mountain, and something besides, namely, 
what is expressed by the word ‘ high ’ 

7 Enlargement of Predicate The Adverb 

— The Predicate may he enlarged or extended by 
words expressing some attributes or circum- 
stances of action — ‘ they marched steadily', ‘bring 
John here ‘ the frrut -will soon be ripe ’ 

The words * steadily ’, * here \ * soon ’, are of the class, 
or Part of Speech, called the Adverb 

The adverb modifies, limits, or vanes the action of the pre- 
dicate, or adds something to its signification, the action 
‘marched’ is qualified by the meaning ‘steadily’, which is 
something more than mere marching ‘ The fruit will he npe ’ 
is changed in meaning by the word ‘soon’, which limits the 
lime of the ripening The word ‘ here ’ gives the place where 
John is to he brought to , it is an adverb of place 

These words are called adverbs, because they aro attached to 
verbs, or to the essential word in the predicate of the sentence 

8 Many-worded Adverbs — The Adverb, in- 
stead of being one word, may he made up of two or 
more words ‘they marched in order' , ‘send John to 
toum’, ‘the apples will he npe m a week ’ The ex- 
pressions, * in order * to town ‘ in a week are called 
Adverbial Phrases. 

These phrases serve the very same purpose as the single 
worded adverbs ‘in order’ states the manner of marching, 
‘ to town ’ gives the place where John is to go to, being an ad 
vorhial phrase of place , ‘ in a week ’ is an adverbial phrase of 
time 

9 The Preposition — The Adverbial Phrase 
usually consists of a Noun, and another hind of word 
connecting the Noun with the Predicate Verb In the 
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pliraso * to town ‘ town ’ is a Noun, ‘ to ’ is a woid of 
v distinct class, or Part of Speech, named the Pre- 
position. 

j The prepositions arc few in number , tliey are mostly short 
f Words, as ‘to’, ‘from’, ‘b\ ‘in’, ‘on’, ‘ovei ‘under’, ‘with’, 

/ ‘against’ Tlicir original meaning is direction 01 situation 

Applied to a verb of motion, or action, they indicate the direc- 
tion of the movement, v. Inch, how ever, is in most cases vague 
or incomplete, unless some object is named , ‘ come to f is not 
intelligible without a placo or object named , ‘ come to school 
‘we ran to the wood ' 

10. The Conjunction. — When two distinct sen- 
tences are united by a connecting is ord, this is of the 
class, or Part of Speech, called the Conjunction 
‘ the sun rose, and the clouds dispersed ’ , ‘ individuals 
die, but the race is peipetual 1 , ‘ I will come if I can ’ 

‘And’, ‘but’, and ‘if’, are nnhko any of the other parts of 
speech, thei are conjoin, tmns The) aro nearly allied to, but 
\et distinct from, prepositions 

Sentuieej often follow one another without any connecting 
words at all 

1 1 The Pronoun — Tlio Subject oi tlio Object of 
a Sentence may ho given by a ’void of rofei ante ‘ J olm 
said ha would go’ , ‘ launch the boat, and talco it across 
the liver 1 Such words aie of the class, or Part of 
Speech, named the Pronoun 

‘John ’ is n noun , it names a person by his own name ‘lie’ 
is a pronoun, Inn nig no meaning of itself, but referring back to 
the person ‘John ’ previously named The -word would equ illy 
apply to any person mentioned in the sentence or clause that 
goes before 

In like manner a ‘boat’ names a tiling by its own name 
when we hear the word w c know wlmt is meant ‘ It ’ has no 
meaning of itself, we must look back to see wliat thing was 
lost mentioned, namelj , a ‘boat ’ If tlio tiling last mentioned 
bad been ‘ tree ’, the word ‘ it ’ would have meant a tree 
The pronouns ore a small class of w ords, of very wide appli- 
tation They aro called pronouns, or /or-nouns, becauso they 
serve instead of nouns After a person or thing is once men- 
tioned, a second mention may bo avoided by using one of tho 
pronouns, winch are un’ dli touch, shorter words than nouns 
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Definition 

v I The Noun is defined by the following marks — 

I It may be the Subject or the Object oi 
a Sentence 'the gardener pruned the tree ’ 

Here ' gardener ’, the subject of the sentence, and ‘ tree tho 
object, are nouns 

Thero are other words besides nonns that may bo the subject 
or the object of a sentence These are pronouns, and tho m 
fimtives of the verb ‘ He wished to go', ‘ they like reading ', 

‘ lalHng fatigues us', are sentences whose subjects and objects 
are not nouns, but pronouns or infinitives ‘ ho ’, • they ’, ‘ us ’, 
pronouns , 1 to go ’, ‘ reading * talking ’, infinitives 

Hence some additional characters are necessary to distinguish 
the noun from these other parts of speech. The following mark 
distinguishes it from the pronoun. 

‘ 2 IL The Noun is the name of the thing 
itself, while the Pronoun names by means of a 
reference 

Thus, ‘John’, ‘kingdom’, ‘ indue’, are the names 
of things themselves , ‘ I ’, 1 he ’, ‘ it ’, ‘ they ’, ‘ who ’, 
are names that have no moaning, except by refemng 
to something otherwise pointed out or understood 

‘ Augustus found Rome built of bnck, and he left it built of 
maible ’ Tho subject and the object of the first sentence, ‘ Au 
gustus ‘ Rome aro nouns , they name the actual objects 
The subject and tbo object of the second sentence ‘ho’, ‘it’, 
are pronouns , they name by referring back one to Augustus, 
the other to Rome 

To distinguish the noun from any part of the verb, wo resort 
to tho test of inflexion 
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3. m. The Noun js changed or inflected 
for Humber, Case, and Gender The Infinitives of 
tlio Yerb are not inflected at nlL We change ‘man’ 
into ‘men’, 'men’s' (Humber, Case), / lion’ into 
‘ lioness ’ (Gender) 

Neither the actn e infinitive forms, ‘ to lovo ' loving \ nor 
the passive infinitives, ‘to ho loied’, ‘being loved’, are non 
changed m any way Other parts of the verb are cxtensnely 
changed , the chief purpose being to signify time There is ft 
change for number , there is none for case or for gender 
All nouns are not changed for number, case, and gender , 
sometimes the meaning, and sometimes the usage, w ould forbid 
the change A Large proportion have the plural number , only 
a few are inflected for case , still fen er arc milected for gender 
The unchangeable nouns, such as * goodness * gold ’, must 
bo known from their character aud meaning ‘ Goodness ’ is 
known d\ the ending ‘ness’ to be what is called an Abstract 
noun ‘Gold’, ‘sola or’, ‘steel’, are known by their meaning 
to he names, or nouns, of Material, which from their nituro 
cannot be plural, rncl caunot be changed for gender 

On the other hand, the lufimtues are limited to a few forma 
‘to write’, ‘ to have written ’, ‘writing’, ‘having written Ac 

Classes of Nouns. 

4. Houns are divided into five classes 

I Proper, Singular, Meaningless Nouns * 

' Homo ’ ' Jordan ' Sinus ‘ Pharaoh ’ 

These are called proper, because they belong to some one indi- 
vidual thing or person. Tor the same reason, they are singular 
‘ Itomc ’ is the proper and peculiar name of a single city 
They are called meaningless, m contrast to the next class 

Examples of Proper Nouns 

Persons Koah, Anstotlc, Cresar, Luther, ShnkcspeaTO 
Places, Buildings, Machines, notable Objects Europe, Medi- 
terranean, Lebanon, Thames, Malakofif, Lions Meg, Koh-i-noor 
Days, Months, Festivals Monday, May, Christinas, 

Branches of Knoichdgc Algebra, Physics, Botany, Heraldry 
Diseases Catarrh, Typhus, Pleurisy, Aneurism, Diphtheria. 

5 II Common, General, Significant 
Nouns 'city', 'river' 'star', 'long'. 
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Whe-eas the name 'Rome' arm 1 cs onb to one object, the 
name ' city * is common to mmy objects ,ris ^ naim fo* Rome, 
Pans, I ondoa, Yo*h, ana a g~ea* many other- The reman of 
its being a-oa for all the,? objects in common, is that thev 
rumb e erv cvcfJer Rome, Pans, and London, are things of 
the same kina, they are lnliabAea placer each under one aatho- 
nty , to them, and to all such the name ‘ city ’ is apjihc-eL 
It is thus co’nnrr to a grecA m mV- of tilings, instead of being 
restricted to one , it is fee *r-f or the name of a land or class, 
instead o r being iniLvidual gi is stt pant, o* has a meaning, 
because when appR^d to arv thing it tells ns that tli-d thing 
has a certain character To sac *h_t Jerusalem is a ‘ at;. is 
to say that it resemhies Rome, Pans, London, Dnalin, Ac and 
po^esses tne known charac'trs common to all ihe^* 

A proper noun u a mure mark or sign to ensign de a thing 
and no mot , ‘ Jotlan’ is a m irn for a pa", nl-ir object, '” 1 u, 
if never used fo - anyhmg else, ,t n-tclls t at ob.eg 1 alone 
A common noun, ‘me*’, is a name and something more, it 
ti 11s ns vritr t So* 1 o f thmg is namei ‘ a bod- of -nnnir g water, 
n>;ng in th" momtams, and £umng to tee sea’ ‘River’ is 
thus gmt-ai, i at'* ‘ Jc-dcn ’ is per 1 iila- t- 13 ore h-s a sigm 
hiiuon, o* is significant , the o'her has no f gmf cation, it is 
meamngletu 

ifan}, n-oomlv almost ad, r»m,*er nouns "tre o-g„wlli sig 
ruScant cenvemng some rarPcnLr meaning Thi_ ’~au drst o 
all pro coeCj, *• com tc*ca vrtb a single m 5 rndnal, and then 
catue bv and l r to be app 1 '■J to th.s lmLnlaal alon» In the 
long ran, thi_ sign r ca*rm was dropt, and t e mm 0 —as regarded 
s n ply as th 3 cmtingta-e a s gnapon of the tvtrtenla* object 
■Wlr'i-ve* meaning ‘ Jo*dan may lave had at first, itis no x Lmg 
men, now than * marh to known cs-tam gw- gw rig cal objec 1 ' by , 
i* imrhes no cu-L'-es whoever ‘ Mos s’ is arL°aningleiS name, 
ctilJ to po nt oji * grad Jensb K-rw-r hnd lawgiver; it do---s 
nit nr'-eisr-ilv recall t 3 fa t o Ins hamng b .a r’-a -a c, t of 
the •'•a < a- 1 ! ,t mv he up a & i at v ul u a," case' mtbo.it 

reTr nee to that fac* ‘i. 1 — ent-citr'em’, ‘bread s‘on“ o r 
honour , h -s "assw ‘o *i -* stagy of a mere geogwplueal name, 
and as Each >s pu* 3 i% r wring’ _s= 

Ti f most c, , yrei-- gng c the 3 tnat haws be-n 

nw 1 fo- c*e thing cknr, r_d hrve n — b -n -r >’’ea to anv- 
tning t u» h are a fc~ new s tf - -v-e ard j aces, as 
(m all pro n l *Ii y) 2\c‘ 5 w 1 r.' , r. — , rcm\ S.mrra, Gibraltar 
' The?' are nwp'”-, wrgn a*, r*> i igi ' it- the fnll Terse 

of th» tewi<= y-ppsr, m >h >i c w. of a single , 

o’ iiv t , rrw.ir, fo- ‘h* p" e r- sm r^c- 1 beoanse, 
cmikc the Eimc,— Lo-p c y, c„— pen, — they convey no 
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information about tbe things, assign no properties, qualities, or 
class likenesses of tbe objects 

Owing to tbe great multitude of things we have to find names 
for, we seldom leave a name in the cvclusn e possession of one 
thing The first known use of the word ‘ Hercules ’ was to 
namo a great fabulous hero, of immense bodily strength and 
courage It has, howeier, been largely applied to other persons, 
neither fabulous nor heroes, many of them very feeble and very 
timid Still, had it been confined to human beings, it might 
have been so far a common, general, or significant namo, ns to 
signify that the object named is a man But, for want of sepa- 
rate names, it has been used for ships, dogs, horses, railway 
engines and other machines — tilings with no resemblance to one 
another Hence, although applied to many things, it is not 
a common, general, or significant namo , when we hear it, 
without knowing anything further, wo do not know whether it 
means a man, a ship, a dog, or a machine. 

When wo hear the name ‘Wellington ’ alone, if v do not know 
uhether it indicates a man, a town, a colony, a bridge, a streot, 
a ship, or a pair of hoots 

‘ China ’ is a proper name , it has, howover, tv o applications, 
hut there is no similarity between them , it is a couutry, and it 
is a name for a peculiar manufactuie. So ‘ STankm ’ has two 
uses , hut it is still a proper name. 

‘Davy ’is the proper name for a man, and the common or 
significant name for a miner’s lamp 

‘ Lincoln ’ is a proper name, hut is not confined to one single 
object , stall, it is not a common and significant Home, because 
there is no similarity maintained m applying it. It is used for 
places and for persons, and we should not ho surprised if it were 
used for horses, or for machines 

It is in naming persons that we are most under tho necessity 
of using the same name for mauy individuals . thousands of 
persons are called by the same name, ‘Brown , yet Brown, 
although so -widely applied, is not a common, general, signifi- 
cant name There is nothing common to all the Browns, and 
distinguishing them from all the Smiths, the Johnsons, or tho 
Owens As names of clans or families, these might indicate 
common descent, and he to that extent class names , but, as 
there aro many circumstances that lead to the shifting of names 
of persons, we are not sure even of this amount of similarity 
As it is the intention of those names to signify individuals, 
and not classes, they have to he supplemented by additions that 
render them, in their own sphere, strictly proper, singular 
names In a small village there is probably only one man 
called ‘William Brown’, hence thnt name is a proper, singular, 
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as well ns meaningless name jfo make proper names still more 
decisively individual, triple or quadruple designations may bo 
use<L Combinations of two — William Brown, George Brown, 
David Smith— must often recur , combinations of three would 
be much rarer — William George Brown, David Samuel Smith, 
are comparatively infrequent When the middle names are 
surnames, and not of tho moro limited class of ordinary Christian 
names — as John Stanley Smith— they aie still less likely to 
apply to a plurality of persons When wo make a combination 
that is used for only one person, present or past, that combina 
tion is, in the strictest sense, proper, singular, and meaningless 

J 6 Singular and Significant Names — Some 
Singular objects have names that are significant, as 
‘ Providence for the Deity, { Nature' ‘ Pate ’ 

These are very rare instances, and belong rather to the poetic 
and rhetorical employment of language than to the ordinary uses 
of words. Tho word * providenco ’ is significant because it is 
applicable to many tilings, in virtue of their resemblance , tlie 
act oi quality of * providence ’ is shown on many occasions As 
a moral virtuo it may bo manifested by n number of diffeient 
persons But, by what is called a figure of speech, tho w ord 
has a special application to the one Being that shows tho quality 
in an extraordinary or infinite degree 

A singular object may have a significant designation, when 
several significant names are joined together, so os to apply to 
onlj one person or thing ‘Sovereign ’ is general and significant , 
it applies to many persons ‘ our sovereign ’ singles out one , 
tire adjective ‘ our by its limiting force, selects from tho class 
one individual 

It is tho function of the adjective thus to narrow or limit a 
class of things, and tho limitation is soinetunes pushed to 
individuality ‘ Powerful sovereign ’ is moro limited than 
‘ sovereign ’, hut still the designation is not smgular , neithei is 
‘ reigning sovereign ’ ‘ The reigning sovereign ’ is singular, 

through the peculiar force of tho article ‘the’, which is, by 
pro eminence, an individualising word, as will bo afterwards 
explained. 

7 Class Names are the same as General and 
Significant Names 

Tho ob|octs ol natural history nro arranged m classes , as 
rocks, metals, pilms, buds, ipes So, in geography, tlieic are 
the classes —seas, mountains, rners, plains, deserts Many 
other objects are spoken of as classes, as the nobles, lawyers, 
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traders These names are all general and significant , they 
are the names common to a great number of mdn nluals, in 
■nrtue of resemblance or similarity All the bodies called 
1 metals’ resemble each other m a number of points , 1 nobles 
lmo peculiarities in common, as Inch are absent fiom other 
classes of the commumty 

8 m Collective Nouns as 'nation’, 'regi- 
ment’, ‘ fleet ’, * senate ’, ‘ shoal ’ 

The Collective noun is the namo of a great number of 
individuals tahen as one mass, and spoken of ns a single object 
A ‘nation’ contains thousands, and perhaps millions, of indi- 
vidual men and women , but it is spoken of as one object, 
because they are supposed to go all together A ‘ fleet' contains 
many ships, all unaei one command, -and keeping together for 
one purpose ' Tlio fleet icas victorious ’, means that the ships 
combined to gain a victory 

Other examples — Parliament was opened by tlio Qucon The 
clan was mustered The mob was dispersed The Spanish 
Armada was unsuccessful. Tlio meeting is large Tlio jury 
finds the prisoner guilty The emu l lias passed sentence The 
somety is soon to moot The loai d is about to issue regulations 
The committee was not called. 

Collective names arc also general and significant names , for 
thero may be a number of collections of the same things Tliero 
are many fleets, armies, regiments, clans, hosts, swarms , and 
as the individual fleets, armies, Lc , resemblo each other, the 
names are general and significant Henco all theso nouns art 
both collective and general 

Nouns of Multitude — Sometimes when the collective noun is 
used, the things are spoken of individually and separately, ns if 
it were a class norm ‘The jury were kept without food’, 
means that the jurymen were so kept , because the action of 
taking food cannot apply to a whole body collectively, hut only 
to men individually Theso collective nouns aro sometimes 
called nouns of Multitude They occasion difficulties in 
Syntax, as will ho afterwards explained (Syntax, Concord of 
Subject and Verb) 

Peasantry, tenantry, youth, nobility, sisterhood, aro examples 
of collective nouns that may also bo nouns of multitude 

9 IV Material Nouns, as ‘iron’, ‘clay’, 
‘ wheat ’, ‘ water ’, ‘ snow ’ 

* Iron. ’ ib the name for all the iron existing everywhere, viewed 
ns a single collection * Water ' is the name for all water 
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Material nouns have tlras a resemblance to collective nouna 
The difference is, that tbc material masses are more continuous, 
or less regulaily divided than collections of objects, Comparo 
‘ water ’ with ‘ licet ‘iron ‘ coal * sand with ‘ artillery ’ 
(collechv e) 

Again, the material noun must be singular, because there 
canQot be tn o complete or exhaustive collections of one material 
„ ' silver’ is all existing silver Unlike the collective noun, the 
material noun cannot be a class name Different materials may 
bo united m a class, by their rcscmblnnco , as, when gold, silver, 
iron, Ac , make the class ‘ metal 1 , but 1 metal ’ is in every 
respect a general and significant noun, and is not either a 
collective or a material noun 

Examples of Material Nouns — Koch, stono, slato, marble, 
granite, sand, mud, lead, brass, zinc, copper, platinum, gold, 
salt, nltim, soap, potash, hutter, ham, tea, sugar, nco, tobacco, 
bread, linen, ilax, cotton, hemp, papor, nine, beer, brandy, 
chloroform, arsenic, cloud, mist, dow, hoar frost. 

The names of diseases have been classed under proper nouns 
There is also sonic resemblance between them and nouns of 
material In grammatical construction, they agree with proper, 
material, and abstract nouns, and differ from the class noun 
We do not say a typhus, typhuses ‘ Fever ' is sometimes a 
class noun, and used in tho plural, implying that thero nro 
various hinds of fevor 

Apparent Plurals of Material Nouns — When strictly used, 
the material noun cannot be plural, for tlic reasons given Yet, 
occasionally, we find sneh nouns used in tho plural, os sands, 
wines, teas This happens in three way s. 

(1) When the material namo is used to designate the things 
made of it , as tins for certain utensils made of tin , papers for 
what gives the news 

(2) When, instead of tho wholes collection, detached portions 
of it are meant , as stones, slates, peats, clouds, lights 

(3) When a material is divided into distinct kinds, or 
varieties , as wanes, teas, sugars, salts, cottons, soaps, earths, 
waters This is the commonest case of the material Tioun used 
in tho plural 

In such cases the noun can be used in the singular with ' a ' 
before it a tin, a stone, a wine, a sugar, a water 

Theso nouns are tlion to be parsed as class or general nouns, 
thus — ‘ Tho botanist studies the grasses, and lias found a new 
grass' (general nonn) ‘Tho cow eats grass’ (motennl noun) 

‘ They had fish (material noun) For dinner ’ , ‘ they ate fonr 
fishes ' (general noun) 
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When rmnber is thought of, vrc have a plural 1 two men arc 
in tho room ’ When quantity is thought of, oven when expressed 
in number, we hav o tho singular * twenty pounds sens tlie sum 
charged' 

10 Y Abstract Nouns: ns ‘length.’, ‘round- 
ness', ' w hiteness ' health ' regularity 'bravery', 
‘ temperance ‘ vasdom 

When we examine an actually existing thing, as a house, i 
lion, we find that it lias mam different properties , a house is 
high, it is long, it is broad, it is either old or u <o, and so on 
We may looh’at it, mid consider tho height, without thinking of 
the leDgth, or tho width, or tho colour, or the ago, or the new- 
ness. In so doing wo ore said to abstract, the height from tho 
other properties So, in turn, we might consider tho length or 
the breadth, each by itself, without expressly thinking of 
anything else , we should then abstract the length, or the 
breadth, as the caso might he These words— height, length, 
breadth, arc called Abstract Nouns. 

So with a lion. We might, m looking nt tho lion, think 
separately and particularly of lus size, or of Ins shape, or of Ins 
colour, or of Jus strength, or or his fierceness, and, when 
thinking of him in cacli one of flieso aspects, we should ho 
inattentive to the other points, although we could not entirely 
keep away the impression of them. Tlieso names, therefore, are 
abstract nouns 

Concrete Karnes — As contrasted with the abstract names, tho 
‘house’ and tho ‘lion’, each considered in all its properties 
together, are named by conactc names. All cl iss nouns, v Inch 
are also common, general, and significant nouns, are concrete 
nouns Material Douns arc likewise contreto 

For every separate power, property, attribute, or aspect of a 
tiling m the concrete, thcro is an abstract designation, signifying 
that wo are attending more to that property than to any of the 
others inseparably joined with it A mountain (concrete) has 
height, length, width, shape, colour, weight, ago— all abstract 

A man has height, wemht, shape, colour, age, strength, 
hunger, taste, courage, skill, % irtuousness or nciousucss, and 
many other qualities, which, when spoken of by- themselves, aro 
qualities in the abstract, and are named by abstract nouns 

11 Abstract Nouns are mostly derived 
from Adjectives, as ‘length’, from lone/, 1 round- 
ness’, from lound, ‘ regularity’, fiom su/ulm 
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Hie adjective expresses a property or attribute m combination 
with the concrete noun — long road, round tower, uisc man 
When the property is stated as an abstract noun — length, 
roundness, wisdom, the noun is a derivative from the adjectiv e 
' long ’ becomes ' length ‘ round ’ becomes ‘ roundness ’ 

The larger number of abstract nouns aro derived from adjec 
tives, by the addition of ‘ness’ , black, blackness , bnghtness, 
righteousness, foolishness, boldness, graciousness This is the 
chief English or Saxon ending 

A few have the old Saxon termination ‘th’ truth, width, 
strength, wealth, health, death 

Many abstract nouns of Latin ongin end m ‘ ty ’ quality, 
nobility, beauty, curiosity, verity, honesty, probity, tementj , 
rapidity, veracity, cupidity, stupidity 
Another class end in ‘ co ’ prudence, patience, temperance, 
violence, benevolence, beneficence, magnificence, maleficence, 
malovolence, justice 

12 Other Abstract Nouns are formed from 
Verbs , as ‘occupation’, ‘relief’, ‘conference’, ‘choice’, 
‘ service ’ 

‘ Occupation ’ is from tho verb ‘ occupy and expresses the 
action of tbo verb, like tho infinitive ‘to occupy’, or ‘occupying’ 
‘Relief’ is from the verb ‘relieve’ and is nearly tho samo as 
the infinitives ‘ to relieve ,’ ‘ relieving ’ 

Bacon says, ‘ Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man ’ ‘ Reading ’ and ’ conference ’ both express the action of 

the verb — tbe one, ‘ reading is on infinitive, or olse a verbal ab 
stract noun, the other, ‘ conference ’ is a verbal abstract noun , 
‘ conferring ’ would liavo been the exact parallel of ‘ reading ’ 
Further examples — Possession, abduction, malediction, con 
Btrnction, election, proof, sonse, work, revival, reproach 

In such forms as * election by lot ’, ‘ vote by ballot ’, the nouns 
are the same as tho infinitives of verbs ‘ olectmg by casting 
lots’, ‘voting by balloting ’, ‘worship (worshipping) is a port of 
religion ’ 

13 Abstract Nouns are by nature Singular 
When they are used in the Plural, they are converted 
into common or general nouns. 

They then mean particular examples, acta, or ex- 
ercises 

* Length ’ is an abstract noun (adjective abstract) It is 
naturally singular When we say * a length ’ and * lengths ’, wo 
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make it a class or general noun, but tlio meaning is changed , 
instead of length m the abstract, aid take a partieuhn measure, 
as a yard length, a field length 

< Colour’ is abstract, as in ‘ coloui adds to the pleisuies ol the 
eye', ' the colour of the sea'-, it is a class or general name m 
‘ the colours of the rainbow which means dillercnt species or 
varieties of colour 

1 Friendship ’ is abstract, the state of being and liarang a 
fnend. ‘A friendship', ‘friendships' are the singular and 
plural of a class noun, meaning special or particular relations of 
friendship 

‘Life’, abstract, ‘a life’ and ‘lives’, common or general 
‘ Thc\ were lovely and pleasant" m their Lira, and in their death 
(abstract) they wore not divided ’ ‘Liberty’, abstract, ‘liberties’, 
common' — forms or kinds of liberty' ‘Hold y onr peaces ‘Idmik 
all youi good healths ’ 

Other examples — Art, grace, beauty , curiosity, pleasure, pas 
sion, feeling, will, memory, industry, government, society, 
seventy, belief, proof, reason, virtue, genius, tnal, error, resist- 
ance, service 


Uses of the Noun. 


14 The typical application, of the Noun to name 
the Subject or the Object of the sentence, is the 
basis of the Definition (§ 1 ) 

15. Nouns are also used to complete the Predi- 
cate, with certain verbs of incomplete meaning ‘ He 
is a shoemakm ‘they are fugitives', ‘Napoleon was 
elected Emperor ' The fact is not stated with com- 
plete sense by the verb alone -without the added nouns 

16. Nouns occur very often m prepositional 
phrases, that is, expressions made up of preposition 
and noun (or some equivalent of a noun). ‘ A man of- 
virtue’, ‘cases of-the-utmost^ij^oM% ‘he camo m- 
great-kaste' 


17. Nouns are very extensively used as Adjec- 
tives ‘ sea monsters’, ‘field guns’, ‘ a foot race' 

‘ garden walls ’ 


This usage is 
rearrangement. 


a very great abbreviation, by ellipsis and 
Monsters that Iwc m the sea ’ is shortened to 
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‘ monsters living in ihe sea ’, 1 monsters in (or of ) {he sea’ , and, 
finally, tiro only important word is retained and pnt m the 
regular position of the typical noun-qualifying word, the Adjec- 
tive, ‘ sea monsters ’ Compare the use of the formal adjective 
* marine monsters ’ 

The Possessiye of the Noun (See Inflexion) 
is practically an Adjective * the Kincfs command ’ is 
the same as ‘ the royal command', ‘a. soldier's life’ is *a 
military life ’ 

Substitutes for the Noun. 

18. Pronouns regulaily take the place of the 
IsTouil (See p 25, and following) 

19 Adjectives are often converted into nouns, as 
f the deep ‘ the future ’, ‘ an imbecile ’, ‘ exti ernes ’, ‘ the 
originals ’ 

Snch examples arojo he regarded as cases qf ellipsis, a nonn, 
being readily understood, is omitted, and the adjective there- 
upon assumes the force of the noun, and maj even be inflected as 
a nonn Tlio full forms of the examples given v ould ho ‘ the 
deep sea’, ‘the future time’, ‘an imbecile pei son ’, ‘extreme 
positions, opinions, measures ’, Ac , ‘ the original documents, 
pictures ’, &c - 

Tlio noun thus formed is often abstract, as m Greek and 
Latin ‘ the true ’ for ‘ truth ', ‘ the beautiful’ foi ‘ beauty ’ 

20 The Infinitive forms of the Verb are fre- 
quently used for nouns ‘ To be united is to be strong ’ 
is the same as ‘ union is strength ’ , * to delay (or 
delaying) is dangerous ' may he said m place of ‘ delay 
is dangerous ’ 

Tho infinitive form is more simple than the corresponding 
abstract nonn, and it is better adapted for taking on adjuncts 
that modify the action expressed, 

21 Adverbs aro in a few instances turned into 
nouns , as ‘ the ayes have it ‘ tho ups and downs of 
life ’, ‘ an eternal now * the how, the when, and tho 
why ‘ smoe then ’ 
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This usage is prompted by the desire of shortness and vivid- 
ness ' Tho ayes ’ is a short and easily understood way of snj mg 
‘ the members that say Ay' , ‘non-’ indicates emphatically mid 
vividly present time, ‘ how * indicates manner, ‘ when ’ time, and 
so on 

22. A Noun Clause is a complete Bonteuco 
standing in tho position of a noun ‘ That one should 
bo careless is inexcusable’ is anotlier way of saying 
' carelessness is inexcusable ’. 

Tlie Noun clause gives m a longer, but simpler, form tho 
meaning that would otherwise ho expressed by a noun with 
adjuncts expressed or understood It is a aery opportune 
equivalent m cases where tho adjuncts of the noun would ho 
uumerous and complicated. 


THE PEOHOUN. 

Definition. 

I, The Pronoun differs from the Noun in 
expressing a thing, not by its own name, but 
by a reference or relation to something else . 
ns * I (tho person now speaking) say’ , ‘ he (some ono 
formerly mentioned) remained ’ 

The first object of tho Pronoun is to savo by a reference tho 
mention or the repetition of tho Noun Certain pronouns also, 
as will presently lie seen, olnnte tho necessity of repenting tho 
great substitutes of tho Noun in composition— tho Infinite e of 
the Verb and tho Noun Clause Ono or tu o of them aro, further, 
extremely useful m anticipating theso equivalent forms. 


Classes of Pronouns. 

2. I Personal ‘I’, ‘wo’, ‘tliou’, ‘you’, ‘yo’ 

‘I’ and ‘we’ are pionotuis of the first person ; 
tho others, ‘thou’, ‘yo’, ‘you’, aio pionouns of the 
second person 

1 I mcan3 the speaker standing alone 1 1 charge 
you to depart 
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We means the spealcer, and otlieis associated with 
him 

In oral address only ono can speak at a tune, but that one, 
speaking for othcis as well as for himself, says ‘ v, e ’ The fore 
man of a jury addresses the judge m tho words, ' Wc find the 
prisoner guilty ’ In written composition ' wo ’ is more strictly 
correct, because the parties signing their names at tho end aro 
all equally supposed to ho uttering their sentiments 

Persons in very high authority, m issuing their commands, 
often nso ‘ we ’ instead of * I * , as, ‘ Wc, Nicholas, Autocrat of 
all the Eussns ’ 

In aiionj mous writing, as in newspapers and magazines, the 
outer speaks ns ‘ wo ’ Tins is called the cditonal ‘we’ 

‘ Wo ’ is used in speaking /or humanity generally ‘ ice fancy 
that ice shall always feel as wc do now’ 

2 Thou is addressed to one person. 

In tlio usages of our language this word is obsolete, except m 
tho following cases — 

(1 ) In addressing Hie Almighty * Thou art the Lord alono ’ 
(2 ) In poetical use ‘ 0 thou that rollcst in heaven abovo ’ 

(3 ) In expressing familiarity and contempt ‘ Thou vile 
creature ’ 

(1 ) In the language of the Society of Friends 

You is tho oidinaiy pionoun of the second porson 
foi ono or more persons 
Te is employed for elevation * Ye lulls and dales ’ 

' Nor you, ye Proud impute to tlicso the fault.’ 

Also m familianty ‘ Ye need not wait’ 

3 I L Demonstrative Pronouns 'ho', ‘sho , 
‘ it ’ , 1 they ’ , ‘ this ‘ that ’ 

4- He is tho pronoun of the male sex m man and in 
tho higher animals, and m personified objects 
‘ Henry found that he was mistaken ’ Speaking of the lion, 
we say, ‘he is very strong’, of the sun, ‘he is risen', * he is 
eclipsed ’ 

5 She is tho pronoun of the feminine gender m 
man and in animals, and in personified objects 

‘Elizabeth knew she could liavo her own way’, ‘when tho 
liouess sees her cubs m danger she flies to their help ’ , of Franco 
we can say 1 she has experienced many vicissitudes ’ 
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6 it is tlio pronoun of tho neutei qender, referring 
to tilings v ltliout life, and to living beings tlmt have 
no son, ‘ The house is near ; lot ns go to it ’ 

■When a human being or an animal is mentioned, 
without marking the gendei, ‘it’ is the pronoun used 
— ‘ It is a healthy child ’ ‘ "VYhero’s the dog 1 I have 

missed it ’ 

All objects spoken of, that linvo no sc-?, or whoso sex is over 
looked, are signified by ‘it’ — ‘ Bring tho light , put i 1 on the 
tiblo’ , l J neat to tho river, it was snollcn’ , ‘ Lo, where it 
(the ghost) comes again ! ’ 

The Modes of Reference of ‘It' 

Tlio modes of refcrcnco of this pronoun arc various, and lead 
to conflicts of meaning, 

i. The Backward or Retrospective reference, 
to a noun, an infinitive, or a clause 

1 Tho usual form of tins is to some single noun 
going before, as in tho oxamples given. 

2 An Infinitive phrase, which is equivalent to 
a noun, may also bo^pomted back to 

* To resist your acts was necessary as it (namely, to resist your 
acts) v. as just ’ , ‘ to im oke y our pity w ould he as useless as I 
should hold it (namoly, to intake your inly) mean ' 

3 Another mode of backward reference, less fre- 
quently occurring, is to a clause 

‘Tho day will bo Cno, no one doubts it ' Horo tho ante- 
cedent is not tho noun ‘ day ’, but the w hole assertion or clauso 
' the day will be Cno ’ ‘ I lirvo done the state some service, and 

they know it,’ means that they know tho fact that ‘Ihaio 
dono tho 6tate some servieo ’ 

The reference may ho still more comprehonsivo, as when at tho 
end of a long narrative, tho hearer says, ‘ never mind it ' , ‘ who 
w ould have thought it f ’ 

II. The Forward or Anticipating reference. 
Tho subject of the refeionco in this application is voiy 
soldom a noun, it is either a phrase or a clause. 
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1 The anticipating of a single noun by ‘it’ is a 
rhetorical device rather than an ordinary form of plain 
prose 

‘Surely, if needful, it is also frightful, (his machine ' '/is 
entirely of the earth that passion ’ The plain straightforward 
form is ‘this machine is also frightful ‘that passion is entirely 
of the earth ’ 

There are also such examples as the following — * it is sur 
prising the little progress we mode ’ This, liowevei, ism reality a 
transmuted clause , if expressed m the full and regular form, 
the sentence would stand thus —‘it is surprising how little tec 
advanced — that vn. made so little progress ’ 

2 The infinitive phrase is extremely common. 

‘It is healthy to wall ’, ‘it is useless debating’, ‘it is vain 
to male excuses ’ 

3 The noun clause is also most frequently anti- 
cipated hy ‘it ’ 

‘It is probahlo that the day t mil be fine’, ' it is said that our 
army has gained a victory ’ The clauses are most commonly 
introduced hy the coniunchon ‘that’, hut other conjunctions 
may be employed — ‘ It is uncertain if (or whether, or ichen) he 
will come ’, ’it is laid down how far we should go, and what 
or how much we should ash ’ 

This use of ‘ it ’ gives us something of the power of inversion 
belonging to languagis different in structure from ours, and thus 
takes away an imperfection of our language as compared with 
these others The idiom ‘ there is ’ has the same effect. 

Ill The Indefinite reference 

This is earned to the utmost in the sayings, ‘it rains’, ‘what 
is it ? ’ ‘ how is it with you ? 1 ‘ it is all over with ns ’, ‘ they lord 
it’, ‘we roughed it in the bach woods ‘ he stars it in the pro 
mnees ’, ‘ trip it as yc go ’ In such cases, there is scarcely a 
possibility of assigning any precise object, circumstance or fact, 
as an antecedent or reference. "We can onl) in some circuitous 
way suppose that there is some action m the distance that leads 
to the employing of the pronoun. ‘ AVbat’s doing outside 1 ’ 
some one asks, with reference to the weather, and the answer is 
‘ it rams ’ a short way of saying that the action or on going in 
the matter of weather, is the fall of nun 

This vagueness explains the use of the pronoun in violation 
of the concords of gender and number — ‘It was he, not she, 
that I saw ’ 

“Tis they that give the great AtrWcs spoils. 
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The pronoun ' it ' thus appears to have at least three distinct 
modes of reference in common nse 1st, to a simple subject, or 
noun, going before , 2nd, to a phnso or a clause going before , 
3rd, to a phrase or a clause coming after Hcnco wo are ofton 
lmgreit perplexitj to sav which o! sc\ oral possible references n 
writer has in view when he uses tlio word. ‘ When wit hath 
any mixture of rullerj , 1 t is but calling it banter, and the tiling 
is done ’ Hero we Ridge from tho meaning that tlio first ‘ it ’ 
is forward or nntiojpitiv e, and tho second backward or retro 
spcctivo The full illustration of this difficulty, and of the 
vnnous modes of obv latmg it nrc given olscw hero (Companion (o 
the Higher Grammar, pp 43-'IO) , at the same time we append 
here a few typical examples Wo mo fartlicr remark that 
tho relativo ‘ which ' Ins the same twofold reference, retrospcc 
tivcly, to o single subject or to a whole phrase or clause 

Farther examples of the Pronoun ‘ il ' — Wo ha\o seen that 
the variety of refcrcnco of this pronoun is a frequent cause of 
a in In gmt) The peculiar idiom * it is 1 it appears * it is 
said’, 'it comes to pass ', followed by the thingrefen ed to, makes a 
clash of meaning such as does not occur with flio other pronouns 
' I am going to mention the matter It is nght that it should 
be mentioned ’ The first ‘it’ here is prospective, and refers to 
the clause ‘ that it should bo men honed ’ , the second refers hack 
to ‘ the matter ’ 

'It had been well both for England and (For) Scotland that 
tlicro had been more of sncli good and moderate Kings, ns it 
would have prevented many long wars ‘ 1 It ’ in both instances 

points to tho same clause — ‘ that there had been more of such good 
and moderate kings ’ — but tho first precedes, and the otlior 
folio? s the clause. 

‘There aro so many advantages of sneaking ono’s own lan- 
guage well, and beiug a master of it, that lot a man’s calling 
bo what it will, it cannot but bo worth our taking some p mis 
in it,' Tho variety of re p ercnco here is very great. Tho first 
‘it’ has ‘languago’ for its antecedent, tlio prominent subject 
of the previous clause, and is thcroforo unexceptionable , tho 
second ‘it* readily refers us to the noun immediately preceding, 
‘calling’, the third is an indefinite reforenco rather than a 
reference to ‘ language ’ , and the fourth cnrncs us back to 
‘lauguage’ To remedy the confusion, the third ‘it’ should 
he done away with, and the second removed to the end ‘the 
advantages of speaking one’s own languago well aro so many, 
that the taking of sonic pains to bo master of it, cannot but bo 
worth while to every man, let Ins calling bo whnt it will’, 
Tho pronouns remaining are so placed that their antecedents 
are obvious Even the second ‘it’ may he easily dispensed 
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with by changing the last clause to ' whatever may be his 
calling ’ 

When we intend, to employ the prospective ‘it ‘it is’, Lc., 
we should not bring the retrospective use into collision with the 
other ‘ The best way m the world for a man to seem to be 
anything is really to be what he would seem to be. Besides 
that, 1 l is many times as troublesome to make good the preteneo 
of a good quality as to have it, and if a man have it not, it is 
ten to one but he is discovered to want it, and then all his pains 
and labours to seem to have it are lost ’ Here the two modes 
of reference are inextricably confused together One of them 
ought to be done away with. * Besides, to make good the pre 
tence of a good quality is manj times as troublesome as to 
hnvo it, and if a man have it not, ten to one but ho is discovered 
to want it, and then all his pains and labour to seem to have it 
are lost’ The sole reference now is to the one subject ‘ quality ’ 

‘ If it were spoken with never so great skill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that sentence could have notlung in it 
which could strike anj but people of the greatest humanity — 
nay, people elegant and skilful in observations upon it ’ The 
first ‘ it ' refers to * sentence ’, the others to * manner ’ The first 
might be left out, the clause being converted into a participial 
expression which would be readily interpreted as in connection 
with ‘ that sentence ' ‘ if spoken w ith never so great skill ’ 

* It is a sign of great prudence to be willing to receive in- 
struction , the most intelligent persons sometimes stand m 
need of if ’ ‘Willingness to receive instruction is a sign of 
great prudence , the most intelligent persons sometimes stand 
m need of it’ — is better, although the natural antecedent 
would still be, not ‘instruction’, but ‘willingness’ Or the 
first ‘it’ may stand, and the repetition of ‘instruction’ be 
saved by the use of another noun of much the same meaning , 
as ‘information and suggestion’ 

7. They is the plural of * He ’ and * She ’ applied 
to persons, and of ‘ It ’ applied to things 

‘I mot the soldiers , they were on the march.’ ‘I saw his 
daughters , they were in the field.’ ‘ Gold, silver, and platinum 
are the noblo metals , they ore so called because they do not 
rust.’ 

8 This and That are properly Demonstrative 
Adjectives 

They usually have a noun expressed or understood, as ‘ I take 
(hit place you take that In the first danse, the noun ' place ’ 
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is expressed, m tlie second it is nnderstood , m the one, * tlm ’ 
is nn Adiectivo, m the other, ‘ that’ mni be. classified as either 
an Adjective or a Demonstrable Pronoun 

The case nhere 1 that ’ seems to have most of the nature of a 
true pronoun is seen m the following sentences, ‘lie mistook 
Ins own room for that of the stranger ' ‘ the song of the inghtm 
gale is more various than that of the thrush’ This is a form 
deni cd from the Fnneli , our natiie idioms applicable to the 
case, which are to be preferred when the} can ho used, are, 1st, 
to repeat the noun, — * Ins own room for the stranger’s room ’ , 
and 2nd, to u«e the pc. sessile without the noun, — ‘for the 
stranger's’ The porae-ssn c miiexion being so rarely in use, no 
are thrown pnuc pally upon tho firat form when wo wish to 
keep clear of tho Gallicism 

In the line, ‘to be, or not to he, Chat is the question ‘that’ 
nnv bo considered as a pronoun, having a whole claiwo for the 
antecedent, as we haio seen with the dcmoiiKtratiie ‘it’ Vo 
might still consider the word as an mljechie with a noun 
dropped, or put in a diflerent place, and so look upon the pas 
MU os an nbbrcintion of ‘to be, or not to be — that question 
is it’ ‘One thing liaio I desired of tho Lord, that (thing) I 
will seek after ’ 

* This ’ is of the nature of a pronoun in the phrases ‘ before 
this’, ‘after this’, there being, however, an ellipsis of ‘time’ 

For the full illustration of tho various uras of ‘tins’ and 
‘that’, see tho Companion to the Higher Grammar , pp 52 Cl 

9 Certain Pronouns of Demonstrative 
signification are called Indefinite, from sigm 
f) mg not any particular subject, but persons or Hungs 
taken generally Sucli uro One and They: ‘ovc 
cannot be suro of tliat ’ , ‘ any of the l:ttlo ones 

They is al c o used colloquially m this indefinite sense * tlm y 
say that the linn cst is good ’ , but ‘ the harvest is said to be 
good’ is better English 

In tho first example, one is a special application of the 
numeral, taking the place of the old lndcfinito ‘man’, perhaps 
under some slight lnilucuco of tho French on, vliieli is a cor 
rnption of homin ' ■ — man At hen the subject of the verb is 
unknown, or of little coiwcquenco, tho French use on, ns on dil 
— ‘it is raid ’ (h\ no one m particular) , ‘on commence ’i 
Cngor’ — ‘pioplc hi gin to build’ , it bung no matter who aro 
to he employed, provided the work rs done tVe use the pnssno 
voice in such cases ‘ the budding is begun ’ "Wo employ ‘ ono ’ 
m somci hat different circumstances Thus, if v, 0 wore nutting 
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a supposition by way of argument or illustration, vc might 
give it in the following forms ‘suppose I were to lose my waj 
m a wood ’ , or, ‘ suppose veru were to lose } our way ' , or, 
'suppose one were to lose one s way ’ All ere made nse of, but 
as a general rule, the last is preferred as a matter of good taste 
The first is objectionable as verging on egotism, the second as 
using freedoms with another person, whereas the third is indif- 
ferent ‘If one's honesty were impeached, what shonld one 
do ? ’ is a politer mode of making the supposition than to take 
either one s self, or the person nddressr-d, for the example. 

‘Ono ’should be followed by ‘one’, u dnot by ‘he’ ‘ IVliat 
one secs or feels, one cannot bnl be sure tliat one e>mis or feels 1 
This may sound stiff but the following is lav * the bettei 
acquainted one is with any land of rhetorical trick, the les= 
liable he is to be misled by it ’ 

In the second example given shove — ‘the little ones’ — ‘one’ 
is the numeral cmploj cd in the manner of a p-ononn, by mill 
eating something that has goue before (or perhaps has to come 
a fieri ‘1 like peaches, hut I must have a npe one, or some npc 

071S3 1 

Other adjectives are used in almost the same way , ns ' giv e 
me one or two ’ , ‘1 will takr cither, or neither, or both, or any 
one, or some, or all, or none ' 

‘ Such ’ and * same ’ are employed £3 demonstrative pronouns 
‘ if you are a man, show yourself such ’ The nse of ‘ same ' in 
common style is inelegant The adverbs, ‘ so ‘ thus ’, ' then ', 

‘ there ’, ‘ hero ’, ‘ hence ’, ‘ thence ’, ‘ hither ’, ‘ thither ’, serve 
the purpose of the demonstratives ‘ do so then ’, for ‘ do it’, or 
‘ do that ’ , * and if so be that he find it ’ 

10 Compound Personal anf^ Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns — Reflexive The -word self enters 
into compounds with, hoth the Personal and Demon- 
strative Pronouns , as * myself ’, ‘ thyself ’, ‘ ourself ’, 
‘ourselves’, 'yourself’, ‘yourselves’, ‘ himself ‘her- 
self ’, ‘ itself ’, ‘ oneself ’, or ‘ one’s self ’, * themselves ' 
These are called Peflexive Pronouns 

The true refWive use is seen in cases like ‘ 1 Hurt myvlf’, 

‘ he does hims If injustice ’, ‘ mud yourself ’ , the action of the 
subject being turned back upon himself, po that he is object as 
well. These pronouns also impart emphasis os 'I myself’, 

‘ he himself ’, ‘ they themselves ’ , and this is the original 
application. Both the intensive or emphatic and the strictly 
reflexive use appear in Tennyson’s line V*‘ And I my self some- 
times despise myself" 
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Weaih always in tile oldest English, and very frequently 
later, especiallj m poetry, the simple pronouns are used as 
reflexive objects ‘ic me reste (I rest vie) 1 , ‘lio threw him. 
down ‘ I trill bethink me ’, ' quit you like men ‘ comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people ’ 

II in. Interrogative Pronouns: — ‘^ho’, 

‘ which ’, c what ’, * whether ’ 

12. Who apphes to persons, and is entirely indefinite 
‘ Who goes there 1 ’ supposes complete ignorance of the 
person alluded to 

13. Which, unlike its use as a Relative, applies to 
pei sons as well as to things Its peculiar force is 
selective 

The application to all genders is in accordance with the 
original derivation , the old English form of ' which hvnlc, 
being for * hwi-hc ’ (• icho-hl tc or ichat-lile), and -he being open 
to the necessary inflections 

‘■Which’ supposes a known class or group, and inquires the 
specific individual or individuals 1 Which, of jou convmceth 
me of sin ! ’ ‘ Which is the wav 1 ' ‘ IVTnch is the best ? ’ 

14. What applies exclusively to things, as ‘what 
did you see 1 ’ ‘What is to he done 1 ’ 

In the earliest penod of the language * what ’ was the regular 
neuter corresponding to the masculine and feminine ‘ who 7 

It may he called by pre eminenco the interrogative of know- 
ledge, or the expression of a desire to be informed respecting 
some part of the world ‘ What is man ? ' * What is light- 
ning 5 ‘ What is the canse of the tides ? ’ 

15. Whether, an old dual, was formerly applied 

to ask ‘ which of two ’ ‘ Whether is greater, the gold, 

or the temple 1 ’ ‘Whether of them twain did the will 
of his father ? ’ 

16 IV Relative Pronouns ‘who’, ‘which’, 
* that ’, ‘ what ’ These are the proper relatives 

‘ Who ‘ which and ‘ what ’, were all previously mterroga- 
tives , ‘ that ’ was demonstrative The relative usage is a later 
application. 


3 
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Thcro are several other words that answer the purpose of 
relatives, ‘(such) as', ‘but’, 'when', ‘wlicre’, 4 whither 
4 wlicnco and tho compounds, ‘whoever’, ‘whoso’, whoso 
c\ or 1 whiclicv cr ‘ whichsoever ’, 4 vvlmtsoov tr 4 whenever 
4 w hensoev er Ac, 

17 A Relative Pronoun stands for a noun, 
or subject otherwise mentioned, with the 
power of a conjunction besides It joins sen- 
tences and clauses by lefornng back dnectly to some 
thing just named. 

In the sentence, 4 1 found an old aconaintnncc, whom I had 
not seen for some tuno’ , ‘whom ’ is the sarno ns ‘and him I 
lnd not seen' 4 1 do not know i chat you sav ' rsiquivalent 
to 4 1 do not know that that yon say *, 4 you say that, but I do 
not know that ' 

18 Who and its compounds, ‘whoso’, 4 whoever 

1 wliosoovcr apply to persons , and 4 w ho ’ sometimes 
applies to tho higher animals 

In tho earliest Lnghsh, ‘who’ was interrogative The 
inflected fonus 4 wlio^c ’ and ‘whom’ appear ns relatives in 
tho 12th century , ‘who’ itself was much later m being used 
as a relative, and did not freely act as such till the JCtli 
contury 

In tho Elizabethan times ‘who’ was not unficqueutly 
applied to lifeless objects , mostly , perhaps, w ith a feeling of 
personification Shakespeare 1ms 4 a gentle flood, who, being 
stopped, the bounding banks o’erflows ’ , 4 tho winds, who take 
the ruffian billows by the tops ’ , and such like 

4 "Who ' is commonly applied in two very different 
significations. 

1 To connect two co-ordinate sentences 
as 4 1 met the watchman, who told me there had been a 
fire ’ 

Here the two sentences are distinct and independent , w such 
a case ‘and ho’ might have been substituted for ‘who’ 

Another form of tho same use is when the second clause is of 
the land termed ndvorbial, where wc may still resolve ‘who’ 
into a personal or demonstrative pronoun and a conjunction 
‘Why should we consult Charles, uho ( for he, suing that he) 
knows nothing of tho matter ? ' 
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II In modem use, more c-specnllv in hooks, ' w ho ’ 
is frequently employed do introduce a clause 
intended to restrict, define, limit, or explain 
a noun (or its equivalent) j as 1 that is the man who 
spoke to us yesterday ' 

Here the clause introduced by * who ’ is necessary to define or 
explain the antecedent ‘the man ’ , without it we do not know 
who ‘ the man ’ is Such relative clauses nro typical ndj, ctn r 
clauses t e , they hive the same effect os adjectives in limiting 
nouns. This nay be called the restrictive uso of the relative 

Ivor it mil be found that the practice of oar most idiom itic 
venters and speakers is to prefer ‘ tint' to ‘ who ’ in this npnli 
cation , whereas, for the o*htr meaning, 'that' would Ihi It'S 
proper 

19. Which refers to lifeless ohjeiri Tlic corn 
pounds, ‘whichever’ and ‘ whichsoever may lcfei also 
to perrons 

Though ongmallr interrogative, ‘winch’ appears very carlr 
as n reMive, and this me was confirm'd and extended bv 
French lnfaencc Bv the JSth century r was not uncommon 

The exclusion of ' which' from reftruicc to persons (uunpare 
‘ v Inch ' interrogative, § 13), has become more and more 
strict, since the <nd of tlin 17th century Before then tlio 
application of ‘ wh’ch ’ to persons was quite eoinuion ‘Our 
rather which art m Heaven’, is a familnr representative of 
numerous o am pics m the Bible Lvui Tennyson v.role 
‘Tiie one tme lover v kwh you < ver had bat the nev ist edi 
tion (1S78) reads ‘ The one true lov or whom y ou ever own'd ' 

‘ Which ’ is employ cd v\ ith reference to things in Both 
the senses just given of ‘who’ with reference to 
persons. 

First, m co-ordinate sentences, where ‘it’, or ‘they’, and a 
conjunction might answer the purpose , thus, 'at school 1 
studied geometiy, scinch (and ltj 1 found useful afterwards' 
Here the new clause is something independent added to the 
previous clause, and nor limiting tiiat clause in .any v ay So 
m the adverbial clause, as ‘ he struck the poor dog, which {and 
or although \t) had never done him liann ' Such instances 
represent the most nccnrvte meaning of ‘which as of ‘ v ho’, 
mi accordingly, we might tenu these the co-ordinating 
relatives 
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‘ "Which ’ is likewise used in restrictive clauses that limit or 
explain its antecedent , as J the house which he built stall 
remains' Here the clause introduced by ‘which’ specifies, or 
points out, tho house that is tho subject of the statement, 
namely, by the circumstance that a certain person built it As 
remarked with regard to ‘who’, our most idiomatic writers 
prefer ‘that’ in this particular application, and would say 
‘ the house that he built remains ’ 

There is a special reference of ‘ which’ attaching to it 
as the neuter relative 

‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which was m effect a declaration 
of war’ The antecedent to ‘ which!’ in this instance is not tho 
‘ Rubicon ’, but the entire clause, ‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
"this fact being what amounted to war It will bo remembered 
that the neuter demonstrative ‘it’ in like manner may have a 
clause for its antecedent (§ 6) we might say ‘ Ctesar crossed 
the Rubicon when nobody expected it ‘ it ’ referring stall to the 
fact of C'esar’s crossing, and not to the ‘ Rubicon ’ Now this 

meaning of ‘ which ’ is not one of tho meanings of the relative 
‘that’ as a retrospective pronoun, although ‘that’ may apply 
to things as well as to persons. 

There is a peculiar usage where ‘ which ’ may seem to be stall 
regularly used m reference to persons, as in ‘John is a 
a soldier, -which I should also like to be ’, that is, * and I should 
also like to be a soldier’ But although the complement of the 
verb is here m the form of a noun, the usual form is tho 
adjective , and examples like these may bo regarded as similar 
to tho following, where the reference is to an adjective ‘ He 
turned quite white from red, -which he had been ’ — that is, ‘ he 
had been red ’ The demonstratives ‘ this * that ‘ such ‘ so 
as weH as ‘ either ‘ neither and ‘ both are used similarly 

The form ‘the which’, so common m tho Elizabethan period, 
occurs early in the 14th century, as equivalent to the French 
Icquel, laqwellc. It obtained much more favour than the com 
pamon form ‘ the whom ’ ‘ The whose ’ was also used 

20 ‘That’ is the proper restrictive, expli- 
cative, limiting, or defining relative 

‘That,’ the neuter of the definite article, was early in use ns 
a neuter relative All tho other oldest relatives gradually dropt 
away, and 'that ’ came to ha applied also to plural antecedents, 
and to masculines and feminines "When ‘ as ‘ which and 
* who came forward to share the work of ‘ that there stems to 
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hive arisen not a little uncertainty about fho relatives, and wo 
find curious double forms * whom that ’, ' which that ’, ' which 
as ’, kc, Gower has * Venus irltose pnest that I am ’ , Chancer 
vmtes— ‘This Abhot icfoch t hat was an hoh man,’ ‘Ilia love 
Vie \rfoch ihnt he oweth’ 15y the Elizalietliati penod, those 
double forms have disappeared, and all the relatives arc used 
singly without hesitation From then till now, ‘that’ lias 
W'n'r.tn’t. Jmg with ‘who’ and ‘which’ to regain superior 
favour, v ith varying mccess. 

f The best writers ohen appear to groponftcra separate emploj 
mcTit for tha several relatncs ‘Who’ is used for persons, 
‘which’ for things, m both nnmbcrs , so is ‘that’, and the 
only opportunity of a special application of * that ’ lies in the 
important distinction between co ordination and restriction 
i'sow, -s ‘ rlio * and ‘ which ’ are most commonly preferred for 
co ordwap on, it •muld be a eVar gain to confine them to this 
seme and to ro-ervo * that’ for tho restnetno application nlonc 
This arrangement, then would fall in inch (he inn<( general use 
of ‘ that a; ter, ally beyond the limits of formal compos'ho i 
Tbense of ‘that’ solely ns restrictive, with ‘ who’ and ‘which’ 
sold} as coordinating, also avoids ambiguities that often attend 
tnc indiscriminate use of ‘who’ and ‘which’ for coordinate 
and for restrictive clauses Thus, when wo any, * Ins conduct 
surprised Ins English friends, mho had not known him long’, 
we may mean either that his English friends generally wero 
surprised (tho relative bang, m tint case, co ordtnalvig), or 
that only a portion of them — namelj, tho particular portion 
that had not known lnm long — were surprised. In tins last 
case tho relative is meant to uefino or explain tho antecedent, 
and the doubt would he removed by writing thus ‘ lus English 
friends Met had not hnovnlura long ’ Soin the following sentcnco 
there is a similar ambiguity in tho nso of * which ’ tho next 
winter vhich you will spend m town will gno you opportunities 
of making a more prudent choice ’ Tins may mean, eithor 
‘jou will spend next winter m town’ (‘which’ bomg co ordi- 
ftatuig), or ‘the next of tho winters when yon are to livo in 
town/ let that come when it may In tho former caso * which ’ 
is the proper relative , m tho latter caso the meaning is restric- 
tive or defining, and would bo best brought out by ‘ that ’ * tho 
next winter that jou v ill spend m town ’ (* 

A further consideration in favour of employing * that ’ for ex- 
plicative clauses is the unpleasant effect arising from the too 
frequent repetition of * mho + and ‘ ichich ’ Grammarians often 
recommend * that ’ as a means of varying tho stylo , hut this 
end ought to be sought in subservience to tho still greater end 
of perspicuity 
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21 What nnd its compounds, 'whatever’ and 
‘ whatsoever ’, apply to things 

In the oldest English 'what ’ was interrogative (§ 14) For 
the regular relative uso in application to things, tho other 
relatives were sufficient, nnd ‘what’ was not vcrv extensively 
employed Some such instances ns these might be cited ‘ The 
matter what other men wrote’, ‘nothing what can be said 
against mo ‘ that what I lmvo always maintained’ 

The transition from the intei rogativo form to such examples 
ns the following is easy ‘ Look, what I speak, in) life shall 
prove 1 1 tmu’, * whal he bids, that thou slialt do’ The 
omission of the demonstrain e then gives tho usual form 
‘ what I speak an life shall prove tmo , ‘ what ho Lids thou 
slialt do *’ Or, in natural order ‘ thou shalt do what he 
bids’ This is obviousl) equal to ‘thou slialt do that which 
(or that ) he bids ’ , and hence ‘ what ’ is commonly described as 
practical!) a compound relative, combining ns it were both rein 
tivc and antecedent The antecedent is regularly suppressed, 
except in certain inverted forms 

In such expressions ns tho following, ‘what’ may be put for 
‘that which’, and is generally an improvement 'In certain 
cases we refrain from doing that which we lm\o a natural desire 
to do, or force ourselves to do that to which wo feel a 
repugnance ’ 

Substitutes for the Proper Relatives 

22 As, preceded by Suoh or by Same, lies tbc 
force of a relative, uppl) nig to botli persons and things, 
and always with an explicative or i estridive signifi 
cation 

‘The curse denounced upon such as removed ancient land 
marks ' this might have been ‘ them that ’, or ‘ those tint ’, but 
not so properly ‘ who ’ ‘Ho offered mo the same conditions as 
hoofforedyou’ ‘tlio same conditions that' would be equally 
good , ‘ the same conditions which, ’, though common, ma) lie 
considered inferior 

Tho true relative forco lies, not in * such ’ nnd ‘ samo ’, but in 
‘ns’ By tho 14th century ‘ns’ sometimes took tbc place o 1 
‘ that’ m the ordinar) construction, without a preceding ‘ suen’ 
or ‘same’, but this usage did not continue m favour with 
writers, though it is still fiinilmr in piovincnl and vulgar 
English ‘the man as (= that) rides to inmkct In the 
oldest English, ‘such’ was followed by 'such' ( siulc 
sunk) King Alfred used ‘ such . which ’ ( swclc 
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hiodc) In the 12th century 'such as appears 

Chancer has * such which ’ and ‘ such that ’ ‘ I 

shall loven such that I will ' ‘ Who * which ’, and ‘ that 

after ‘such ' were especially common in the period of Queen 
Anne ‘ Snch . as ’ has ruled since 

The form ‘ snch as’ is a convenient substitute for 

‘ that ’, and enables us to iary the relative construction m restric- 
tive clauses without loss of clearness It has the further advan- 
tage of enabling us to enclose the antecedent ‘ such shill as he 
displajccL’ 

‘ As ’ may easily be replaced by ‘ which ’ m certain co ordi- 
nahng cases ‘ Tlio ships were frozen in, as not unfiequcntly 
happens m these regions ’ ‘ as ’ is hero very much the same as 

‘ \\ Inch ’in the reference to a w hole clause going before Tlio 
adverbial sense of ‘ os ' is moro prominent in this application 

23. The word But is substantially a relative in 
certain constructions where the pi incipal clause has a 
negative force ‘ But ’ is always i csti ichve 

‘ There was no ono but did his best ’ is equal to * there was 
no one that did not (do) his best ’ * Who is there but commits 

errors ? ’ ‘ Who is there that docs not commit errors 1 ’ 

Earlier, it was usual to insert after ‘but’ tlio appropriate 
demonstrative pronoun as ‘ there was never yet fair woman 
but she mado mouths in a glass ’ , ‘ scarce a skull’s cast up but 
well ho knew its o\\ ncr ’ 

24 The adverb when answers the purposo of tlie 
relative (and governing preposition), with a noun of 
time as the antecedent , as ‘ the good news from 
Ireland reached London at a tune when good nows was 
needed ’ 

It is also usual to employ ‘ in winch ’ for the ssmo meaning , 
but m cases where tho relative clause limits or defines, ‘that’ 
is the proper relative, and no can say ‘the very day that ho 
arrived ’ ‘ When ’ has not always tho explicative moaning , thus, 
1 the day of trial will come, when all will bo different ' , ‘ in 
which’ would hero he the corroct relativo Wo may say, 
however, that ‘when’ is perhaps oftencr restnetivo than co- 
ordinating 

25. Where is used as a relative when tho antece- 
dent denotes place , as ‘I put tho booh in the place 
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1 1 found it , for * in which I found it ’, or 1 that 
nd it m ’ 

v 

remarks made on * when ’ apply to ‘ whero ’ It may bo a 
tuto for either relative, but is perhaps more commonly 
>tter applied when the restrictive meaning is intended, as 
above instance ‘ Where ’ takes a much under range than 
place, bomg extended to the many metaphorical applica- 
nt place , as, * the point where your argument fails ' 

se two adverbial relatives are of great use m varying and 
nmg composition, which is always liable to be over 
ned with the common relatives 

2G Whence IS occasionally used as a relative of 
‘he returned to the place whence he came’, 
id of ‘from which he came’, or ‘that he came 


27 Whither is used m lilte manner in the sense 
to a place ’ , as 1 1 followed him to the houso, 
tor (-to which ) he had gone ’ 

28 Why as a relative is always restrictive, and 
stands for ‘ on account of which ’, 1 that — for ’ 

‘ There was no reason why he should think so,’ is a short and 
elegant way of saying ‘ on account of which or fot which he 
should think so ’, or ‘ that lie should think so (for) ’ 

4 Whence , * whither , nnd * why ' are of less general application than 
' when and 4 whore They arc more confinod to their principal use as 
interrogative adverbs. As relatives they are strictly Rpeaking, the equi- 
valents of the common relatives with propositions, * from which ( tv hence), 
to which (whither), * for which (why) 

29. The compound forms ‘whoever’, ‘whoso’, 
‘whosoever’, ‘whichever’, ‘whichsoever’, ‘whatever’, 
‘whatsoever’, ‘whenever’, ‘whensoever’, ‘wherever’, 
‘ wheresoever ’, ' whithersoever ’, ‘ whencesoever ’, have 
a certain indefinite meaning, and have their antecedents 
often left unexpressed, thus, ‘ whoever) is found wanting ’, 
means any pet son that is found , ‘ whoso is wise ’ , 
‘whatever ho the consequences, I dare not stay’, 
‘ wherever, whithersoever you go ’ 
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The characteristic meanings of thcso words are more closoly 
allied with the interrogative meanings of ‘ who’, ‘which’, ‘what’, 
Ac , than with their meanings as relatives Thus the peculiar 
force of ' which ’ as an interrogative is, ‘ which one of a certain 
defined number or class 1 ’ and this is the meaning of 
‘ wlnchsoevcr ’ 


30 Further examples of Relative Construction. 
(Seo also Companion to the Higher Grammar, pp 
63-85) 


The distinction obsorved by onr idiomatic wntors between 
‘ that on the one hand, and ‘ who ’ and ‘ which on the other, 
although for the present very much lost sight of, deserves to be 
revived, both for the perspicuity and lightness of the composi 
tion The following examples will serve further to illustrate 
the distinction 

1 ‘ In general, Mr BurclicU was fondest of the company ol 
children, whom he used to call harmless little men ’ ‘ Whom ’ 

is hero idiomatically used, being the equivalent of ‘ and them he 
used to call ’, Ac 

‘ Bacon at last, a mighty mnn, arose, 

II hc,m a aviso king and nation choso 
Lord Chancellor of both their lavra’ 

Here also * whom ’ is equal to ‘and him ’ 


In the following instance the relative is restrictive or defining, 
and ‘ that ’ would be preferable ‘ the conclusion of the Iliad is 
liho the exit of a great man ont of company whom ho has 
entertained magnificently ’ Compare another of Addison's 
sentences 'a man of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasmes ihal the vulgar arc not capable of receiving” 

Both relatives are introduced discriminatingly m this 

f iassage — ‘She had learned that from Mrs Wood, who had 
ieaTd it from her husband, who had heard it at the public 
house from the landlord, who had been let into the secret by 
the hoy that carried the beer to some of the prisoners ’ 

The following sentences are ambiguous under the modem 
system of using ‘who’ for both purposes — ‘I met tho boat- 
man who took me across the forry ’ If * who ’ is tho proper 
relativo here, the meaning is * I met the boatman, and he took 
me across it being supposed that the boatman is known and 
definite But if there bo several boatmen, and I wish to 


indicate one in particular by the circumstance that ho had taken 
me across the ferry, I should uso ‘that’ ‘The youngest hoy 
who has learned to dance is James ’ This means either ‘ tho 


youngest boy is James, and he has learned to danco ’, or ‘ of tho 
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boys, the youngest that has learned to dance is James ' This 
last sense is restrictive, and 'that’ should he used 

2 Turning now to ‘which we may have a senes of parallel 

examples ‘ The court, which gives currency to manners, should 
bo exemplary ’ hero the meaning is ‘ tho court should be exem- 
plary, for the court gives currency to manners ’ ‘ Which ’ is 

tho idiomatic relative in this case * Tho cat, which you despise 
so much, is a very useful animal.’ The relative here also is 
co ordinating, and not restrictive If it were intended to point 
out one individual cat specially despised by the person addressed, 

‘ that ’ would convey the sense ‘ A theory which does not tend 
to the improvement of practice is utterly unworthy ,of regard ’ 
Tho meaning is restrictive , ‘ a theory that does not tend ’ 
The following sentenco is one of many from Goldsmith that 
give ‘that’ instead of ‘which’ — ‘age, that lessens tho enjoj 
ment of life, increases our desiro of living’ Thackeray also 
was fond of this usage But it is not very common. 

‘ Their faith tended to make them improvident , but a wiso 
instinct taught them that if there was one thing which ought 
not to bo left to fate, or to the precepts of a deceased prophet, 
it was tho artillery ’ , a caso where ‘ that ’ is the proper rolative 

‘All words, which are signs of complex ideas, furnish matter 
of mistake ’ Tins gives an erroneous impression, and should 
be ‘ alk words that aro signs of complex ideas’ 

‘In all cases of prescription, the universal practice of judges 
is to direct juries by analogy to the Statute of Limitations, to 
decido against incorporeal rights which have for many years 
been relinquished’ say instead, ‘incorporeal rights that have 
for many years ’, and the sense is clear 

3 It is necessary for the proper understanding of ‘which ' to 

advort to its peculiar function of referring to a whole clause ns 
the antecedent ‘William ran along tho top of tho wall, which 
alarmed his mother very much ’ The antecedent is obviously 
not the noun ‘ wall ’, but the fact expressed by tho ontire clause 
— ‘William ran’, Ac ‘He by no means wants sense, which 
only serves to aggravate his former folly’ , namely, (not ‘sense’, 
but) tho circumstance ‘ that ho does not want sense ’ ‘ He is 

neithor over exalted by prosperity, nor too much depressed by 
misfortune , which you must allow marks a great mind.’ * We 
linvo done many things which wo ought not to have done’, 
might mean ‘wo ought not to have done many things' , that is, 

‘ wo ought to hnvo dono few things ’ ‘ That ’ would give the 

exact senso intended ‘we have dono many things that wo 
ought not to hnvo done ’ ‘ He began to look after his affairs 

himself, which was the way to make them prospor ’ 

4 Wo must next allude to tho cases where the rolative is 
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governed by a preposition "We can use a preposition boforo 
‘who 'and ‘which’, but when the relative is ‘that’, the pre 
position must ho thrown to the end of the clause Owing to 
an imperfect appreciation of the genius of our language, offence 
was taken at this usage by some of our leading writers at the 
beginning of last century, and to this circumstance we must 
refer the disnso of * that ’ as the relative of restriction * 

* Speaking of Drydon, HaUara says, ' Els Essay on Dramatic Poesy, pub- 
lished In 1CC8, was reprinted sixteen years afterwards, and it is curious 
to observo the changes which Drydon made in tho expression Jlnlonc 
has carefully noted all these , they show both tho caro tho author took 
with his own style, and tho change which was gradually working in tho 
English language The Anglicism of terminating tho sentence with a 
proposition is rejected. Thus, " I cannot think so contemptibly of the 
ago I livo in,” is exchanged for “the age in which 1 live’ ‘ A deeper 
expression of bcUof than all tho actor can. porsuado us to,” is altered 
" can insinuate into us ” And, though tho old form continued in uso 
long after tho tlmo of Dryden, it has of Into yoars been reckoned molo 
gant, and proscribed in ail cases, perhaps with an unnecessary fastidious 
noss, to which I have not uniformly doforred, Blnco our language is of 
Teutonic structure, nnd the rules of Latin and French grammar oro not 
always to bind us ’ 

On the same subject Dr Campbell remasks — ' Now that I am on the 
subject of tho prepositions, it will not bo improper to consider a peculi- 
arity which is often to bo found with us in their arrangement In. ovory 
other language tho preposition is almost constantly prefixed to tho noun 
which it governs , in English It is sometimes placed not only after the 
noun, but nt a considerable aistanco from it, as in tho following examplo 
“ Tho infirmary was, indeed, nevor so full as on this day, which I was nt 
some loss to necount/or, till upon my going abroad I obsorved it was an 
easterly wind . ' Horo no fower than seven words intorveno betwoon tbo 
relative which and tbo proposition for belonging to it. Besides, the pro- 
position doth not hero prceedo its regimen, but follows it. Ono would 
imagine, to consider tho matter abstractly, that this could not fail in a 
language like ours, which admits so few inflections, to create obscurity 
Yet this m fact, is seldom or nover tho consequence. Indoed tho singu- 
larity of the idiom hath made some critics condemn it absolutely That 
thero is nothing analogous in any known tongue, ancient or modern, hath 
appeared to them a sufficient reason I own it nover appoared so to mo 
— Rhetoric, Book III , Chap 4. 

The following examples, taken from "Massinger’s Grand Dale of Florence, 
will show what was tho usage of tho Elizabethan writers — 

‘ For I must uso the freedom I was lorn with ’ 

‘In that dumb rhetoric which you male use of * 

‘ if I had boon, heir 

Of all tho globes and Bceptres mankind bows to * 

' tho name of friond 

Which you are pleased to grace me with ’ 

' wilfully ignorant in my opinion 

Of wnat it did invite him to ' 

‘ I look to her os on a princess 
J dare not be ambitious of ’ 


That Incas bom with.' 
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'It is curious tint tlie only circnmstanco connected with 
Scott, and related, by Lockhart, of winch I was a witness, is 
incorrectly stated in tlio Life of Sir Walter’ (Leslie’s 
Memoirs ) The rolative should bo restnchvo ‘ that I was a 
witness of’ 

‘There are many words which are adjectives which have 
nothing to do with the qualities of tho nouns to which they nro 
put' (Cobbett ) Better ‘ there arc many words that are adjec- 
tn es that have nothing to do with tho qualities of tho nouns 
(that) thoy are put to ' 

‘ Other objects, of winch wo have not occasion to speak so 
frequently, we do not designate b\ a name of their ow,n ’ 
This, if amended, would be ‘other objects that wo have not 
occasion to speak of so frequently, wo do not’, Ac 

‘Sorrow for tho dead is the only sorrow from, which we refuse 
to bo divorced , ’ ‘ tbo only sorrow (that) wo refuse to be divorced 
from’ 

‘ Why, there is not a single sentenco in this plav that I do 
not know the meaning of’ (Addison ) 

‘ Originality is a thing wo constantly clamour for, and con- 
stantly quarrel mth ’ (Carlyle ) 

5 ‘ Whoso ’ although tho possessive of ‘ who and practically 
of ‘which’, is yet frequently employed for tho purposo ot re 
striction 

• Ho EJKlko of lovo, ouch lovo na spirits feel. 

In worlds vhosc courso is cqnablo and pure ’ 

This is not felt to bo so great a departure from idiom os tho 
prepositional forms ‘of whom’, ‘of which’ are, when used to 
defino or rostnet tho subject 

‘Wo are tho moro liholy to guard watchfully against thoso 
faults whose deformity wo havo seen fully displayed in others ’ 
This is better than ‘ the deformity of which wo liar o seen ’ 

‘ Propositions of whose truth wo havo no certain Lnowledgo ’ 
(Locke ) 

6 ‘Where’, and its compounds— ‘whorem’, ‘whereof’, &c., 
nro substitutes for both relatives Thoy may thcroforo be used 
instead of ‘that’, without the misleading effect of ‘which’ 
Tho following are examples — ' the happiest condition of society 
is (that) where tho greatest number of persons is (should be arc) 
found possessing a moderate jot sufficient subsistence’, ‘I 

‘ — — - must supply mo 
With nil I am defcchxt in * 

* a copious themo 

Which would, discoursed at lar{,o of, moto n volumo 

So in ShaVspcaro, to taho an example out of many — 

To havo no scrcon between tho part ho played 
And him he played it for 
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know of no rale whereby it ma\ be douo ‘ they (great virtues) 
often save, and always illustrate the age and nation in which 
(whcian) they appear’, for ‘ tbo ago and naaon that they 
appear in' 

7 'Such as’ is restrictive, and is a convenient mode of 

varying the relative construction * Eat such things as are set 
before you ’ ‘ Whitfield's preaching was such as England had 

never hoard before ’ 

1 Hard faro 1 but such as boyish appetito 
Disdains not, nor tbo palate, ucdopraved 
By culinary arts, unsavoury deems ’ (Cowpcr ) 

8 1 What the equivalent of ‘ the — that ‘ that which ’, has 
the advantage of taking a preposition ‘ ram seemed impending 
and inevitable, though no one could toll in what it would first 
show itself’, or ‘what it would first show itself in’ 

'K'/iat in mo Is dark, 

Illumine , what is low, raise and support*’ 

* It is probable that any attempt to establish a different classi 
fication of tho parts of speech, from that which ( what ) is 
commonly rccen ed, will he lound of little utility ’ 

9 We have also seen that a clause m participial adjection 
may have a restnetivo force ‘ a truth tony foi gotten may have 
to be lediscovered ’ * What man among a ou, having a hundred 
sheep,' equal to ‘that has’ ‘We give the papers shoving (for 
‘ that show ’) the concord existing between tho four Poweis at 
tho tune when England and Fiance were engaging m a separate 
course of action’ (Kmglakc) ‘But it would bo absurd to 
expect mercy, justice, or w lsdom from a class of men first abased 
by many years of oppicssion, and then maddened by tho joy 
of sudden deliverance, and armed v, ith irresistible power ’ 
(Macaulay) 

10 In the following examples we shall avail ourselves, as 
may seem fit, of all the foregoing devices, wuth a view to amend- 
ing the relative construction 

‘There aie one or two objections which have been brought 
against the study of political economy, which it may he useful 
to notice,’ may he amended thus ‘there are one or two ob 
jections (that have been) brought against the study of political 
economy, which (and tJicsc) it may he useful to notice ’, ‘ it may 
he useful to notice one or two objections brought against the 
study of political economy ’ 

‘There arc two objections, however, by which ( whereby ) its 
justness may he possibly controverted ’ 

‘A spirit more amiable, but less vigorous, than Luther’s 
would nave shrunk hack fiom the dangers which he braved and 
surmounted , ’ ‘ that he braved ‘ the dangers braved and 
surmounted by lnm ' 
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* Nor is it at all improbable that the emigrants had been guilty 
of thoso faults from, which civilised men who settle among an 
uncivilised people are rarely fieo’ (Macaulaj) ‘Nor is it at all 
improbable that the emigrants had been guilt} of the faults 
that {such faults as) cmltsed men that settle {settling, or settled) 
among an uncivilised people are rarelj ivet from ’ 

11 The form ' those who ' applied in a restrictive sense is the 
modem substitute for the ancient idiom ‘they that’, an idiom 
in accordance with the true meaning of ‘that’ ‘They that 
told me the story, said’, 'blessed are they (hat mourn', ‘and 
Simon and they that were with him ’, ‘ I lov e them that love me, 
and they that seek me early shall find me’, ‘ they that are whole 
have no need of a physician’, ‘how sweet is the rest of thrni 
that labour 1 ’ ‘ I cannot tell who to compare them to so fitl} as 
to them that pick pockets in the presence of the judge’, ‘ they 
that enter into the state of marriage cast a die of the greatest 
contingency’ (J Taylor) 

1 That man bath perfect blessedness 
Who walketh not astray, 

if expressed according to the old idiom would be, - ' the man 
bath— that walheth ’ 

‘That’, ‘those’, as demonstrative adjectives refer backward, 
and are not therefore well suited for the forward reference lin 
plied in making use of ‘ that which ’, ‘ those who ’ as restrictive 
relatives It is also very cumbrous to say ‘ that case to which 
jou allude’, for ‘the case (that) jou allude to’ 

12 Take now the following — ‘the Duke of Wellington is 
not one of those who interferes with matters over which ho lias 
no control’, ‘the Duke is not one of them that interfere in 
matters that they have no control over (matters that they cannot 
control, beyond their control, out of their province) ’ If 'them 
that’ sounds too antiquated, we may adopt as a convenient com 
promise, ‘the Duke is not one of thwse that’, or ‘the Duke is 
not one to interfere m matters out of his province’, ‘the Duke 
is not one that interferes with what he has no control over ’ 

13 ‘ Prejudices are notions or opinions which the mind enter 
tains without knowing the grounds and reasons of them, and 
which are assented to without examination’ (Berkeley) The 
‘which’ m both cases should be ‘that’, but the relative may 
he entirely dispensed with by participial conversion ‘ prej udices 
arc notions or opinions entertained by the mind without know 
mg the grounds and reasons of them, and assented to without 
examination ’ 

‘The political and moral system of Mahomet is that which 
(what, such as) might he expected from one who aimed ( aiming ) 
only at personal aggrandisement, and who had ( having ) no 
generous views beyond.’ 
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' He who thinks that sovereign power is too great, and would 
desire to limit it, can do so only by setting up a greater ’ , ‘ he 
that, thinking sovereign power too gicat, desires’ 

14 The too frequent repetition of ‘who’ and ‘winch’ may 
he avoided by resolving them into the conjunction and personal 
or other pronoun ‘In such circumstances, the utmost that 
Bosquet could be expected to do was to hold his ground, (which) 
and this he did’ 

31. One of the uses of Pionouns is to save the 
repetition of a Noun, as ‘John is come, he has 
not been long ’ 

This may be effected by various other means 

(1 ) By some more general designation , asm Milton ‘ Thus 
spoke the tempter, th a fiend', for Satan ‘Wo went to see St 
Paul’s, and admired the last building ' 

Such general words arc often advantageously combined with 
the relative ‘touching musical harmony, a thing that (equal to 
‘ which ’} debghtoth all ages , a thing as seasonable m joy as in 
gnef , ’ ‘he w as naturally morose, a peculiarity that I do not 
here take into account’ Also the relative may he dispensed 
with ‘ the nation were unanimous, a thing ( a circumstance) of 
rare occurrence ’ 

(2) By the use of synonymes ‘His hajynncss was much 
enhanced by his success , hut it w as not m the nature of so 
great bliss to last,’ 

Under the adjective wo shall see other modes of saving tlio 
repetition of the principal subject, as by ‘former and latter, ‘the 
one and the other,’ ‘ the first and the second,’ &c 

It is a very insufficient definition of the pronoun to say that 
it saves the repetition of the noun, being wholly inapplicable to 
interrogatives, and to the indefinite pronouns The relative 
pronouns, moreover, have in addition the force of conjunctions , 
and, as wo have just seen, the use of the pronoun is not the 
sole means of avoiding the repetition of the noun 


THE ADJECTIVE 
Definition, 

!. An Adjective is a word joined to a noun 
to limit its application ; as l my bat,’ ‘ a sweet 
sound 
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\ cs are commonly siid to name a quality But thiB 
y applj to pronominal adjectives, ns ‘this,’ ‘our 

* in the classihcation of adjectives, one class is tlioso of 
implying that the other classes, numel}, ndjectnes of 
ana the pronominal adjectives, arc not erprusivc of 
It is better to treat them as words that go along with 
pecift or narrow their application For example, the 

1 o ’ joined to the noun ‘ man,’ signifies a more select 
man, having the distinguishing attribute termed 
Thus v liile the extent of the noun is narrowed, its 
s increased bv the adicetivo 4 ante men ’ are a smaller 
i ‘men’, but they liave tme attribute in addition to 
mmon to meu 

9 An Adjective is distinguished from a 

• u t'i. i y its inflexion, which is for degree, or w hat 

Comparison * wise, wiser, v\ ises/ ’ , 1 fertile, 
tile, viost fertile ’ 

ungunge, which admits the casj convertibility of the 
pcecli, nouns are often used to discharge the oflice of 
n e , as ‘ the gold nng ’ Ihcsc nouns arc distinguished 
adjectives by not being compared we cannot sav 
>ldcr, goldcst ’ On the other hand the tmo gram- 
4 ^ .-Jjcctiv o docs not undcigo tlie noun inflexion wo do 

not say ‘wise, (plural) vises’ Bj the same entenon we can 
distinguish an ndjeetiv o from a verb used to limit a noun , as ‘ a 
Irrcw houso ’ 

It follov.s from the definition, that an adjective cannot be the 
subject of a sentence Wo cannot say 'idisc is good ’ A word 
that mereh limits can hat c no meaning standing alone, or with- 
out a woid to limit Such cases os ‘foul is fair , ‘ Had is not 
v lute ’, arc not exceptions, the adjective being used for the 
corresponding abstract noun Hence when a sentence or clause 
begins with an adjective v\o understand that thcro is an inter 
sion of the usual order , as ‘ great was tho fall thereof’ 

An adjective cannot quuliij any part of speech but a noun 
It cannot be governed bj a proposition 

Classes of Adjectives 

3 I Pronominal Adjectives Those nro of 
four lands — Demonstrative, Intel rogatne, Relative , 
and Posaessue 

The name ‘ pronominal ’ indicates that theso adjectives (this, 
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mv, Lc.) are fill derived from pronouns Indeed they have often 
been included among the pronouns The reason for placing 
them among adjectives is that (hey ri/pnrc a noun after them, 
v. Inch the proper pronouns do not 

4. 1 Pronominal Demonstrative Adjec- 
tives: ‘tins 1 , ‘that', ‘the', ‘jon’, ‘yonder', 'such* 

This (plural ‘these’) applies to persons and tilings, 
and means some object near or close at hand, or nearer 
than some other computed object ‘ this man’, some 
one close by , 1 ihis house', the house that we aro in or 
ncai , { ths is my own, my native land ' 

‘Tins’ vroa originally the fonn joined to neuter nouns 

Inn sacecsMon of tlango, ‘tins’ means the nearest — cither 
the lost said, or t’n nevt to bo mentioned. ‘ After tins speocli ’ 
refers to v hat has just bo.ii, or is just going to he, deliv ertd ‘ I 
Mill put this supposition ' is wlnt is to come nc\t 

That (pluril * those ’) applies also to porsons and 
things, and means something at a distance * That 
man ’ is some one not close bj ‘ This ’ and ‘ that ’ aio 
correlative or contracting v.oids, the one ovcludcs or 
opposes the other 

‘ That ' was origmallv tho nmiter form of the adjective. 

“When two persons, things, or facts lms c been mentioned, tho 
first m order is sometimes recall' dby ‘ that,’ the second by ‘this,’ 
in mutation of the Latin pronouns illc and hie. Other forms 
for the same purpose aro ‘the one' and ‘the other’, ‘tho first' 
nnd ‘the second’, ‘the first named' and ‘tho last named’, ‘tho 
former 'and ‘tho latter’ Sometimes, ns in the second of tho 
following lines, ' these ’ and ‘ those 1 mean ‘ somo ' and ‘others’, 
with merely subordinate reference to comparative proximity 

* 1 or 1 ! nc licr rifts tn ly rarfou«h •dispose, 

And II i"c bo huppv culled, unhappy lho<! 

But He ivon s ju^it b dance equal \ ill nppe ir, 

While It oj' aro placed In hope, and thc.c in fear ‘ 

The frequout ellipsis of tho noun with the demonstrative 
odjeetixcs gives them the clnnctei of demonstrative pronouns 
‘ ifter that, I shall say no more ’ , ‘ thus being granted' These 
adiectivcs nlso oft<m lielp to save the repetition of tho mam 
subject, by being joined fo a more goncral noun Thus, instead 
of repeating the name ' Cresar wo may designate lum ‘ that 
general ’, ‘ tdiat Roman * that conqueror ’ 

4 
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The, a modification of ‘that’, is commonly called 
the Definite Article It is usually explained along 
with * a’ or * an’, called the Indefinite Article 
Yon and yonder are chiefly applied to things at 
some distance ‘ yonder ivy-mantled tower’ 

The form ‘ yond ' is now dropt ‘ yond star that’s westward 
from tho polo ' (Hamlet) 

Compare the German jener (‘ that ’) 

Such is partly demonstrative, having a reference 
also to quality and quantity ‘ Such toil m such an 
atmosphere was too much for them ’ 

‘Such’ is the modem form of tho old ‘ sioilc sin lie, 'so 
like ’, ‘ liho that ’ 

Comparo tho Gorman solch 

6 The adverbial substitutes for the De- 
monstrative Adjectives are tho same as for tho 
Demonstrative Pronouns ‘so’, ‘ thus’, ‘then’, ‘there’, 
(and the compounds, ‘ herein’, therein’, &c ), * hence’, 
‘thence’, ‘hither’, ‘thither’ These substitutes cannot 
be used where nominatives are required ‘ Here, there, 
lies,’ are equivalent to ‘in this place’, ‘m that place’ 
Both variety and eleganco aie attained by tho employment of 
these adverbs as demonstratives The remarks made respecting 
‘ whero’, ‘ uhen ’, Ac , as equivalents of the relatne pronouns, 
are applicable to the present class of words ‘ here is the point ’, 

* thercs the rub ’ , ‘ herein is love ’ , ‘ then was the time ’ 

6 2 Pronominal Interrogative Adjectives 

‘ what ’, ‘ which ’, ‘ whothei ’, and compounds 

What applies to both persons and things ‘ wit at 
man 1 ’ ‘ what woman ?’ ‘ what country?’ ‘I see what 
friends and read what boohs I please ’ 

‘ What ’ was originally a neuter pronoun By the 13th cen 
tury it had oomo to be used adjectively with nouns of all genders 

Which is used similarly ‘ which man, or men ? ’ 

* which woman, or women ? ’ ‘ whv)i country or count- 
ries?’ 
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In its earlier use, ‘which’, like ‘such/ implied also quality 
and quantity 

Whether is now disused * whether case is tbe 
better?’ 

7. 3 Pronominal Relative Adjectives: 

‘winch’, ‘what’, and compounds 

Which applies to all genders and both numbers 
* Hero we were met by the lieutenant, which officer u as 
to show us over the ship ’, ‘ the anny refused to march, 
which circumstance disconcerted all Ins plans ’ 

Various substitutions are generally preferred 'we were met 
by tbe lieutenant, who was, he ’, or, ‘an officer that was' , ‘tlie 
army infused to march, which — a circumstance that — and tins — 
disconcerted all Ins plans ’ 

What is used in much the same way ‘what friends 
he gained he kept ’, ‘ what tune the floods lift up then 
voice ’, ‘ you may take whatever hooks you choose ’ 

8. & Pronominal Possessive Adjectives * 
‘my’, ‘mine’, ‘our’, ‘ GUI's’, ‘thy’, ‘thine’, ‘your’, 
‘yours’, ‘his’, ‘her’, ‘hers’, ‘its’, ‘then*’, ‘theirs’ 
These are t\ie possessives of tbe Personal and Demon- 
strative Pronouns 

The double forms ‘ my, mine ’, ‘ our, ours ‘ thy, tlnno 
‘your, yours’, ‘her, hers’, ‘then, theirs’, havo distinct uses 
The first form is used with nouns like any other ndjcctnes, ns 
‘my book’, ‘your house’, * their liberty’, the other form »s 
employed in predication, and in other cases whoio the noun does 
not immediately follow , as 1 the hook is mine ’ , ‘ the house is 
not yours’, ‘that is your opinion, mine is very different’ In 
the translation of the Bible, ‘ thine ’ and * mine ’ are used with 
nouns beginning with a vowel or with ‘h’ ‘ mine eyes have 

seen thy salvation’, ‘nunc honoui ’, he A similar hffeicncc 
exists hetweon ‘none’ and ‘no’, ns ‘Thy kingdom bath none 
end at all’, ‘friend bast thou none', ‘he gave no reason, m 
truth, none can he given ’ 

The meanings of tbe possessive pronouns are so well under- 
stood -and so little subject to irregularity, as to need no special 
comment 
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9 II Adjectives of Quantity. 

Setting aside the pronominal adjectives, we maj include all 
the others under the two heads of quantity and quality tlioso 
of the one class (quantity) are few m number and peculiar m 
character, the other class (quality) comprises the great body 
of adjectives The adjectives of quantity aro subdivided as 
follows — t 

10 1 Adjectives of Quantity in mass or 
bulk ‘ much’, ‘ little * great ‘ small 'some', ‘ any ’ 
‘much mild’, ‘ little light’, ‘gi eat rivers’, ‘soma feeling’ 
These aro all indefinite 

This land of quantity is also called continuous quantity, and 
is opposed to broken, numbered, or discrete quantity Space, 
motion, bulk, and matcual being m many instances unbroken, 
we do not alu ays apply numbers to designate their amount 
When we desire accuracy wo suppose these things divided into 
parts, and number the parts , as 1 ten y 'mis ’ But where wo 
cannot do this, as in mental qualities, we use adjectives of 
degree, and apply qualifying words to specify the differences , 
thus, ‘small, very small, exceedingly small, diminutive, insig- 
nificant’, ‘great, large, somewhat largo, rather large, consider- 
able, vast, huge, immense, enormous, mfinito’, ‘middling, 
average, moderate, ordinary, sober’, &c 

‘ Somo ’ and ‘ any ’ are applied also to number 

11 2 Adjectives of Quantity in Number 

Under this we have various kinds » 

(1) Definite Numeral Adjectives, as ‘eight 
days’ ( cardinal numbei), ‘the eighth day’ {ordinal 
number) 

The cardinal numbers — one, two, three — denote totals made 
up to the amount of the number — two, flic, fifty, &c The 
ordinal numbers indicate a senes, and state the place of an 
individual in the senes the ‘ fifth ’ marks one object at a 
cel tain remove fiom the commencement 

Wo may include also the multipliers, ‘single’, ‘double’, 
‘twofold’, ‘triple’, ‘threefold’, ‘quadruple’, Ac, and tho 
combination of tho numerals with particul u subjects, ns ‘ In 
cnmal’, ‘ quadrilatcml ’, ‘ heptagons! ’ These have also tho 
meaning of quality 

An, or a, the Indefinite Article, is the numeral 
adjective ‘ one with a somewhat altered signification. 
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None, No, expresses tlie absence, negation, 01 
privation of anything 

‘None’ is the old English ‘nan', undo up of nc+an (‘not 
one ’), and ‘no’ is a shortened form, like ‘ a ’ from ‘ on 1 
These words must be followed b's the smguliu or plural, 
accoidmgto the meaning An ancient Gieek disbelieving Ins 
religion would have sud tlicic aie ‘no Gods’, a J tw, theic is 
‘no 3 God’ In tho union with plural nouns, tho derivation of 
‘ none, no ’ is forgotten So the common expression ‘no one’ 
is, in this regard, tautological, being liteinlly * not one one 

Another is ‘ an-other ’, ‘a second’, ‘one more’, m 
addition to whatever number has gone hcfoio 
In old English, ‘other’ was used as an ordinal where w c now 
use ‘second 

A derived mooning of ‘another’ implies tho sonse of differ- 
ence ‘ that is another (— a diffci ent) question ’ 

Both means two taken together, and is opposed to 
tho distributives ‘ either ’ (one of two), and ‘ neithoi 
(none of two) 

This word, being often used without the noun, nssnmcs the 
character of a pronoun 

12, (2) Indefinite Numeral Adjectives; as, 

1 many days ‘ any books ‘ all men ’ These express 
number, but not m the definite form of nmneiation 

Many, although plural in meaning, can be joined 
with a smgulai noun preceded by * a ’ ‘ many a man ’ 
This usage dates from the beginning of the 13th century 

Any — old English ‘ cemg from 1 an * (‘ one ’) — 
means ‘ one ’, but no one m paiticulai ‘ any lenife will 
do ’ It was early applied to plural nouns also ‘ any 
trees ‘ any men it matters not which, nor bow many 

Aftor negative words ‘any’ rendors the exclusive sense em- 
phatic ‘without any remainder’, ‘not any doubt’ The 
application to mass or hulk has been already mentioned (5 101 
‘ any meat ‘ any w ool ’ 

The old nggative ‘ nccnig ’ (ne renig) disappeared in the thir 
teenth century ‘ None ’ and ‘ not any ’ take its placo. 
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An, a, while indicating definitely one individual 
aud-no more, means no one in particular Hence it is 
called the Indefinite article 


Some indicates one individual not particularised, 
or denotes an uncertain portion of an entire class or 
number ‘ Some enemy has done this ’, ' give him some 
apples ’ 


‘ Somo’ has various meanings In strict logic it signifies 
‘ not none a certain number, but how many not stated — some, 
at least There is a more popular meaning, which implies less 
than the whole, ‘some only , or 'some at most’ 'Some men 
are wise ’ insinuates that there are other men not wise. Hence 
the alternative signification * somo believed and ‘ some (others) 
believed not ’ ‘ Some fifty years ago ' is a very old idiom for 

expressing an approximate number 
The application to mass or bulk has been already mentioned 
($ 10) ‘ some wood ‘ some mischief ’ 


Certain is a small select number Applied m the 
singular it means a particular and known individual 

Several, the Distributive Adjective, is also used to 
mean a small number without reference to distribution 
‘he entered with seveial followers’, ‘ several of the 
palace towers wore toppled to the earth ’ 

Sundry and divers, also originally meaning ‘ separate 
are now less frequently used to signify a small and indefinite 
number * for sundry weighty reasons * divers townspeople ’ 
Compare also different and various ‘for various (or dif 
ferent ) reasons’ 

Few is opposed to ‘many’ ‘ Few, few shall part 
where many meet ' ‘A few ’ is some — not many 

Not a few is a more emphatic ‘many’, the denying of an 
opposite being often a stronger form of the affirmative ‘ Not 
inconsiderable ’ ib perhaps a little less than ' considerable 1 

Most, the largest number 

All is opposed alike to ‘none’ and to ‘some’ 

Whole, ‘or total’, is opposed to ‘part’, and bonce 
to ‘ some 
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13 (3 ) Distributive Numeral Adjectives , 
as 1 each man’, ‘neither way’ These aie ‘each’, 
‘either’, ‘neither’, ‘several’, ‘every’, ‘other’ 

Each is employed to denote two or more things 
taken separately ‘ Simeon and Levi took each man 
his sword ’ ‘ Each ’ is a singular word. 

When applied to two, ‘ each ’ is opposed to ‘ either ’, any one 
of the two, as -well as to ‘ both or the two collectively ‘ I re- 
solved to compare the accounts of my two friends, allowing for 
the prejudice of each, and to form my judgment upon loth, 
without adhenng strictly to either ’ The correlative of ‘ each ’ is 
‘other’, as seen in th« elliptical expression ‘bear each other's 
burdens ’ 

Either means any one of two things * Give me a 
pen or a pencil , either will serve my purpose ’ , that 
is, a pen will serve, or, in the absence of a pen, a pencil 
will serve. 

* Either ’ is often used whero the proper adjective would be 
‘ each but not so often now as formerly * The King of Israel, 
and Jelioshapliat, King of Judah, sat either (for each) of them on 
his throne * ‘ There was a huge fireplace at either (more prer 

perly each) end of the hall’ 

Neither excludes each of two things, it means — 
not the one and not the other ‘ Truth may lie on hoth 
sides, on either side, or on neithei side ’ 

Several refers to an indefinite number, and is 
usually joined to a plural noun . ‘ they went to their 
seven al homes ’ 

Every means each individual of a whole collection 
separately stated 01 considered ‘ give every man Ins 
due 

/Every ’is a compound of * ever each’ , it appeared about the 
beginning of the 13th century Excepting in such idiomatic 
phrases as ‘each other’, it might he almost generally substituted 
ior 1 each ’ * Every ’ is an emphatic word for ‘ all ’, as it seems to 

address the individuals separately ‘ England expects every man 
to do lus duty ’ , 1 not every one that saith unto me ’ ‘Every 
three years ’ is an admitted idiom 
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Other, opposed to ‘ one is the second or alterna- 
te of a couple — a dual form 1 Both the lulls, the me 
i Id by the royal troops, and the other by then enemies, 
>re alive with armed men ’ 

‘ No other ’ has the more indefinite signification of ‘ none 
sides or anywhere’ Followed by ‘than ’it is the same ns 
lone hut ’ Bj an incidental consequence, ‘ the other ’ maj 
mt out contrariety , os ‘ on the one side of the nver stood our 
ny, on the other, the enemy’ The meaning of addition 
lies naturally to attach to the word ' get ns much other 
owledge as you can ' ‘ The other day ’ is an idiom for ‘ lately ’ 

14 HI Adjectives of Quality, as ‘a broad 
iy ’, ‘a heavy weight ’, ‘ a ■prudent man ’ 

These embrace the great body of adjectives, and are co erten 

0 with human knowledge They could he classified only by 
erring to the sciences, or different departments of knowledge , 
inathematics, natural lustorj, morals, Ac Everj thing that 

1 bo pointed out as a property, power, or agencj, is h ible to 
expressed as an adjective, so as to qualify some object In 
get’s Thesaurus of Words and Phrases, a classification of 
man knowledge is given as a basis foi the classification of 
■rds according to tlicir meaning, and it will be found that the 
rds thus arranged aro nouns, adjectives, and verbs , and tliore 
laidly any meaning that cannot appear in all the three forms 
The nouns least suited to become adjectives are the names of 
tural classes or kinds, as ‘ tree * horse ’, ‘ monkey ’ , because 
se objects contain too man) qualities to he predicated of any- 
ng besides themselves We cannot well hat e a thing different 
m a tree and possessing all the characters of a tree , hence 
en we denve an adjective from tree, as ‘arborescent’, wo 
an only tho form of a tree, and not all the attributes So 
lanly’, ‘leonmo’, or ‘honhke’ merely indicate some prominent 
iracter of a man, or of a lion, and do not transfer tho wholo 
the attributes of a man or a lion to something that is neither 
Adjectives formed from the names of metals, minerals, woods, 

, generally signify ‘made from ’ these materials 
Adjectives donved from the names of great natural objects, 

( en mean only a rcfcicncc to those objects , as the ‘the solar, 

3 lunar tables ’ — tables respecting the sun or moon ■ 

15 The class of Adjectives derived from proper 
mes, and called Proper Adjectives, are princi- 
pally adjectives of quality; as the ‘Sonahc 
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Method’, which menus a certain peculiar method, 
invented or employed by Socrates 

Some proper adjectives might he looked upon as contributing 
to form proper names , as ‘English law ‘jF/uuA literature’, 
tlio ‘ Elizabethan Ago ’ 

The Articles. 

The articles arc of great value in onr language They indicato 
three different forms of the noun, each with a ^epanto moaning 

• a virtue 1 Me virtue ’, and ‘ virtue arc all distinct. 

16. An or A is called the Indefinite Article: 
‘a horse’ means no one horse m particular It gives 
the species or kind of thing w anted, and loaves the 
choice of the mdu idual free 

The indefinite article is the nm-mphatic form of the numeral 

* one and has a meaning of its on n, different from tlio numeral 

‘ Give me a pen means ‘ gn c me an object of the species ‘ pen ’ ’ , 
‘give me one pen’, lays emphasis upon one, and implies that 
one is asked for, and not tr,o or three ‘ A horse, a liorse, my 
kingdom for a horse,’ is any horse, anything that is a horse 

The article, having a singular me inmg, is a sign of the singular 
number, and is used with all suigular nouns (provided they aio 
such as admit of the plural) Thus we do not say ‘ house 
‘table’, ‘star’, but ‘a- house’, ‘ a table’, ‘a star’ Hence it 
is used with general or class names, and not with piopcr names 
(Adam, JInrj ), nor with names of matcual (air, gold), nor with 
abstract names (wisdom, braver)) 'When class nouns have no 
plural change (sheep, cannon), the prcscnco or ahsonco of the 
article is a mark, of the number (a sheep, sheep) When ‘ a ’ is 
prefixed to a proper name (a Mr Brown), ono of a class is meant 

17. A is used before a consonant, and before ‘ b ’ 
sounded, ‘y’, or‘ w’ ‘ a meal’, ‘a bouse’ ‘a year’, 
l a world’ An is used before a vowel, and bcfoio silent 
‘ li ’ , as ‘ an ounce’, ‘ an hour ’ 

Many of the best writers, as Macaulay, use an before ‘ h ' (not 
silent) when tlio accent is on the second syllabic ‘ an historical 
parallel ’ 

Some words beginning with a vow el are pronounced as if they 
began with a consonantal ‘ y ’ ewe, eunuch, eulogy, European, 
useful, Ac Before such words some writers use 1 an ’, but most 
use ‘a’, wluchjs piofcrablo ( a owe’, ‘a European difficulty 
‘ a useful contfivanco ’ 
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18 The is called the Definite Article, because 
it points out one object definitely • * the horse ’ means 
some one horse in particular 

‘The’ is a vreaker form than the demonstrative 
' that ’ 

‘ That ’ in the first instance supposes something actually seen 
by being pointed out as when we say, pointing to a candle, 
‘ bring me that candle ’ When we cannot point to a thing, we 
may mark it out by some description ‘that candle which had 
just hem lit' Such descriptions when fully given have the 
form of the adjective clause, with a relative of restriction ‘that 
man whom (that) you see ’ As a lighter form, we employ ‘ the ’ 
instead of * that ’ — ‘ the candle which (that) has just been lit ’ , 
1 the man whom (that) yon see ’ A single individual, person or 
thing, is pointed out by some circumstance that applies to him 
or it, and not to any other 

These adjective clauses of description are often shortened, by 
leaving out whatever is not essential to the meaning Thus 
‘ the man that stands m the dooncay may be ‘ the man standing 
in the doorway ’, or still shorter, ‘ the man in. the doorway ’, the 
verb * standing ’ being understood In such cases what is left is 
an adverb phrase, and this is one of the most frequent accom- 
paniments of the definite article — ' The way ( that leads) to the 
castle ’ , * the tree before the house ’ , ‘ the church on the hill ’ , 
'the water of the mar ’ The single-word adverh may also be 
used — ‘ the evening star ’ is tho contraction for * the star that 
shines m the evening ’ , it might have been the ‘ star in the even- 
ing ’ , or ‘ the star of evening ’ , but usage prefers ‘ the evening 
star ’ Any one of the forms is distinctive? of a particular star, 
and that is enough 

When the important fact is given in the verb itself, the verb 
must be retained, whatever else is left out — ‘ Bring the candle 
that has been lighted if made shorter, must be ‘ the lighted 
candle 1 The circumstance that distinguishes this candle from 
the rest is its being lighted, and, therefore, the verb must be 
kept to show what individual is pointed at by ‘ the ’ ‘ The 

standing stones ’ , ‘ the coming race ’ 

An Adjective, especially m the superlative degree, may serve 
the same end as the participle — ‘the broad walk’ is supposed 
to be so well contrasted with all other walks by its breadth, that 
to give this adjective is to point to one walk exclusively So, 
' the great pyramid ’, ‘ the black hole ' ' The heaviest metal ’ is 

the one metal platinum 

A Noun may be the defining word ‘ the salt lako is a contrac- 
tion from ‘the lake that contains salt' , and, if there is only ono 
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such, tho article is properly used to point out an individual. 
So, ‘ the granite formation’, ‘the Atlantic eablo ‘tlie Pitt 
ministry ’ 

Tlie article may Tie used without any specifying accompani- 
ments, as ‘the fire’, ‘ the lull’, ‘the street’, ‘the general’, ‘the 
lion ’, ‘ the mmd ’, ‘ the Bar ’, ‘ the nch ’ The shortemng is hero 
carried to the very utmost , the defining circumstances are left 
out altogether This is because the person addressed knows 
what is meant "We say * the fire ’, instead of 1 the fire that is in 
this room,', because we are speaking to a person m the room, and 
using language that precludes all other fires When we say 
1 stir the fire ’, we can mean only the fire that is m the room if 
v\ e did not mean that, we should have to use defining u ords— 

‘ go and stir the bedroom fire ’ So, * the hill ’ means some one 
lull near and familiar , ‘ the street ’ is the street that is close by, 
or where we are living at the time, or that has been ahead) 
mentioned or defined. 

‘ The lion ’ is a shorter way of saying, ‘ the species of animals 
named the bon ’ So with ' the rose ’, ‘ the potato ’, ‘ the palm ’, 
among plants ‘ The French ’ is the people or nation having 
that name 

‘ The nch ’, * the powerful ’, * the great ’, ‘ the miserable ’, are 
phrases that leave out the class name — men or human beings — 
as being readily understood, and meiely give tho name of the 
selection intended, which selection, as being one and definite, 
receives the article 

' The true ’, ‘ the just ’, ‘ the good ‘ the lawful ’, ‘ the ex- 
pedient’, are other foims of the abstract nouns — tiuth, justice, 
goodness, lawfulness, expediency They may bo considered as 
shortened, for ‘the things that are tiuo’, ‘the things or actions 
of men, that are just &c Only the essential woid is retained , 
tho rest can be supposed 

‘The’ with a comparative, as m 1 the moie, the better’, does 
not show the ordinary use of the definite article , but is a survival 
of its ancient ablative form m tho stronger demonstrative sense 
of ‘that’ ‘Thy (the) ma, thy (the) bet’ is kterally ‘by that (or 
by so much) more, by that (or by so much) better’ , like the 
Latin ‘ quo magis, co melius ’ 1 They will ask the more ’, does 

not propeily exemplify a transitive verb with an object 

Scotticisms m the use of the Articles — Theie are various 
Scotticisms in connexion with the articles — ‘How much tho 
pound is it 1 ’ (what is it a pound ?) , ‘ sixpence the piece ’ (a 
piece), ‘ the sugar is cheaper ’ (sugar), * go to (the) school’ , ‘ say 
(the) grace’ , ‘a justice of (the) peace’ , ‘up (the) stairs’ , ‘ho 
is studying (the) Botany’ 

Tho names of diseases are recognised as proper nouns * he 
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lias caught cold’, ‘lio died of consumption, of typhus’ It is 
an nnpiopnety to treat them as class nouns, and prefix the 
article — the cold, the fever 

‘From Tweed to Tay’ is a poetical usigo , for ‘fiom the 
Tweed to the Tay ’ ‘Not north (o) sixpence ’ ‘ The day ’ (to 

day) 

‘ Who breaks a buttcifly upon a wheel is given by Lowth ns 
an error of the nrticlo Hie meaning is definite ‘the wheel ’ 

To diop the article from words that it has usually been joined 
to has a personifying effect When wo say ‘ society’ instead of 
’the society ’, we treat- society as a pcison So with ‘ Govern- 
ment ’ for ‘ the Government ’ The Americans say ‘ Community' 
tlunks so too ’ 

Substitutes for the Adjective 

19 The Adjective Clause is the longest and 
fullest equivalent to tlio Adjective, it is a sentenco 
serving to limit a noun in the same manner as tlio 
Adjective ‘ tlio way that he ought to go ’ is ‘ the right 
way ’ , ‘ accidents that ? esult in death ’ are ‘fatal acci- 
dents ’ , ‘ an attempt that has no chance of succeeding ’ 
is ‘ an impossible attempt’ 

Tlio Adjectn e Clause is more fully exemplified afterwards (see 
An ALTSia or Sentences) Wo have now seen that it is hy con 
tmcting Adioctivo Clauses that wo obtain the short expressions 
with tlio Defimto Article In the same nay wo explain the 
oxtuisivo employment of Nouns as Adjectncs, and tlio less 
frequent use of Ad\ubs aud Ficposilions 

20 The Participial Phrase gives the same 
meaning m a condensed foirn ‘accidents lesulting m 
death’, troops hired to fight’ (mercenary), ‘the know- 
ledge possessed bg him’ (his), ‘tribes given to the woi- 
slup of idols’ ( idolatious) 

2! The Prepositional Phrase is a still shorter 
form, hy an obvious ellipsis 1 the war between Russia 
and Tut hey’ (Russo Tuikish) ‘disturbances m the colo- 
nies ’ ( colonial ), ' the hook before me ’ ( this ) 

22 Nouns employed as Adjectives ‘a gold 
crow n ’ , ‘ the cotton districts the police regulations ’ , 
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‘the Scrim decrees 7 , ‘ Health of Towns Act’, ‘ cod- 
hier oil 5 

These oto all contracted forms ‘a. gold crown’ is ‘ a crown 
Inal is madi of rjo'id ‘ a crown made of gold \ ‘ a crown of gold’, 
by retaining the only essential word and putting it in the regular 
position of the Adjectn e, we say * a gold crown ' So, ‘ the 
districts wlmc co'toii is ejroicn ’ ; ‘the regulations Hint ere laid 
do, on hjtt.epol cc’ , the decrees (hat were issu'd from Berlin' , 
‘the Act that was pa s-al fur improving the Jlaillh of Towns ’ , 

‘ oil that isprepe red from the liaer of the cod ’ 

From what has been nlreadj said as to the employment of tho 
Definite Article, it will he seen th it words arc often left out 
that are essential to tho full etpre^ion of the meaning, because 
the hearer can supplj them from a knowledge of the circum- 
stances 

The same noun used ns an adjective lias not always tho same 
meaning in ‘ ao 7 d fields’, the meaning of ‘ gold ’ is different , 
being the ‘fields where gold is gathers l or dig’ Tho word 
‘ house ’ has a different application in each of the following in- 
stances — housemaid, house top, home proper!} , house tax, house 
surveyor, house fittings, house dunnage, house robber} In 
expressing tho meaning at full m each case, a difLrent serb 
would be necessary ‘ibis however, r,c are oft< n able to guess, 
from tlie meanings of the words themselves "We see that ‘ Jionso 
tax ’ is likely to mean a tax imposed upon tbc owners of houses 
In other cases, the circumstances or the context will show what 
is the connection intended. 

23 The Possessive forms of Nouns and 
Pronouns may servo the purpose of tho Adjective 
‘God’s commands’ are ‘the divine commands’; * a 
mother's caro ’ is ‘ mothei ly or maternal care’, f whose 
imago is this 1 ’ 

Again the equivalence to tho clause may ho shown ‘the 
commands that God has issued", ‘such care as a mother bestows ’, 

‘ an image that represents whom is this V 

24 Adverbs and Prepositions may also occa 
sionally be employed for Adjectives 

This is possible b} leaving out part of tlio complete expres- 
sion ‘ The king that then reigned ’ is made ‘ the then king ’ 

‘ The doicn tram ’ is a shortened form of ‘ the tram that goes 
down ’ ‘ After ages ‘ ages that are to come after {the present )’ , 

‘the afore discourse’, ‘tho discourse that has been given above 
(fiie point where we now are) ’ 
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Co-ordinating or Predicate Adjectives. 

25 The Predicate of a sentence is often made 
ip of an Incomplete Verb and an Adjective 
‘tho rose is ? eel , ‘the vand became violent’, ‘the 
king turned pale ‘ it is growing colder ‘ slie was pro- 
nounced blameless ’ 

26 Adjectives in the Predicate are not 
restrictive, hut co-ordinating They do not narrow 
the class mentioned, hut express some new meaning 
that adds to what we know of it 

In the designation ‘fixed stars’, the adjective ‘fixed’ nnr 
ruws the class ‘stars’, and increases its signification, so that 
the suhicct denotes not all ‘ stars ’, hut such stars as are fixed 
this is the usual purpose of an ndjectn c joined to a nonn In 
the saying — ‘the fixed stars are remote ’ — tho adjective ‘remote’ 
docs not farther narrow the class ‘ fixed stars ’, hut predicates, or 
says, of them that they arc ‘ remote ’ , that they belong to tho 
class ‘ remote or distant tilings ’ If we fill in a supposed ellipsis, 
writing ‘ tho fixed stars aro remote things, stars, Ac ’, then 
‘ remote ’ is restrictive, limiting ‘ things ', * stars ’, &c , hut not 
limiting ‘ the fixed stars ’ 

27 Many Adjectives prefixed to Nouns 
are not restrictive, but co-ordinating, or 
predicate Adjectives 

This can ho known only from the senso 

When an adjcctivo is prefixed to a proper or singular name, it 
cannot he restnctive ‘ Brave soldieis ’ expresses a select class 
of soldiers, possessing, in addition to the qualities of nil other 
soldiers, tho quality of being bravo But ‘ brave Curtius ’ 
cannot restrict Curtius an individual cannot ho restricted 
The meaning is — ‘ Curtius, who was brave ’ , it is a short way of 
mentioning Curtius, and of saying also that Curtius was a brave 
man 

‘ Glorious Apollo ’ is ‘ Apollo, who is glorious ’ It names 
Apollo, and adds that he is glorious 
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Definition. 

I. The Verb is the part of speech concerned 
in predication, that is, in affirming or denying 
— in presenting something to he believed, or disbelieved, 
something that can he acted on. There can he no 
sentoneo without a Ycrh ‘Milton wiotc Paiadise 
Lost ’ , ‘ the sun shines ’ , * the sea is calm ’ 

In affirmation, as lias been seen, there mnst always bo two 
things, a subject and a predicate The subject is expressed by 
a noun or its equivalent , the predicate always contains a i cib 
Whenever anj word has the cliect of predicating 01 affirming, it 
is from tint circumstance a verb But vcibs ha\e the fuither 
grammatical distinction of being inflected to express varieties of 
lime, person, number, manner of action, Lc A verb proper is 
thus distinguished from a w ord belonging to some otlior part of 
speech that may bo used m predication The advcib ‘ away ’ 
may bo cmplojcd for the aerb ‘go’, but it is not on that 
account a true grammatical verb , no do not say ‘ I aw ay, thou 
awayest, they nwayed ’ 


Classes of Verbs. 

2. L Transitive Verbs. — The fixe warms the 
room 

Hero ‘ warm ’ is called transitive, because tho action passes 
over to and affects a ceitam object, ‘the room ’ This is con 
trasted with another class of verbs exemplified by ‘the lire 
glows ’ , where tho action, ‘glowing’, is said not to pass away 
from, but to adhere to, the fire It is with a transitivo verb 
that wc have a sentence containing subject, action, and object, 
m other words, the completion of tho predicate by an object 

Transitive verbs are construed in tho passivo voice — ‘ Watt 
invented the steam-engine ’, ‘ tho steam-engine was invented by 


Reflexive Veils aro transitive verbs with the same 
individual as both subject and object ‘ I laid me down’, 
‘ they contradicted themselves ‘ the king’s policy de- 
veloped itself 
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Reciprocal Verbs are transitive verbs used in the 
expression of mutual action and reaction of subject 
and olijeet ‘ they help each other ’ 

There is nothing peciilnr m tlio verbs thomselves , they are 
ordinary transitive vetbs , but from the circumstances of their 
nso they seldom take the passive form ‘ They retro contra- 
dicted by themselves ’ is not a usual form, being quite mine 
eessary , but we may say ‘ they were contradicted by their own 
evidence,’ or such like. ‘They help each other’ is simply ellip 
heal for ‘they help, ccicJl helps (the) othcr(s) ' , and the passive 
construction is equally rare m this caso 

3 II Intransitive Verbs — Como, lie, sit, Btand, 
sloep, walk, run, speak, bulk, v, ondcr, groan, breathe, 
live, die 

These givo a complete meaning without an object — -‘Ho 
comes’, ‘they run’, ‘I wonder’, ‘wo shall all die’ ‘After 
life’s fitful fever, be sleeps well ’ 

One of the innumerable nays of shortening speech 13 to leave 
out the object of a verb, and express the action generally, or 
ywthout re I erring to any object in particular Thus the verb 
‘sec’ is a transitive verb , it needs an object, or something to 
bo seen ‘ the child secs the candle ’ Yet no have this oxpres 
sion — ‘The new-born child secs, the puppy is blind’ Tho 
y erb now expresses the power of seeing things m general, and 
not any ono thiug in particular So, ‘men build houses’ 
(tran ) , ‘men build, and time pulls down’ (intrans ) ‘Blest 
bo tho art that can immortalise ' * Keep (for keep yoursdf, re 
flexive) out of tlie way ’ 

Jntiansitivc Verbs converted into Transitives — Intransitive 
verbs nro very often modified by adverbial expressions in the 
form of preposition and noun , as ‘ I wonder ad his zeal ’ , ‘ they 
came to the i esolutwn ’ , ‘his friends stood by him ’ By an 
allowable processj tho prepositions in such cases become adverbs 
united to tho vcibs, constituting them compound verbs, and 
rendoring them transitive lihcyyiso yyhxt was the object of tlie 
preposition being now the object of tho verb Thus wo havo 
tlie verbs ‘wonder at,’ ‘come to,’ ‘standby,’ ‘speak to,' ‘ndo 
about ’ (tlie tov. n, the fields), which aro often transitive m tho 
fullest sense, as tested bj tho passive construction ‘Ins zeal 
was wondered at’ , ‘tlio lesolution was come to’ , ‘the servant 
was spoken to ’ 

The verbs termed ‘ Causative ’ aie a class of Transitive verbs, 
formed from Intrausitive * He sets ’ is ‘ he causes to sit’ So 
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‘stay, lay, fell, raise, soak, drench, dip,* Lc , are short ways of 
giving the sense of ‘cause or make to stand, lie, fall, nse, suck, 
drink, dive,’ kc 

Some intransitive verbs are made transitive and causative 
without an}' change ‘ the horse walks ’ (mtrnns ) , * the groom 
trailed the horse ’ (trans ) , * the wood floated ’, (mtrans ) , ‘ the 
raftsman floated the wood down the river ’ (trans ) 

Many intransitive verbs take a cognate noun after them, 
which is rather an adverbial modification than a true object , as 
‘ they ran a race,' ‘ 1 have fought a good fight,' ‘ sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking ’ Yet, as in the prepositional phrases 
above, the noun can be subject in the passive construction ' a 
race was run,’ Lc 

4 Ed Incomplete, Apposition, or Copula 
Verbs * — Be, become, seem, appear, grow, walk. 

The verb * be ’ nsually needs some word to coma after it in 
order to give a meaning ‘ he xs ’ means nothing (except to 
express simple existence) ‘ he is leader ’, ‘ he is strong ’, ‘hew 
at a distance ' arc sentences where the predicating verb takes 
some additional words — noun, adjective, or adverb — to giro a 
complete sense. 

‘ "What seemed the likeness of a kingly crown’ , ‘tbo decision 
appeared to be just ’ , ‘ the small acorn will grow a mighty tree ' 

‘ He lived an apostle and died a martyr ’ , the intransitive verbs 
‘ live ' ‘ die,’ appear here as incomplete verbs, completed by the 
nouns ‘ an apostle, ’ ‘ a martyr ’ 

5 Certain verbs are designated Auxiliary Verbs, because 
they contribute to make up various forms in tho conjugation of 
the verb ‘ Be,’ the incomplete or copula vorb by pro-emmenoo, 
is the chief , the others are — ‘have’, ‘will’, ‘shall’ 

6 The Impersonal Verbs are, strictly speaking, verbs 
defective in the persons, being used only with the third person 
singular, they are hence called also ‘ uniptrsonal ’ Such are 
‘it rains,’ 'it snows ' 

7 Other parts of speech are sometimes used as 
verbs as ‘ Hence, home, you idle creatures ' ‘ Up, Guards, and 
at ’em’ There is m such instances an obvious ellipsis) or 
omission of the proper verb ’go hence’ Nouns and Adjec 
taves are frccl} converted into verbs, and regularly conjugated 
as such ‘ he ages fast ‘ the sun dries the road ’ 


5 
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THE ADVERB 
Definition 

I The Adverb limits or modifies the mean- 
ing of the Verb — ‘she sings brilliantly’ , ‘ they 
ran well ’ 

The verb usually expresses some action, or active exertion, 
and, as an action maj be performed in many nays, words are 
needed to show this , the action named by the verb ‘sing’ may 
be performed with every variety of excellence, and under many 
circumstances , and instead of employing additional sentences 
to specif} these modes, a single word or phrase is tahen for thepur- 
pose ‘ She 6ang lure yesterday for an hour with great applause ’ 
Four circumstances are given as accompanying or modiljiug the 
action — one of place, given by the single word adverb ‘here’ , 
one of time by a single word ‘jesterdaj ’, and another of time 
by a phrase ‘ for an hour ’ , one of quality or manner by a phrase 
‘ with great applause 1 

When wo S3y the adverb qualifies the verb, we mean the 
action expressed by the verb, which action maj involve other 
words in addition. ‘ He boldly fought-his way-to-thc-bamer ’ 

‘ boldly’ qualifies the entire predicate — ‘fought his way to the 
bamer ’ 

The adverb is commonly said to qualify, not verbs alono, bnt 
also adjectives and other adverbs This is not true generallj, bnt 
applies to one of the smallest classes of adverbs, these express- 
lug I) rar EE The attributes expressed by adjectives are usually 
variable in degree , and the \ analions are expressed by adverbs 
‘ good, very grod ’ , eo with adverbs — ‘ wisely, very wisely ’ But 
the most numerous class of adi erbs, the class containing ninety- 
nine out of a handled of the whole — adierbs of manner or 
quality, could not from their naturo qualify Adjectives and 
Adverbs. 'A being darkly wise ’ is partly a poetic figure, and 
partly exemplifies the practice of using adverbs of quality to 
express degree, through some accident in their meaning that 
suggests quantity Thus ‘scarcely’, ‘exceedingly’, ‘confound 
edly are in the first instance adverbs of quality or m ann er, but 
they are adopted to serve for degree. 

When an adverb seems to qualify a preposition, it really quail 
fies an adverbial phrase ‘ gruill y abo\ c lus reach ‘muiA before 
the tune 
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An adverb may qualify a noun, but the nouns so qualified arc 
transmuted verbs ■ or veibal nouns * I shall study only instruc- 
tion for * only that I may instruct ’ , ‘bo was fully master of 
the subject’, ‘he fully mastered ’ 'An only son ’ is ‘an only 
begotten son ’ By such abbreviations adverbs aro at last taken 
for adjectives ‘The house here' is 'the house that where’ 
Napoleon, (who was) lately Emperor of the French ’ This is 
less irregular than ‘the late Emperor *, the fact of time is more 
properly stated by an adverb ‘ my former teacher ’ is a trans- 
formation of ‘ he that formerly taught mo ’ 

Classes of Adverbs 

2 Before classify mg adverbs according to their signification 
(ns place, time, Ac.1, it is proper to advert to an impoitant dis- 
tinction running through all these classes Most advcibs con- 
tain their meaning within themselves, and are therefore colled 
nuiplCj they might also bo called absolute, or notional , such 
are ‘ now ‘ here ’, ‘ greatly ‘ delightfully ’ A small number 
haVo no meaning m themselves, but refer to some ndjoimng 
clause for the mcauing , as, ‘when,’ ‘while,’ ‘whero’ 
‘whether’, ‘whence’, ‘why’, ‘wherever ‘as’, ' than ’, Ac 
These are to the other sdvubs what the pronoun is to the noun, 
and hence they are called i dative <ad\ orbs , they are also connec- 
tive or conjundne adverbs, being m fact commonly reckoned 
among conjunctions ‘ He came while' is not intelligible , tho 
sense is suspended tall somo other clause is supplied ‘ He came 
while I was speaking ’ , ‘ I know not whence you arc ' 

Most of this class arc obvious derivatives of the relative ‘ who ’ 
(or its root) , and we have seen that they are substitutes for the 
relative pronouns 

Taking simple and relative adverbs together, wo may classify 
them thus — 

3 I Adverbs of Place; as ‘hero’, ‘there’, 
‘ without ‘ above ’, ‘ neai ’, ‘ apart ’, ‘ together ’, &c 

This includes tho following regularly formed pronominal 
group — 

Place where Motion to Motion from 

Here Hither Hence 

There Thither Thence 

Where "Whither Whence 

Also the compounds, ‘hitherward’, ‘thitherward’, ‘whither- 
ward ’ 
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4 1 Rest in a place: ‘here’, ‘there’, ‘where’, 
‘ by ’, ‘ near ’, ‘ yonder ’, ‘ above ’, ‘ below 
Here, m this place, this place , opposed to 4 there ’, in (hat, 
or some other place , an adverbial substitute for the demonstra 
tivc ‘this’ It has metaphorical extensions to other subjects 
‘ here lies the difference ’ 

There, in its primitive meaning, is explained by its contrast 
to ‘ here ' The two are coupled together in various idioms , as 
4 neither here nor (here ’ (no matter), 4 here a plain, there a river ’ 
‘There’ has a very peculiar use "We employ it to begin 
sentences without any special reference to the idea of place, and 
hence derive one of our idiomatic forms of syntax. 4 There was 
once a good king ' , ‘(here was not a tree to bo seen ’ , 4 there 
came a voico from heaven ’ Out of the definite signification 
'in that place ’ has sprung an expression of mere existence. It 
is not difhcult to account for the transition. To he able to say 
that a thing is in a certain place is to give an emphatic assurance 
that it exists , and lienee the localising statement has become 
the statement of existence Instead of saying 4 a road is ’, or 
4 exists ’, we say 4 there is a road ’ This idiom is found very 
convenient, hut is apt to be abused, and the excessive use of it 
should be avoided Thus, instead of such circumlocutions as 
4 there is a sense m which that is true 4 there is a plan by winch 
you might do it ’, we might with more elegance, because more 
briefly, say 4 in one sense that is true ’, 4 one plan would he ’ 

The following sentence is an example of the effect of the form 
in question 4 One act James induced them to pass which would 
have been most honourable to lnm and them, if there were not 
abundant proofs that it was meant to he a dead letter’ 
(Macaulay ) 

Where is one of our interrogative words In form it is on 
adverb, like ‘here ’ and ‘there , m use it is also a purely con- 
noctivo word, serving the function of a relative or of a conjunc- 
tion 4 She left the place where she wa8 so happy ' Having 
the original meaning of place, it has acquired the same meta 
phoncal extensions as those two other words 4 Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’fas folly to he wise.’ By an ellipsis easy to explain we 
find it employed ns if it were a substantive 4 He had no where 
to lay his head ’, for 4 he had no place where he might lay his 
head’ Wo have the compound phrase ‘somewhere’, like 
‘somehow’, ‘nohow’, Ac 

Near, by, are tho adverbs of nearness or proximity 
'there was no one bj ’ , 4 he stood by ’ , 4 by comes a horseman' 
'By’ shows its difference from ‘here’ (in this spot), in tbB 
phrase 4 put Lj winch means put away or remove. 
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Under this head to class the 'adverbs of numerical order 
'firstly* or * first *, ‘secondly’, ‘ lastly*. 

6. 2 Motion to a place: ‘hither’, ‘thither’, 
* whither ’. 

Hither, thither, are like wi so an opposed and mntnally 
explaining couple * to this place ‘ to that place * , * como 
hither’, * go thither ' , ' where I am, thither yo cannot como ’ 

Whither is ' to what place 1 * ns an interrogativo ’ , ‘to 
which placo *, as a relative. 

6 3 Motion from a place: ‘hence’, ‘thence’, 
‘whence’ 

Hence, thence, whence ; ‘ from this placo ‘from that 
place’, ‘ from what or which placo’ ‘Hence’ is extended to 
timo, ' a week hence also to reason or cause, as * hence (from 
this cause) it is ' , likewise from tins source or ongin ‘ all other 
faces borrowed hence their light, their grace ' Tho oxtension to 
time hardly takes placo with * thence *and ’whcnco’, but tlicso 
share in tho extensions to reason or cause ‘the facts are 
admitted, whence vre concludo that the pnnciplo is true’ 
'From whence’ seems a tautology, or superfluity of expression, 
hut wo find it in good uso 'Who art thou, courteous 
stranger, and from whence 1 ' 

Separatum in place is expressed by ‘apart’, ‘separately’, 
‘asunder’. 

Conjunction is expressed by ' together ’ 

Place, in a variety of relative positions, is indicated by 
‘above’, ‘aloft’, ‘below’, ‘under’, ‘down’, ‘beyond, 
‘yonder’, ‘away’, ‘through’, ‘in’, ‘out’, ‘without, ‘in- 
wards ‘ inside ’, ‘ around , ‘ fro ’, ‘ forth ’ 

Tho Compounds with tho singlo adverbs of placo aro exceed- 
ingly numerous, and many of them pass into other classes, and 
even into other parts of speech by metaphorical application 
hereby, herein, hereupon, thereabouts, thereafter, therefore, 
thereof, thoreon, whereas, whereby, whereforo, whereof, any- 
where, elsewhere, somewhere, wheresoever, kc 

7. H Adverbs of Time; as ‘over’, ‘Jatoly’, 
‘ often ’, ‘ before &c Timo may bo present, past, or 
future 

8. 1 Time present. Under this wo include 
tbo following ‘now’, ‘to-day’, ‘instantly’, ‘presently’, 
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‘still’, ‘ forthwith ‘henceforth’, together with such 
phrases as ‘ this instant ’, &c 

Closely allied to this class aro those adverbs that connect one 
thing with another in point of tamo, such as ‘ while ‘ when 
‘then’, ‘as’, ‘ immediately ’ 

The word now is tho mam or typical adverb of present time, 
from which signification its other uses are derived. 

* Immediately ’ is used by the Scotch, when tho English use 
‘presently’ ‘I will come presently’ is the current English 
expression for ‘I will lose no tame’, ‘I will como without 
delay 1 The strict use of ‘ immediately ’ is to make one event 
follow close on another m a narrative , ‘ he honrd tho news, 
and immediately set out ' 

9. 2 Time past: ‘before’, ‘heretofore’, 
‘ hitherto ’, ‘ already ’, ‘ lately ‘ once ‘ yesterday ’ 

The meaning of once is ‘ some former time not signified ’ 

10. 3 Time future" ‘hereafter’, ‘afterwards’, 
‘soon’, ‘henceforth’, ‘presently’, ‘immediately’, ‘to- 
morrow’, ‘no more’ 

It will be seen that some of theso (soon, presently, immcdi 
ately, henceforth) have been already enumerated under present 
tamo They express an action just about to commence, and thore 
fore, though strictly futuro, they are yet also practically present 

11. 4 Duration and Repetition ‘ever’, 
‘never’, ‘always’, ‘aye’, ‘often’, ‘seldom’, ‘rarely’, 
‘occasionally’, ‘frequently’, ‘continually’, ‘continu- 
ously’, ‘incessantly’, ‘perpetually’, ‘again’, ‘once’, 
‘twice’, ‘daily’, ‘monthly’, ‘annually’, ‘ peiiodically’ 

Ever is the foremost of the class expressive of duration Its 
meaning is ‘ at all times or ‘ through all time ’ , and owing to 
the great force or impressiveness obtained through this extensive 
signification, we find it cmploj ed as a word of emphasis ‘ if he 
offer ever so much meaning an indefinitely large quantity 
By analogy wo extend the figure stall farther, and say ‘ever so 
little’, although tins somewhat borders on a contradiction of 
the original meaning , ns also does ‘ cicr the less ’ for ‘ one whit 
the les3 ’ The same reason explains tho applications of ‘ nevor’ 
As it excludes all tune, it is a terra of strong denial, and is 
employed for more purposes of emphasis ‘ Ho answered him 
never a word,’ 
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Again means originally- ‘ back * opposite 1 on the con 
trary ’, ‘ on the other hand’, and hence ‘ a second time ’, bnt 
is not confined to this application. It serves as a conjunctive 
adverb, or conjunction, introducing a new sentence or paragraph, 
with the signification * once moro ’, or 1 m addition ’ By the 
phrase * once and again frequent repetition is denoted 

12. m. Degree, or Measure; as 'much’, 
1 little ’, ‘ very ’, ‘ far ’, * exceedingly 

These refer to the attribute of quantity, which has been seen 
above to be estimated in two ways, namely, by numbers, and by 
indefinite words 

For a scale of intensity beginning at the least, we have ‘very 
little ’, * little ‘ slightly ‘ scared} ’, * inconsiderably ’, 

‘ pretty ’, * moderately ‘ onough ', 1 sufficiently ’, ‘ much ’, 
‘very much’, ‘greatly’, ‘exceedingly’, ‘utterly’, ‘thoroughly’, 
‘ generally ’, * universally ‘ terribly ’. ‘ Gay ’, in the sense of 

* very ’, is a Scotticism 

1 Generally ’ has two Tory different meanings which are llnblo to occasion 
ambiguity In the ono sense It Implies ‘ for tho most part or ‘In tbo 
majority of Instances , as ‘ the plan generally succeeded , or succecdod In 
tho greater number of trials In tho other senso It means a general or 
generalised fact or nttributo, something common to a wholo class, ns 
‘Animals generally hnvo a nervous system or, it is a general property of 
animals Tho first is tho most usual meaning, tho second is hotter 
expressed by tho phrase 4 in genoral ’ 

Defect The following may he considered as expressing quan- 
tity under the form of defect or deficiency * almost ’, ‘ nearly ’, 
‘little’, ‘less’, ‘ least ’, ‘ hardly ‘but’, ‘partly’, ‘woll-mgh’ 

‘ Partly ’ is an adverb of division 'partly his, pai tly yours ’ 

Excess is implied by * very ’, ‘ far ’, ‘ exceedingly ’, ‘ more 
‘ most ’, ‘ hotter ’, ‘ best ‘ worst ’ 

Equality, or sufficiency ‘ enough ’, * sufficiently ‘ equally ’, 

‘ exactly ’, ‘ perfectly ’, ‘ truly ’, ‘ just ’ 

Abatement, or gradation ‘ hardly ’, ‘ piecemeal ‘ gradually ’ 

Repetition (implies number) ‘ seldom ’, ‘ often ’, ‘ frequently’, 

‘ once ’, ‘ twice ’, ‘ thnee ’, ‘ again ’, ‘ once more In tho sense 
of addition ‘ also ’, * likewise ’, ‘ besides ‘ too ’ 

13 There are certain important adverbs of 
Comparison ‘so’, ‘as’, ‘than’, ‘the’, and ‘too’ With 
these maybe joined ‘enough’, ‘sufficiently’, and ‘only’ 

So, in its original etymology, is a demonstrative pronoun, 
meaning ‘by that ' We have seen that it is still employed in 
this character It thence became an adverb of comparison 
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‘it was so dark, that we could sec nothing ’ It was dark ‘hj 
(hat, to that measure, namely, that we could not see' To 
make the comparison, some second clause or statement is 
requisite Sometimes it is used with a marked emphasis 
' Bo frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their from. 

In colloquial lan gu ago, we often leave the comparison un- 
supplied, and then tho word is a mere expression of intensity 
‘ the view is so fine ’ 

Tho application to signify cause and effect is in conformity 
with tho original meaning 'he ran with all his might, and so 
was first’, which is to say, that ‘running m that manner, he 
Became first’, tho relation of cause and effect being inferred 
from the sequence of statement 
As, otymologically, is a contraction of ‘ all -so ’. In substance 
it is the same word as ‘ so ’, and admits of the same interpreta- 
tion. It also retains a pronominal application m the relative 
combination ‘such as’, and perhaps in the constructions 'as 
follows’, 'as regards’ The adverbial signification ‘as brave 
as a lion ’ may be explained ‘ brave by that (or in that degree) by 
■which, (or tn which degree) a lion is bravo ’ By an admitted 
ellipsis, we may say ‘ brave as a lion ’ ‘As far as we can see ’, 
‘ as two is to one, so is twelve to six ’, two is to one by that, 
twelve is to six by that ‘ Men are more happy, as they are less 
involved in affairs ‘ more ' (the more) completes the comparison 
‘As ’ passes into more remote meanings when used as a conjunc- 
tion. Thus it means lime — * he trembled as he spoke ’ , reason 
— ‘ as (for since) you are of that opinion ’ In combination with 
‘if’, tho comparative signification is still apparent, ‘as if we 
did not know that ’ There is simply an ellipsis 

Than (formerly ‘then’) follows comparatives. ‘He is 
stronger than you 'is, in full, ‘he is stronger, then (—next, 
in a lower degree) strong are you ’ 

The (0 E thy, abb of demonstr adj )precedes comparatives 
‘The more, the batter ’=‘by that more, by that better’, ‘better 
in that degree tn which more ’ Compare ‘ as ’ 

Too is likewise an adverb of comparison occasionally employed 
in the absolute sense Its terseness is fully appreciated in trans- 
lating into other languages, as the Latin * He is too old to 
learn ' is a happy abbreviation of ‘ he is so old that ho is unable 
to learn ' When the phrase expressing the comparison is sup 
pressed, we must understand the word in the sense of ‘more than 
enough, than what is just, right, convenient, fitting, or desirable’ 

‘Oh! that this too solid flesh would melt, 

21a w, and resolve itself into a dew 
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Enough, and sufficiently are also nsed m a similar way 
‘ I am old enough to manage my own affairs , the irritation is 
sufjmenily great to lead to war The longer forms would he 
‘ 1 am so old that I am able to manage my own affairs , the 
irritation is so great that it may lead to war 
The condensation may he earned even to the omission of the 
word of comparison, the force of which, however, is felt to he 
implied ‘ He is not & man to put confidence m ’ , ‘ he had not 
the prudence to conceal his anger The longer forms would 
he ‘ he is not so honourable (trustworthy, godd, able, &c ) a 
-man that one can put confidence in him ’ , ' he was not bo 
prudent as to conceal his anger — that he concealed his anger * 
The important word only, with the synonymes * solely 
‘merely’, ‘alone’, might he included nnder the present head 
The general me anin g of ‘ only ’ is ‘ this one thing by itself to 
the exclusion of other things. 


14. iT Belief and Disbelief, or Certainty 
and Uncertainty; as ‘truly’, ‘surely’, ‘certainly’, 
‘nay’, ‘not’, ‘perhaps’, ‘possibly’. 

This being a distinction of great and leading importance, the 
words that indicate the degrees of certainty and uncertainty aro 
. marled class, although not very numerous. 

Por the expression of hdxrf or certainty, we have ‘ certainly’, 
‘surely’, ‘assuredly’, ‘tally’, ‘verily’, ‘undoubtedly’, 
‘exactly’, ‘positively’, ‘precisely’, ‘indeed’, ‘yes’, ‘yea’,* 
with a Tanety of phrases, as, ‘of course ’, * by all means ’, ‘in 
truth’, ‘evenso’, ‘justso’, ‘ most assuredly ’, ‘ by pH manner 
of means’, * on every ground ’, ‘without feu’, ‘without excep- 
tion’, ‘beyond all doubt ’, ‘ beyond the possibility of question ’, 
‘to be sure’ 


Por the expression of disbelief, we have principally the great 
particle of negation, ‘not’, or ‘no’,* and phrases deriving 
their negative force from it* ‘no’, ‘not’, ‘nay’, ‘not so , 
‘not at all’, ‘no wise’, ‘by no means’, ‘by no manner of 
means’, ‘on no account’, ‘in no respect’, ‘not in tho least’, 

vrwds yO, yea, ay, no, are called aaverbs, and seem to have an 
adverbial ferco tot sls Mr 0- P Mason remarks, they are no^c*" used to 
qualify verbs, adjective- or other adverbs, and therefore appear scarcely 
entitled to the appellation. He proposes to call then Interjections , but 
this too seems cbjectionab’e, as they are not outbursts of emotion, like 
a^s I ‘hurrah i and the like. They are rather a species of relative 
words, -which express a speaker’* asssDt or denial to a particular state- 
ment.no. by repeating the statement, but by referring to It as having 
‘JZ i*? 1 , e ff°= 2c « d - Hauy ef the words in the above list, my be 
detached in the same —ay from tho sentence that they qualify , for 
examme- certainly ’• surely * indeed , &x The adverb then stands 
alone by an obvious eTHprfu 
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1 not a whit ’, ‘ not a bit ‘ not a jot ‘forsooth * (an ironical 
phnwe in modem English, but nsed at ono time sononsly, for 
‘ venly ') 

T?or probability, contingency , or uncertainty, wo have ‘ perhaps,’ 
•probably’, ‘possibly’, ‘raaybo’, 'haply', ‘mayhap’, ' likely, ’ 

• porchanco ’, ‘ peradveutnre , howboifc 

!5. V Cause and Effect; as ‘ therefore ’, 

• wherefore ’, ‘why’, ‘whence’, ‘hence’, ‘thus’, and 
numerous phrases 

Undor this head we may inclndo instrumentality, which 
meaning, howorer, although abundantly expressed by phrases 
and clauses, is seldom given by any single word. 

16 VL Manner, or Quality; ns ‘woll’, ‘iU’, 
‘ wisely ‘ bravely ’, * softly ‘ quickly ‘ remarkably 
‘ nghfcly ’ 

As with ndjcchvcs, this is tho class that includes the great 
body of adverbs Of tho five previous classes it is possible 
to givo an cvhanshvo enumeration, but adverbs of qnnhty 
make a largo part of tho vocabulary of tho language. Tho 
inodo or manner of doing an action may ho vory various, ns wo 
may soo on a little reflection. Suppose tho subject is pntting 
somothmg in motion , wo may move quickly, steadily, violontly, 
suddenly, abruptly, hurriedly, Btmight, zigzag, strong!), 
rightly, beautifully, unexpectedly, and so on And every kind 
of action that it is possible to mention has varieties of manner 
peculiar to itself Thus * to speak ’, ‘ to sing ‘ to cat ’, ' to 
look ’, 1 to work ', ‘ to govern ', ‘ to die hove nil their special 
modes, exclusive of the attributes of time, place, and degree, 
abom enumerated , and the word, or phrase, or clause, oxpres 
sive of that mode, is considered in grammar as an adverb * Ho 
spoke long, dearly, to the purpose ’ ‘ Ho looked hard, with 

anxiety, as if he were in earnest ' ‘Ho governed wisely, with 
discretion, so as to gain esteem ’ ‘ He died easily, wthcnil 

suffering, as one would haic predicted ’ A word, or combination 
of words, answering to tho roterrogatuo ‘how’ is an adverb 
of manner, as replying to an mquir) into tho speoial modo 
or circumstances of an action If we say ‘the sun slimes’, 
any ono may demand a more specific account of this fact, which 
is known to toko place in a variety of ways, and tho words 
omployed to givo such more specific information are adverbs or 
the equivalents of adverbs ‘the Bun shines brightly, or with 
intermission, or so as to light up the landscape, or as if wc were 
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tn. the tropics ' The name for the specifying attribute of a r rmn 
corresponds to the adjective in grammar , the specifying 
attributes of the verb are given by the adverb Now, from the 
great variety of ways and circumstances of the performance of 
actions, adverbs, and adverbial phrases and clauses, liko adjec- 
tives and their equivalents, aro necessarily innumerable. 

17. Adverbs of Manner are often used to 
express Degree: ‘ seriously ', ‘ hopelessly ’, ‘pierc- 
ingly ’, * provokmgly ‘ inseparably ’, * inextricably ’ 

‘The patient is seriously, hopelessly ill ’ , ‘the nir is piercingly 
cold’, ‘no was provokmgly cool ' they are inseparably, inextri- 
cably connected ' 

18. The formation of adverbs from Parti- 
ciples is an elegant means of brevity ‘ provokrngly 
‘knowingly’, ‘avowedly’, ‘invitingly’. 

‘ Ho was proioktngly cool ’ is a short way of giving tho sense 
of ‘ ho was so cool as to provoke one — that one could not hit feel 
provoled ' ' They broke the law knowingly ’ is a condensation 

for ‘they broke the law, and they knew that they were doing so ' 

‘ He has avowedly retracted hia opinion ' , ‘the Maoris invitingly 
ajar’. 

Substitutes for the Simple Adverb. 

19. The equivalents of the Adverb in com- 
position are phrases and clauses. 

(1 ) Place. Phrases * I was never in that place, quarter, 
town, part of the world, dc. (— there)’, ‘at tho scat of judg- 
ment ’, ‘ in tho skies ’, ‘ under the greenwood tree Clauses 

‘ wherever me goes ( = everywhere), ono hears tho same story’, 
* where the tree falls, there will it ho ’ , ‘ whither I go, yc cannot 
como ' , * go whence you came The relative adverbs — ‘ whore ', 
‘whither , ‘whence’, ‘wheresoever,’ kc — are tho connectives 
of these clauses with the mam clause, whilo they also qualify, 
by the attnbnto of place, the verb in tho dependent clnuso 

(2) Time. Phrases ‘Their rivalry is active oven to this day 
(— yet) ’, * every two years ’ (= biennially) , ‘ once on a tunc ’ , 

‘ tho day before yesterday ’, ‘ next year ’, * a century ago ’ 
Clauses ‘ while I live {— ever, cthcays, kc ) I will follow truth ’ , 

‘ I willcomc when I can ’ , 1 tho thing was done bejore I came ’ 

These clauses are introduced either by the relative adverbs of 
tune — ‘ ere ’, ' until ’, ‘ when ‘ w hilo , ' whenever ' — or by the 
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prepositions 'before', 'after', ‘ since’, which in this applies- 
tion govern clauses, instead of nouns, hut are usually called 
conjunctions. 

(3 ) Degree. Phrases ‘ The scene was tn a singular degree 
(= singularly) romantic’ , ‘ho is so clever as to surprise one 
( surprisingly clever) ' , ‘by ever so littlo ’, ‘ to a small extent 
in a very intense degree ’ Clauses ‘ Ho is not so careful as he 
ought to be (= careful enough) ’ , ‘the ram was heavier than vie 
anticipated— than could have been anticipated ( — unexpectedly 
heavy) ’ , ‘ the sea is as deep as the mountains are high ’ , ‘as 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be ’ ‘ As ’ is the principal 

vord employed in these clauses The degree being expressed 
by comparison with some other thing as a standard, the connec 
tivo required is a word or words of comparison or proportionality 
as — as, as — so, than, the ( the more) ‘ He knows more than I 

(do) ‘the longer we live, the mom charitable we become ’ 

(4 ) Belief and Disbelief Phrases ' Beyond donbt (= 
undoubtedly, doubtless) ', ‘ with the highest certainty ’, ‘ with 
great hesitation ’ , to confess the truth (— truly, indeed, certainly, 
&c ), I do not like him ' Clauses ‘If my life depended on it, 
I wonld maintain my opinion ’ , ‘ I am as certain as if I had 
seen it (— perfectly certain) ’ Clauses of Belief and Disbelief 
are introduced by forms for Degree. 

Condition, Uncertainty ‘ The King could not legislate 
without the consent of his Parliament (phrase) — unless (or 
except) his Parliament consented, if his Parliament did not 
consent’ ( clause ) Conditional conjs introduce these clauses 

(6 ) Cause and Effect 

Cause Phrases ‘ For what purpose ( — why) are you doing 
this ! ’ ‘ owing to these causes (— hence, therefore, Ac ) the enter 
prise failed ’ , ‘ by the action of tho sun,' ‘by force of kindness,’ 
‘ by the influence of the government 1 Clauses ‘ The crops 
are bad, because the spring was ungcmal ‘wo lost the fight, 
because our numbers were reduced ’ Tho conjunction * because’, 
and its equivalents (inasmuch as, by reason that, Ac ) aro the 
connecting links m this land of clause 

Effect Phrases ‘To his own hurt,’ ‘with the highest 
success (—most successfully) ' Clauses ‘ He stood his ground, 
so that at last he triumphed ’ 

(6 ) Manner generally The phrases and combinations for 
this purpose aro innumerable. ‘ In a manful way ’, Ac The 
clauses are introduced by the relative or connecting adverb ‘ as 
upon the same principle of comparison as that involved in 
degree. ‘ He behaved as if his all had been at stale ’ , ‘he falls 
to such perusal of my face as he would draw it ’ 
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20 Other Parts of Speech are occasionally 
used as Adverbs 

Nouns : ‘He sent the man home’ (place) , ‘ho goe3 
to-morrow’ (on the morroio) (time), ‘he cares not a 
groat ’ (degree) ‘SJiin deep', ‘town made’, ‘ stone dead’ 

Tins is not an unfrequent usage We can explain it by the 
abbreviation of the adverbial phrases, ‘ on the morrow ‘ to his 
house, or home * so much as a groat, Ac. 

Pronouns occasionally serve as Adverbs * what 
( = why) should he labour V ‘ somewhat largo’ (Scotch 
‘ some large’), * none the worse’, ‘I will not do this 
either’ 

Adjectives often appear to stand where Adverbs 
might he expected, as ‘drink deep', ‘the green trees 
whispered soft and low ‘ this looks strange ’, ‘ standing 
erect ’ 

We have also examples of one adjective qualifying another 
ndjectn e, as ‘ wide open * red hot ‘ the pah blue sky ’ 
Sometimes the corresponding adverb is used, but with a different 
meaning , as ‘ I found the way easy — easily ' , ‘it appears clear 
— dearly ’ Although there is a propriety m the employment 
of the adjective m certain instances, yet such forms as * indif- 
ferent well', 'extreme had’, are grammatical errors. 'He was 
interrogated relative to that circumstance should he rdedivdy, 
or in relation to It is not unusual to say 1 1 would have done 
it independent of that circumstance ’, hut independently is tho 
proper construction. 

The employment of Adjectives for Adverbs is accounted for by 
the following considerations 

(1 ) In tho classical languages the neuter adjective may ho 
used as an adverb, and the analogy would appear to have been 
extended to English 

(2 ) In the oldest English, the adverb was regularly formed 
from the adjective by adding ‘ e ’, as * soft, softs ’, and the drop- 
ping of the ‘o' left the adverb in the adjectivo form, thus ‘ dame 
adverb, became ‘clean’, and appears m the phrase ‘dean 
gone’, '/caste, fast’, ‘to stick fast’ By a falso analogy, 
many adjectiv cs that never formed adverbs in ~c were freely used 
as adverbs in the ago of Elizabeth ‘ Thou didst it excellent 
'equal (for equally) good’, 'excellent well’ This gives pre- 
cedent for such errors as those mentioned abovo. 
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(3 ) There are cases whore the subject is qualified rather than 
the verb, as with verbs of incomplete predication, ‘ being ’ 
‘ see min g*, ‘arriving’, Ac In ‘the matter seems clear’, 
‘clear’ is part of the predicate of ‘matter’ ‘They ai rived 
safe ’ , * sate ’ does not qualify 1 arrived ’, but goes with it to 
complete the predicate So ‘he sat silent’, ‘lie stood firm' 

‘ It comes beautiful ’, and * it comes beautifully ’, have different 
meanings This explanation applies especially to the use of 
participles as adverbs, as m Southey’s lines on Lodorc , the 
participial epithets applied there, although appearing to modify 
1 came ’, are really additional predications about ‘ tho water ’, in 
elegantly shortened form. ‘ The church stood gleaming through 
the trees ’, ‘ gleaming ’ is a shortened predicate of ‘ church ’ , 
and the full form would be * the church stood and gleamed ’ 
The partioiple retains its force as such, while acting the part 
of a coordinating adjective, complement to 'stood 7 ‘stood 
gleaming ’ is little more than ‘ gleamed ’ The feeling of 
adverbial force m ‘ gleaming ’ anses from the subordinate parti- 
cipial form joined with a verb, 1 stood ’, that seems capable of 
predicating by itself ‘ Passing strange ’ is elliptical , ‘ passing 
(surpassing) what is strange ’ 

Verbs , as ‘ smack went the whip ‘ he let it go bang 
at the window a very rare usage 

Prepositions , as ‘I told you before ‘I have not 
met him since ‘ we never trusted them after ' 


THE PREPOSITION 
Definition 

I A Preposition is a word prefixed to a 
Noun or its equivalent to make up a quali- 
fying or adverb phrase’ — ‘Send the parcel to 
town, m the evening, by us ’ 

Tho action of sending the parcel is limited by three adverb 
phrases , and the word used in each that goes with the noun or 
pronoun to make the phrase, is a distinct part of speech, called 
the Preposition ‘ to ‘ in ’, ‘by ', are prepositions 

This is tho only definition that effectually separates preposi- 
tions from conjunctions A conjunction could not be used with 
a noun to make a qualifying phrase "We could not say — ‘ Send 
the pared if tou n, though the ev ening, or ns ’ 
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Tho regular place of a preposition is between a verb and a 
noun — ' taken hy force ’ W liero one noun is connected until 
another b} a preposition, there is usual]} a contraction — 1 "VVc 
went from house to house ‘we went from ( one) house, and V'c 
wait to (another) house’ ‘Your rather m beaten’, *}our 
Father who dicdls in heaven ’ 

Sometimes a preposition is joined with an adierb (see Noun, 
§21) ‘until nou. (— thcprescnl time)', 'former atl time)’, 

' from abroad * not above once or tince ‘ b} to morrow ’ 

In such expressions ns ‘in all', 'in brief', ‘for good', ‘at 
last', ‘for better', ' for worse ', prepositions arc combined with 
adjectives, instead of nouns The ellipsis of the noun is obvious 

Case-Prepositions 

2 Certain Prepositions specially corres- 
pond to the case-endings of nouns in the 
classical languages, these are — ‘of’, ‘to', 'foi', 
‘ fiom ‘ by ', ‘ with ' 

3. Of corresponds to the j posicmve case in English, 
and the gcnitne case m other languages 

.As the possessive inflection is used onl} m a small number of 
nouns, and not uniform!} m those, we are dependent on this 
preposition for cons e} mg the meaning of the possessne case 

‘Of’ expresses a tanetj of relations, which may ho 
traced up to a common source Tho original import 
of the root was ‘from’, ‘separation’, ‘proceeding from’, 
which easily led to tho meaning now most generally 
signified, namely, ‘ belonging to ’ or ' referring to ’ 
For example, tho ‘ force of tho wind ’ means a properly 
■proceeding from tho wind, or manifested by it, and 
therefoie inhering in it, or belonging to it, 

(1) The partitive meaning. ‘Of’ is used to 
relate the part of am/thing to the whole 1 the wing of 
tho eagle ’, ‘ tho walls of tho town ‘ tho hanks of tho 
river ’. 

Any complicated object may bo considered as made up of its 
parts A house bn n a foundation, walls a roof, doors, windows, 
rooms, Ac , these arc its jinU, or inetli mical divisions Any 
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one of these being specified, we signify that it belongs to the 
house bj the preposition ‘of’ ‘the roof of the house ' 

So we may say ' the army of Bntam ‘ the children of tho 
family ’, ‘ the property of the corporation ’ These are all 
separable parts of the wholes that they severally belong to 

A fraction or division of a total is expressed by ‘ ol ’ on the 
same principle ' a third of the proceeds ’ , ' few of tho host 
survived ’ , ‘a tithe of all he possessed ’ , ‘ one ninth of the 
remainder' Hence the adjectives of fullness or want art 
naturally followed by ‘ of ' , * full of compassion, of hope ’ , 
‘ destitute of clothes, of money, of all things ’ 

(2) The attributive meaning ‘Of’ is used 
to connect an abbtract pioperty, or quality, with the 
concrete , as 1 the strength of the lion ‘ tho lightness 
of air * the temper of steel ’ 

There is a second mode of conceiving a complex or concrete 
object, namely, as made up of properties, or attributes, insepar- 
able from the object, except in thought. Thus we may speak 
of the length of a room, hut wo cannot cut oil' the length lrom 
the other dimensions and properties IVe cannot separate tho 
weight, the colour, the value, of gold from the rest of tho 
qualities These are called abstract qualities , they are spoken 
of in languago as inhering in the total, oi the concrete, and 
when any one of them is specified, the preposition ‘of’ is the 
connecting word as ‘ the sweetness of honey ‘ the shape of 
the mountain ‘ tho colour of the snow ' 

These two meanings are simple and intelligible, being two 
modes of the same general idea of ‘ possession , ‘property’, or 
‘belonging’ But wc find other meanings apparently veiy 
remote from tins leading idea. 

(3) The reference meaning ‘Of’ may servo 

to specify a subject or male a reference , as ‘ the Book 
of Proverbs ’ Hero ‘ Proverbs ’ indicates the subject 
that tho ‘hook ’ refers to ‘ The love of our neighbour 

love with regard to, or directed upon, a certain party 
specified as our neighbour ‘ Of man’s first disobedi- 
ence — sing, heavenly Muse ’ 

This meaning may have grown up thus If we say ‘ a book 
of problems ’, we may be understood as implying, that of the 
itholo class of things named problems, as much is takon as will 
make a book, — literally, * a bookful of problems ’ ‘ A treatise 

of geometry is a Dortion of tin. whole subject of geometry, 
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token end included in o treatiso The meaning of reference 
would thus bo a branch of the parhti\o meaning It is to ho 
noticed, however, that this application of tho word is not so fre- 
quent now as formerly IV o prefer * on ’ to * of ’ in specifying a 
subject under discussion ns 1 on geometry * on plants fi.c 
* Tlio love of our neighbour ’ is ambiguous if we allow it to 
mean 'towards our neighbour' Properly this should bo 
interpreted (attnbutivcly) 1 tho love manifested by our neigh- 
bour to ns ’ , for the other case wo should use * to ’ * love to 

God ’, * love to man ’ In tho phrnso * tho fear of God tho 
meaning of reference is exclusively mi oh cd , tho ‘ fear ’ is a 
passion belonging properly to us, and is indicated by tho 
possessive of the person, ‘man’s fear’, ‘the wicked’s fear’, 
but there must be an object to the passion, some one who, os it 
were, shares tho property of it , there is an attnbuto belonging 
to God that inspires tho fear, and tins probably leads to our 
employing 'of ’ in order to indicate tins object. 

1 Sing of man’s first disobedience ’ is * let yonr song arise out 
of— and hence take for its subject, bo m reference to— man’s 
first disobedience * * Tell me truly what thou thmk’st of lnm ’; 

—that is, ‘ about, regarding him ' 

Such a phrase ns ‘ a common of turbary ’, is a pure case of 
reference , the acceptation is * n common in so far as regards tho 
right of cutting turf’ ‘ Right of pasturage ’ is a ‘ right having 
ref craves to pasturage ’ 

(4) The Adjective meaning. Tho Proposition, 
with its Noun, has often the force of an Adjective , as 
‘a crown of gold’, for ‘a golden crown’, ‘an net of 
grace * (a gracious act), ‘a pearl of great price’ (a 
precious pearl) 

This too might ho explained on tho partitn o principle 1 A 
crown of gold * wo may interpret as meaning tlio quantity of 
gold taken and employed to make up a crown In ‘a man of 
coumgo ’, we may imagine that of tho courage contained in tho 
world a certain portion is represented ns inhering in a man, — a 
man filled or supplied with courage. Tins construction is tho 
chief example of tho adjedue phrase 

(5) The Apposition meaning. Nouns m appo- 
sition arc sometimes connected by ‘of’, as ‘tho city of 
Amsterdam’, ‘this affair of the mutiny’, ‘a monster 
of a man ‘ the crime of murder ’ 

‘ The city of London ’ is strictly partitive, inasmuch ns tho 
city is a part of London , hut ‘ tlio town of Berlin * is an ox- 
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ample of apposition, ‘ the town, Berlin ’ It is not allowable to 
apply this form indiscriminately ‘ the nver of J ordan ’ is an 
error 

‘ This affair of the mutiny’ is the samo as * this affair, namely, 
the mutiny’ We may perhaps consider the present case ns a 
further application of the meaning of reference ‘ A brute of 
a dog ’ is colloquial English, and may be interpreted as a case 
of apposition, or predication, ‘ a dog that is a brute ’ 

‘ The winter of our discontent ’ is a Shakespearian figure, indi 
eating apposition 

Additional examples ‘ To ask a favour of, ‘to nd one’s self 
of, ‘to cure a man of, ' delivered of a child ’ (‘ woes ’, ‘danger’ 
— Shah ), are examples of the employment of the preposition 
in its primary sense of ‘ proceeding from ’ ‘ He rejoiceth moro of 

that sheep than of the ninety and nine which went not astray ’ , 
‘ I will not drink of the fruit of the vine ’ , ‘ to die of hunger ’ 
In the expression ‘ of necessity ’ wo have the equivalent of the 
adverb ‘necessarily’ It may be explained ns ‘something 
belonging to or proceeding from necessity ’ Shakespeare says 
‘ of force ', where we should say ‘ perforce ’ So, * of course ’, 

‘ of consequence ’, 'of a truth ' 

Agency or cause was often expressed by ‘of’ about the time 
of Elizabeth ‘ received of (for * by ’) Edward ‘ the observed 
of all observers ’, ‘ understanded of tho people ‘ ye shall be 
hated of all men ’, ‘ seen o/all the apostles ’ 

This application remains in the exceedingly common case 
where the action, naturally expressed by a verb, is expressed by 
a noun ‘ Tho baptism of John ’ gives in the form of a noun 
(with adjunct) the fact that ‘ John baptized ’, and the agent or 
subject is connected with the action by ‘ of ’ In the same wav, 
‘the war party agitated’ is turned, for being conveniently 
spoken about, into ‘ the agitation of lie war party ’ , and ‘ of’ 
is used as in the preceding example 
Again, the object, as well as the subject, of an action is simi 
larly connected with the transmuted verb by ‘of’ We may 
say ‘ Ctesar conquered Gaul ’, and then speak of this fact as 
‘ Ctesar’s conquest of Gaul ’ , the verb being transmuted into a 
verbal noun, with which the obiect is kept connected by ‘of’ 

‘ Columbus discovered America ' — ‘ the discovery of America ’ , 

‘ Gutenberg invented printing ’ — ‘ the invention of printing ’ , 

1 England lost Calais ’ — ‘ the loss of Calais ’ , ‘ to destroy a city’ 
— ‘ the destruction of a city ’ 

In ‘ the Earl of Har ’ we have an exact case of partition , for 
although such titles are now mere names, they were not always 
so Mar was a great district of country containing many con- 
stituent elements, physical and moral , among these was its 
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cluef, or Earl , so that 1 the Earl of .Mar ’ was a correct form on 
tlio partitive pimciple, no less than ‘the district, the people, 
tho wealth, the history, Lc , of Mar ’ ‘The Queen of England’, 
the * Town Clerk of Leeds are exactly parallel, The samo 
principle will explain 'Doctor of medicine’, ‘Teachor of 
music 1 Dean of Guild * Master of tho Itolls Ever} one of 
these supposes a collective institution, made up of many 
elements, or parts, and of these ono is specified Mcdicmo is a 
whole, containing its science, its methods, and among tho rest, 
its doctors 

In comparing the expressions * a hnst of Cicero ’ and * a liust 
of Cicero's ’, we can fartlier illustrate Die uses of tho proposition 
In the second case it has tho partitn o signification , the mcnning 
is ‘ a bust of Cicero’s collection of busts ' , in the other it is an 
exnmplc of reference — ‘ a bust w hose subject is Cicero ’ 

‘A play of Shakespeare ’ is also partitive , a man’s productions 
aro considered as a part of his collective personality 

'The better of it ‘ is not so good as ‘ tho better for it ’ 'My 
unde Toby’s heart was a pound hghter/or it' 

4. To. Tho primary idea of motion m the direc- 
tion of pervades all tho applications of ‘ to ' 

Considering tho extent of its use, tho meaning of ‘ to ’ is 
remarkably uniform It is pointedly contrasted with ‘from’, 
os in tho phrase ' to and fro ' ‘ Ho wont lo the house ’, ‘ leave 

that to mo ‘ add to your faith ' duty to our parents ' to 
arms ' glory to God are obvious instances Among the more 
remote applications arc to bo found such phrases as ‘ pleasant to 
the taste’, ' to one’s hand ‘ten to ono’, ‘to tho number of two 
hundred’, 'to all intents and purposes', ‘to Ins honour bo it 
B3id’, ‘ done to a cinder ‘ ycshalJ pay to tho last penny ’, ‘they 

marched to tho tune of ‘to a Christian, tins world is a 

plnco of Inal and preparation’ Evon in tho examples wlicrf 
motion 'in the direction of' is net directly stated , proximity 
which is the natural result, is indicated , hence tho meaning ol 
reference indicated m the last example 
As the sign of the infinitive, ‘ to 1 has still tho same signifi- 
cation 

It is ruimrhcd by grammarians that certain nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs take ‘to’ after them, and lists of such words aro 
accoidmgly given for tho guidance of tho pupil, as, for example, 

‘ accustom to 1 adapt to ', ‘ belong to ‘ equal ‘ prefer 
‘ tend L c But it should bo noticed that m nearly all tlieso 
cases the intended meaning is answered by this preposition, nnd 
would not bo so well answered by any other Thus the words 
‘attach’, ‘attend’, ‘conlmn’, consecrate ’, ‘ baton 'givo ’ 
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• toll * show * liken ’, all indicate the aonse of approaching 
nearer to something, or pointing in some one direction, which is 
the main signification of ‘ to ’ In a few wises there would 
appear to be something arbitrary in the choice, and in these 
wido departures from the fundamental meaning we must look 
upon the connexion as a special idiom of tbo language, to ho 
learned from usage, and not to he inferred from the general 
meaning of the word. Among these, we may perhaps include 
the following, 1 blind to ’ (where 1 to ’ means reference), ‘deroga- 
tory to ', ‘ foreign to ’, ‘ object to ‘ opposito to ' 

Such examples os ‘true to', ‘unknown to’, ‘dislike to' 

‘ provoke to ’, ‘ impute to ‘ adapt io *, are conformable to thi 
primary signification 

"We occasionally meet with violations of these special usages, 
such as ‘ different to for ‘ different from ’ 

‘ To take to wife ' is almost a solitary remnant of this use of 
‘ to ’ , = ‘ as ‘ for ‘ m the capacity of ' ‘ With God to 

fhend ’ (Spenser) , ‘ ho hath a pretty young man to his son ’ 
(Banyan) ‘ Tins is nothing to what we expected ’ The sense 
of ‘ m comparison with ’ is easily reached from the original 
meaning * The Greeks are strong and skilful to (m proportion 
to) their strength ’ 

‘ It is altered to the hotter’, should be ‘for the better' 

Scotticisms ‘ Will yon buy a knife to (for) mo ’ , ‘I have no 
fault to (with) him ’ , ‘ I entertain no prejudice to (towards) him’ 

6 For is much more complicated and various m its 
applications Originally connected with ‘fore’, meaning 
‘ in front of it has branched off m different directions, 
until the original signification is frequently to all 
appearance lost sight of. 

(1 ) Tho chief meaning is ‘ direction, end, purpose, benefit ’ 

‘ They set out/or their home ’ , ‘ some toil for money, others 
for fame’, ‘every one for himself', ‘the Sabbath was made 
for man ’ , * for this end came I into the world ’ , ‘ good for 
man ’ , ‘oh, for a draught of vintage that hath been — ’ , ‘for 
Jesus’ 6ake’ 

Tins meaning is brought out strongly by the contrasting pro 

E osition 1 against ’ ‘ he fought for liis principles and against 

is .nterest 1 , ‘for the constitution, and against the king ’ ‘ We 
are for the principles of good government against Walpole, and 
for Walpole against the opposition ’ 

The meaning of reference, seen m such expressions as ‘ so 
much for the first question ‘ bodies depend for their visibility’, 
can be traced to tho meaning of end, purpose, benefit 
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The old idiom now called the gerund form of the verb, is an 
instance of this application ‘ "What went ye out for to see ? ’ 
The idea of end or purpose is implied m this verbal construction, 
although the ‘ for ’ is now dropped. 

‘ For a holy person to be humble, for one whom all men 
esteem as a saint, to fear lest himself become a devil, is as hard 
as for a prince to submit himself to be guided by t /tors ’ Here 
we' have a form grown out of the gerund construction, with a 
reference still to the idea of end, purpose, or direction This is 
a useful equivalent of the noun clause (that a holy person be 
humble, that a prince submit himself, Ac ) 

The meaning of cause, as well as of purpose, readily con- 
nects itself with the sense ‘ in front of ’ ‘ beheaded for treason’, 

‘ decorated for bravery ’, ‘ could not act for fear ’, ‘ eminent, 
famous for', * frequented for ' 

In the phrases * six for a penny ‘ line for line * measure 
for measure we have the meaning of exchange, or ‘ return for 
which chimes m with the original signification Perhaps the 
idea of proportionality in the phrase ‘ ho is tall for his years ’, 
is merely a following out of the same application So also ‘ we 
took lnm for his brother ’, where the meaning shades into the 
idea of comparison implied in * as ’ 

‘For an hour’, ‘for a little ‘for once’, ‘for ever ’, represent 
an apparently distinct signification, although we may suppose a 
connexion between it and the primary meaning ‘ m front of ’ 

(2 ) * For ’ means ‘ notwithstanding ‘ m spite of ’, a meaning 
not readily connected with the foregoing * For all this, they 
still proceed’ , ‘for all his wealth, ho was not content’, ‘for 
anything to the contrary ’ , ‘ for all that-’ Wo may suppose 
the connexion to anse Irom the circumstance that men often 
fail in their enterprises, although possessing the usual means of 
success, and that the word implies the presence of the means, 
according to its original force, ‘-m front of’, and yet allows us 
to infer that the end was not gained • For all lus wealth — 
with all lus wealth in front of him— the natural consequences 
did not follow m his case ’ (Compare the uses of ‘ with ’ ) 

Of the list of words given as properly followed by ‘ for the 
greater number have their meaning suited by tlus preposition, 
whilo with a few it has no special appropriateness Thus ‘ caro 
for’, ‘sail for’, ‘work for’, ‘ design for , ‘good for’, ‘prepared 
for’, ‘ substitute for ’, ‘ thankful for ’, ‘answor for’, ‘occasion 
for \ ‘ esteem for ’, are all m accord with the principal meaning 
above given 

‘ He was accused for ’, is a Scotticism for ‘ accused ’ So, 
1 there is much need for it ’ — ‘ need of it ’ is the correct phr ase , 
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‘burst for (with) laughing’, ‘insists for (on) it’, ‘ha called 
for (on) me ’ , ‘ died for (of) thirst ’ 

'To' and 'for’ correspond to v lint Is called the datlvo case of the 
classical languages, although they have n for wider range of meaning 
tlian could be wpressed by tliat Inflexion Our eo-colled objective forms 
—mo, thee, him her thorn— arc In their origin, datives, and this glgnlG 
cation still to a certain extent adheres to them 

6 From, ‘forth’, ‘forwards’, ' beginning at 
‘ proceeding away ’ ‘From door to door', ‘from Dan 
to Bcorsheba’, ‘ftom homo’, 1 /torn earth to hca\en’ 
The original referenco to place is vndolj departed from in the 
uso of the preposition, but the moro general idea of ‘ direction 
from ’ is in tlio main preserved. 

Tho application to time is seen in 'from mom to noon, from 
noon to dewy ovo ‘ from my youtli up 'from ago to ago ’ 
Anything that indicates n source, origin, or commencement, 
maj ho preceded bj ‘ from ' 1 He rose from tho ranks, from 

ohscuntj Ac , ‘ authority emanates from tho sovereign ’ , 
‘won from tho enemy ’ , ‘ snatched from tho flames ’ , ' the song 
began from Jove ’ , ‘we must probo tho stoiy from first to last 1 
Honco it is used in tho sense of ‘turn nwaj ’, ‘quit’, ‘leave’, 
‘ abandon 1 * Ho fled from tho city of destruction ’ , ‘ shrinking 

from the picture of distress ’ 

Also remoteness and pmalion , as ‘absent from rov sight’ ; 
‘ remote from cities’, ‘far from tho madding croud’s lgnohla 
stnfo ’ , ‘from thco to dio were torture moro than death ' 

It hkcwiso follows words unpljmg deliverance, release, Ac 
‘ released from Ins ion ’ 

So, separation, abstraction, destruction, aro indicated by tho 
samo preposition, and with a liko ndhorenco to the main and 
pnraaiy import. 

Motive or reason may bo expressed by ‘ from ’ , " tlioy acted 
from no unworthy motii e ’, ‘from gratitude ’, ‘from fear ’ 
Imitation is a sense closely connected with the original : 
‘ Knellcr is said to havo painted the fignro and hands of ladies 
from lus housemaid. Ho copied from tho life only 

glanng and obvious peculiarities ’ (Macaulay) 

Errors — ‘ It is inferior from (should be to) what I expected ’, 
‘ different to that should ho from, 

7 . By. Tho primary meaning seems to ho ‘ about’, 
‘alongside of', ‘proximity’ ‘He sat by the nver’, 
‘ by the tree ’, ‘ hard by the oracles of God ‘ inhabited 
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by tho great ’ The othci meanings grow out of tins by 
natural transitions 

Thus, defence of, help ' stand by ruo ' 

Agency, instrumentality, cause ‘eaten by wolves ‘main- 
tained by the public ‘matched by angels’, ‘ slial.cn by the 
wind ’ bhokespenro uses * with * m tins seuse * hero is himself, 
marred, as you sco, with traitors’ , wo should now say ‘by 
traitors ’ ‘ IV e hope to gam by ion’, ‘ scizo him by foroo ’ , 

‘ by intelligence man raises his condition ’ , ‘ tho power of 
speaking well should ho aimed at by all ’ , * to know by heart ’ 

"Words of measuring take ‘ by ’ after them from tho circum- 
stance that the things measured have to bo put side by sido 
‘greater by half’ , ‘measure your desires by jour fortunes, not 
your fortunes by jour desires’ , ‘ by tho rnlo and tho squaro ’ , 
‘ it v as sold by the ounce ’ 

In phrases of distribution, such as ‘ono bi/ono’, ‘house by 
house , ‘to do things by linHes’, we have still the same idea 
‘Thej came by hundreds ’ is a somewhat loose application , ‘m 
hundreds ’ is perhaps less frequent m good Lnglisli 

Tiic cmplovmcnt of the preposition with nouns of time illus- 
trates tho general signification ‘ by tins time they are for awaj*’, 
that is ‘ alongside oj, or at tins time ‘by the commencement 
of spring ’ , ‘by snnnso ’ 

Tins is the preposition of adjuration, a purpose still conform- 
able to the primary meaning ‘ by all that wo hold dear ’ is 
‘ standmg by, and under the love or fear or influence of’ 

8. With. The radical notion involved in. ‘with’ 
appears to be * towards ‘joining or uniting’ In old 
English wo find ‘ with — ward like ‘ to — ward ’ (‘ to 
us ward &c ) 

The meaning of opposition or contest comes readily from tho 
mam root, seeing that combatants must come into close contact 
‘With ', in old English, was much u«ed in this sense , m com- 
pounds it has alu aj s this meaning ‘ withstand * Tho meamug 
of ‘in spite of’ may be explained in tho same way os tho adver- 
sativo use of ‘for’ ‘ With all his learning, he had but little 
prudence ' 

Company or companionship is a very natural application ‘ ho 
travelled with me for some days’, ‘there is no living with 
such neighbours ’ , ‘he came with the first and remained with 
the last , ‘his sonant was with him’, ‘he kindled with 
rage ' ‘I will buy wilh^on, sell with you, talk unth you, walk 
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tenth you, and so following , but I will not eat with yon, drink 
imth you, nor pray with you ’ 1 with Ate by Ins side ’ 

Possession is icadily implied m union ‘i nth tho hope of’ is 
the same as ‘having the hope of ’ , so ‘ with a view to 1 with 
power to * with regard to ’ 

From union or compamonslnp comes cause, instrumentality, 
means ' fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons ’ , 
‘paved with gold’, ‘enriched with knowledge’, ‘elated with 
joy’, ‘filled with wine’, ‘planted with firs, 'weaned with 
much study ’, 1 with meditating that he must die once ’ 
(Shakespeare ) 

It has been seen that the agent, or pnme mover, in an effect, 
more usually takes ‘ by ’ after it , but the instrument that tho 
agent employs is expressed by ‘ with ’ , 1 tho field was dug by 
the labourer with his spade ’ ‘ Bj ’ is the preposition that 

follows the passive voice to express personal agency ‘ tned by 
his peers ' 

‘ With ’ is also used for immediately after, the connexion of 
ideas boing apparent * with this, he pointed to his face ’ 

Errors — ‘They qunnellcd among each other’, should be 
‘with each other’, ‘ agreeably with (to) their instructions’, 
‘ho is not yet reconciled with (to) mo’, ‘pi evailed with 
(upon) ’ , ‘ good bye with (to) you oi ‘good byo^ 

1 From ‘ by and 1 with are prepositions corresponding to 
the ablative caso in Latin In Greek, which has no ablahvo, 
the genitive and dative are taken instead, or the corresponding 
prepositions aro used. 

The employing of these detached words is more conducive to 
variety and precision than the ease inflexions Nevertheless it 
is proper to signalize tho relations that the old languages have 
thought fit to express by cases, as being in all probability those 
of most frequent occurrence and of greatest importance. We 
shall now enumerate the entire body of prepositions under 
different heads, according to their meanings 

Classes of Prepositions. 

9, I Place Under place, we have (1 ) Rest m 
(the where), as ‘ in ’, ‘ on ’, ‘ at ’, ‘ near ’, ‘ by ’ (2 ) 

Motion with dn cotton (the whence and the whither), 

‘ to ‘ into ’, ‘ unto ‘ towards ’ (up, down), ‘ from ’ 
(3 ) Place and dii ection, ‘ on ’, ‘ over ’, ‘ under ’, 
‘ through ’, ‘ behind ’, ‘ between ’, ‘ among ’, ‘ upon ’, 
‘near’, ‘off’, ‘ across ’, ‘ beyond ’, ‘ abaft ’, * above ’ 
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10. 1 Rest in. 

In is the cluef preposition of rest id, or the where, 
it is closely connected with 1 on 
The prmnrr force of the word is maintained throughout the 
many applications of it The idea of * being contained is seen 
even when place is not the subject under consideration an 
summer ’ ‘in a deep slumber ’, ‘immersed m worldly affairs , 
‘employed in earning*, ‘in tho power of tho enemy , ‘in joy 
and i» sorrow ‘versed in languages', ‘ persevere in ins design , 

‘ involved in rum 1 

The phrases * in fact ’, * in troth * in th°t , ‘inasmuch ns , 
•m the event of’, ‘in vain’, ‘in all’, indicate no essential 
departure from the primary import. ‘ In the name of ’, used m 
invocation or adjnration, may hi supposed to mean ‘resting 
upon or clothed with the name or authority of ’. 

The old writers often used ' m ’ for ‘ into ’ , ‘ cast yourself in 
wonder’ The familiar phrases ‘fill in lovo ‘call in,question’, 
‘dash in pieces’, Lc., remain as examples of the usage 
Scot ‘He gave me a hook in (ns) a present ’ 

On For the most part, ‘ on ’ falls under the third class 
(place and direction) , but it is often an equivalent of * m ’, as 
signifying merely rest ‘ On a rock, . . the poet stood ’ ; 

* the hook is on tho table ’ 

At. Tho same as ‘near’ ot ‘close "by* 1 at tho 
house 5 may mean simply ‘ near or hy tho house *. 

Although thus coinciding in its primary meaning with ‘ hy 
it differs from * hy ’ m not being extended to signify causation 
or agency, except in a veiy limited way ‘ at tho instigation 
(recommendation, &c ,) of ’ , ‘ we suffered much at tlicir hands’ 
Besides closeness, ‘at’ may imply in the dmction of, as ‘ to 
fire at a mark' ; ‘to glance at a question’ ; ‘to laugh at', 

1 wonder at ’, ‘ hark at * work at’, ‘got at’, ‘ come at ’ 
Applied to time, it signifies a point or moment of tnno * at 
present ’, * at the stroke of mne ‘ at noon ’, ‘ at midnight ’ 
There is a distinction between ‘at’ and ‘m, ' ns signifying 
place, we say ‘at the market cross’, ‘at the fountain’, hut 
‘in tho town’, ‘in France’, ‘in America’, the one being a 
limited object, which we may stand close hy, but the other a 
more extended surface, which wo are contained in In some 
cases both are applicable ‘ at, or in school or church ’ , but v, e 
must say ‘ at home ’ 

The phrases involving ‘at’ aTo in keeping with the general 
Bigmncation, although some of them constitute pec uliar idioms 
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'at peace’, ‘at war ‘at play’, 'at tlie pnce of ’, 'at a loss’, 
‘ at fault ‘ at hand ’, ‘ at issue ’, ' at variance ‘at liberty 
‘ at au end ’, ‘ at best ’, ‘ at all ’, ‘ at large ’, ‘ at full speed ’ 

Scot ‘ Angry at (with) him ’ , ‘ hatred at (to or against) ’ , 
' ask, inquire at (of) a person ’ 

Near (nigh) also means proximity ' near me’, 
‘ near the door ’, ‘ near the city ’ 

Tins idea is obvious in its metaphorical applications , thus 
we have 'near the heart’, 'a translation near the original ’, 
'near the time’ It contrasts with ‘at’ in not signifying 
direction at a distance, and with ‘m’ m not expressing the 
fact of being contained m. 

By See § 7 

11 2 Motion with direction. 

To (§ 4) is the chief preposition for this meaning 

The important compound into is very uniform and 
explicit in its application 

'Go into the house’, 'look ‘into a book’, ‘led into error’, 
'instilled into his mind’, ‘forced into compliance’, ‘ages 
crowded into years ’, ‘ broken up into companies ’, ' burst into 
fragments ’, ‘into difficulties’, ‘ infuse more spirit into the corn* 
position ’, ‘ let into the secret’, ‘ sprmg into blossom ' 

Scot ‘ He is soon put into (in) a passion ’ , ‘sit into (near) 
the fire’ 

Unto. Now seldom used, for it signifies almost the 
same as either ‘ to ’ or ‘ into ’ 

Toward, towards, m the direction of ‘ad- 
vance towards the castle ’, ‘ look towards the east ’ 

The metaphorical applications are all obvious ' contribute 
towards the expense ’, ‘ towards the end of the speech ‘ towards 
evening,’ kc. 

From has been already explained (§ 6) 

12 3 Place and direction. 

On. The simple preposition of rest, repose, or 
support, the foundation or .prop bemg indicated ty the 
noun following ‘ on the ground ’, ‘ on the table 1 on 
the sea ‘ on the coast ‘ leaning on his staff ’ 
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« Loudon 13 situated on the Thames ’, shows a slight departure 
from the strict meaning, as if by ft figure of speech ( 

Sometimes a falling or other motion is implied The ram 
falls on the earth ’ , ‘ I sift the snow on the mountains below , 

'we rushed on deck’ . „ 

The other uses consist more or less in fol.owmc ont these 
primary significations ‘ Depend on me’ is metaphorical rest 
or support ‘Now fades the glimmering Landscape on the 
sight', is lughly figurative hut still in keeping ‘ He plat s on 
tho violin ‘ ho dined on fish’, are farther extensions ot signifi- 
cation. The constructions 1 to gazo on ’, ‘ to dote on 1 cotn- 
ment on ’, * prevail on ’, * insist on ’, ‘ resolve on ’, ' reflect on , 

1 trespass on ’, are well recognised idioms 
In signifying time, wo have such forms as ‘ on Monday ’, 
•on that night’, ‘on the occasion ’ , these explain them sell es. 
A somewhat different sense is observable when wo say * on the 
melting of the ice the ships depart’ Here the relation is 
between two actions , first the ice melts, then tho ships depart 
The one follows tho other closely * On ’ is much the same is 
* (immediately) after ’ 


Cause may sometimes bo implied in tho nse of ‘ on ’ 1 on this 

account ’ , ‘ on the failure of lus plans, he threw up tho project ’ 
is both ‘ when and le cause his plans failed ' 


Reference can also find expression by * on as wo have seen 
under ‘of’ (§3) ‘A work on politics, on finance, on mumc, 
kc. 1 , ‘to speak on the terms of peace’ In Elizabethan 
English, ‘on’ was often used where wo must now use ‘of, 
especially to express reference 1 to bejealous on one ’ , 1 fond on 
praise’ , ‘ he slial] hear on’t ’ , ‘ what shall become on mo 1 ’ 
And in other cases as well ‘ at root on’s heart ’ , ‘ tho lord 
on’t {of it, the island) ’ , ‘ l ’ the middle on’s face ’ , ‘wo are 
such stuff as dreams are made on ’ 


Opposition is given by ' on ’ in such combinations as— ‘declare, 
mako war on’, Ac 

Many phrases involve this preposition . ‘ on lire ‘ on tho 
wing', ‘ on the alert ’, ‘on a Euddcn’, ‘on new’, ‘on a great 
scale’, * on tho part of’, ‘on my honour’ ‘hisblood beon us’ 
‘Rely in’ is an error for ‘ rely on ’ , ‘founded in truth', for 
‘ on truth Scot ‘ Ho was married on (to) such a person * * i 

have waited long on (for) nn answer’, ‘I saw him on or upon 
(m) the street , 


‘ On ’ is opposed by off, another form of ‘of’ 

By ellipsis, ‘ off' is more m use as an adverb than as 
position •off the ground’, 'off my shoulders’, ‘off 


n pro- 
work’ 
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The adverbial meaning is tho same, and is seen m composition 
with verbs, as ‘get o(T’, ‘break off’, ‘be off’, ‘draw off’, 
‘drive off’, ‘keep off’, ‘payoff’, ‘drink off’ ‘Setojf’ (on a 
journey), should be ‘set out’ The phrases ‘well off’, ‘badly off’, 
are somewhat peculiar , there is probably an elkpsis of some 
subject, as if we were to say ‘ ho is well off that business ’ 

Up, down, are opposed meanings 

‘ Up stairs ’, * down stairs’ , ' up hill, down lull ’, ‘up 
the stream ‘ down the stream ’ , * down the vale of 
years ’ 

Adverbial form ‘ tho price of stock is up ’ , *his spirits were 
up,' ‘tho county is up (in aims)’ ‘Look up’, ‘fill up’, ‘lead 
up ’, ‘ husli up ’ ‘ Come doum ’, ‘ sit down ’, * bnng down ’, 

‘pull down', ‘take doim’, ‘run doum’, ‘ wnto doum’, 'put down’ 

Upon is a modification or variety of tho simple pre- 
position. ‘ on ’, which can he used for it m nearly every 
case 

‘ Upon a hill’, ‘ upon the right’, ‘ upon condition’, ‘ upon 
security’, ‘upon a footing’, ‘ upon the parish ’ (for subsistence 
or support), ‘ upon pnnciplo ‘ upon record’, 'upon trial’, 
‘ upon a time ’, ‘upon occasion’, ‘ upon this,’ ‘go upon tho ice’, 
‘ enter upon an undertaking ’ ‘ Kings break faith upon com- 

modity ’ (Shakespeare) = ‘ when and because they can gam by 
doing so ’ 

In adverbial combinations , ‘ dwell upon * descant upon ’, 
‘ gaze upon ’, ‘ prey upon ’, ‘ resolve upon ’ 

Scot ‘There is a meeting upon (on) Thursday’, ‘he plays 
upon (on) the flute’ 

Above, below, beneath, adhere with consider- 
able regularity to their well-known sense — higher or 
lower m place 

The metaphorical applications of ‘ above ’ to signify superiority, 
dignity, elevation, are seen in suob examples as ‘ o&ouehis rank 
‘ above lus moans ‘ above comprehension ’, ‘ above board ’, 
‘ above mean actions ’, ‘ above the brightness of the sun ’ 

The transition is easy to the meaning, more than, ‘ in excess 
of’, as ‘above all’, ‘above the pneo of rubies’, ‘the serpent 
is cursed above all cattle ’ 

Adverbially the Bense is adhered to, as in referring to a 
former place in a hook 

‘Below’, and ‘beneath’, are applied metaphorically to the 
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opposite states of inferiority and dcgi adation ‘ below tho mark 
'beneath tho joke!, beneath contempt* Adv ‘He shrunk 
beneath ’ Scot * Who lives above (over) you ?’ Below (under) 
water, ground, his clothes ’ 

Over means above in position • * a naked sword 
bung over bis bead ‘ a large bole over the mantel- 
piece ’ 

‘Over’ is extended from place to many other applications, 
presomng the mam idea ‘ power over ’, * to watch over pre- 
dominate over ’, ' muse over *, ‘ fear came over mo * ‘ Over the 

season,’ is ‘ through the season ’ * overnight ’ would he literally 
‘ through the night but means also ‘ after the commencement 
of the night ’ 

In composition the meaning 13 still preserved ‘ overshoot 
‘ overhang *, ‘ overcome ’ In some compounds tho idea implied 
is ‘excess' ‘ overdo ‘overcharge *, ‘ overestimate ’ Thetran 
sition is an obvious one. 

The idea of ‘ covcnng * distinguishes this proposition from tho 
allied word ‘above ’, and has given to it a far greater stretch of 
applications The number of derivatives obtained from it is 
veiy great 

Scot 1 They looked over (out at) the window 

Under, the opposite of ‘over’ ‘ under tho tree 
1 under batches ‘ under water * under heaven ’ 

‘ Under ’ is often applied metaphorically. It is extended to 
subjection, dependence, and protection , as 'under the sovereign ’, 

* under God 

To the sustaining of anything as a bin den, covering, or 
envelope ‘under obligation'*, ‘under orders’, under trial ,’ 

* under apprehension 'under reproaches’, 'under necessity’, 

* under consideration’, ‘ under tho guise, or protcnco, or 
character, or name of’, * under sail’, 'under arms’ 

To less in quantity . as ‘ under ago ’, ‘ under the mark ’ 

‘ Under the seal of , is a more remote extension, and may ho 
interpreted os ‘ under the authority or guarantee signified by 
tbe putting of a seal ’ 

The adverbml sense is m harmony with the other ‘bring 
under', ' put under ’, ‘come under ’, ‘go under’, ‘bend wider ’ 

Through. Tho simple proposition for the idea of 
passage , ‘ through, ' tho gate ‘ through the wood 
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‘ tin ough many hands ’, ‘ through the ranks ’, through 
the clouds ‘ tin ough the valley and shadow of death ’ 

The first stop in advance of the primitive sense is to signify 
over the whole extent of a thing, from end to end, or from one 
sido to anothor , as ‘ through all ranks * through all nations ’ , 
tho application depending on the fact that passage implies suc- 
cessive contact, and a survey of what is gone over 

Owing to the facility for gaining our wishes implied in a free 
passage, an open door, or a medium of conveyance, the word 
farther takes on the meaning of instrumentality, cause, means 
‘ through industry ‘ through influence 1 through the minister 
' through the swiftness of Ins horse ’ A difference may he 
noted between this kind of instrumentality and that expressed 
by ‘ with a difference arising out of the primitive sense of the 
words 

Time * through the agos * through tho winter * through 
the session ’ 

Throughout is a strengthened form. 

Scot ‘ Ho walked tJirough (across) the room 'he will learn 
through (in) tunc ’ , ‘lio walks through (in) Ins sleep ’ 

Along 13 ‘hy tho long or length of’ ‘along the 
shore ' along the road ' aloiigsido ’ 

No metaphorical extensions of any importance are to be 
noted 

Adv 1 Come along ’, ‘wander along’, ‘drive along’, ‘glide 
along ’ 

Across, 1 on the cross ’ ‘ across the nver 

‘ across the street ’, ‘ aci oss the Atlantic ‘ across his 
shoulders ’ 

Adv * Lay across ‘ swim across 

Before, m the front of, with or without 
proximity ‘before tho door’, ‘befoic Sebastopol’, 
‘ before tho face of ’, ‘ befoi e the magistrate ’, ‘ before 
tho wind ’ 

By a natural transition it applies to precedence, preference, or 
superiority ‘ before his betters ’, ‘ before Ins regiment * he w as 
placed before tho knights’ 

Tho application to priority of time is ono of the chief uses of 
the word. ‘ before day 1 before long 1 of ore tho age ’ 
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In the adverbial applications both place and time aro denoted, 
more especially time ‘ looking before and after ’ 

After, opposed to ‘before’ m tbc signification of 
precedence m rank, and in expressing time 

The full appbcation to place is seen m the adverbial and ad- 
jective uses of ilio word ‘Lagging after', ‘ the a/tcr-part of the 
building’ 

By an obvious figure it is used with words signifying pin suit 
and inquiry , and abo desire ‘follow after', ‘search after , 
‘ hunger and tlurst after ‘ longing after immortality ’ 

By a farther extension, also quite accountable, wo find it 
signifying imitation or following a lead ' after Titicns’, ‘ after 
tho original, the model ’, ' to name after 

Behind, as opposed to ‘before’, means ‘in tho 
rear of’, * at tbeback of ’ ‘ behind tho scones 1 behind 
a cloud’, ‘ behind tbc back’. 

Ilonco such applications os inferiority, being left out, a re- 
mainder t n arrear, at a distance, out of sight, disregarded 

The adverbial compounds with verbs aro of a like tenor ‘ stay 
behind’, ‘fall behind’, ‘ walk behind ’, 'look behind’ 

Between "When txvo objects aro separated, the 
intervening space, or anything in a middle position, is 
expressed by tbis word m its primary sense . * between 
decks', ‘ between times ’. 

Hence it is npplied to express all that goes on in such a situ 
ation ‘passing between , ‘intercourse or communication 
between ‘coincidence, similarity, contrast, or dilfercnco be 
tween ’ (tho result of the comparison that may take plnco when 
two things are near each other) , so ‘friendship, relationship, 
understanding between’, ‘contest and malry between’, ‘to 
adjudicate between' , also community or partueiship , as ‘pos 
sessing property between them ’ 

‘ Bctw ecu ’ expresses ‘ in the midst of two ’ , hut the etymo 
logy is often disregarded in its application. ‘ Such differences 
between these three great poets ’ (Grotc) , ‘ the days when my 
mother and I and Peg golly were all in all to one another, nud 
there wns no one to come between us, rose up before me' 
(Dickens) 

‘ Among(st)’ and ‘arrnd(st)’ imply a greater 
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11111111)61 of things surrounding , * among the trees 
‘ among friends ', ‘ amidst his flock ’ 

‘They parted my raiment among them' Sect ‘I stuck 
among (in) the mud ' 

' To mcdltato amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins 

Stnctly, ‘to divide between ’ implies two , * to divide among’, 
more than two 

Beyond The primary meaning is outside of in 
place, ‘ on the far side of ’ ‘ beyond sea ‘ begond 

hounds ‘ beyond hearing ’ 

• Beyond ’ is extended metaphorically to signify superiority or 
excess m a great many otlier piopcrties , tlius, ‘ beyond the 
number or amount ‘ beyond Ins power or his means ‘ beyond 
him ‘ beyond descnption ‘ beyond dispute ’, ‘ beyond measure’, 

‘ beyond the grave’ * To go beyond, ’ is to deceive, or cir- 
cumvent 

Abaft A sea term exclusively ‘ no smoking abaft 
this funnel 1 

Round, Around ‘ round the house ‘ run round 
the common 1 around the fire ’ 

‘ Round ’ adheres literally to its well-known primary sigmfica- 
cation, except m the one phrase * to got round a person for 
' to wheedle or prevail with ‘ to circumvent ’ 

About has the primary meaning of ‘ around ’, hut 
is much more vaguely applied. It passes off into 
signifying a certain indefinite nearness or proximity, 
the being contained in a place somewhere or other , as 
‘ about the house ‘ about the town ‘ about the 
country ‘ about the person ’ 

This is also the force of the word as applied to time ' about 
midnight 1 means not exactly midnight, bnt some time not far 
off 

So with number ' about a hundred ’ From expressing 
nearness it becomes also a preposition of reference , as ‘ about 
my father’s business 1 about who was greatest ‘ about the 
ongin of evil ’ 

As an adierb, its force is seen in ‘ go about ’ 
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Against, 'towards’, * opposite to ‘in opposition 
to’ ' against the nail’, 1 o \ er against the tower’, 

‘ against the enemy’, ‘ against the current ’ 

The contrariety to ‘for’ has been air rail) exemplified (§ 'll 

• Against winter ’, ‘ against my return <ic , shew tlio appli- 
cation to time (future). 

Without, * on the outside of ‘ beyond the bounds 
of’ ‘ without the camp’, ‘ without the range of tho 
rifle ’ 

Hence tho sense of ‘being deprived of, ‘not having’ 

‘ without help 1 without courage ‘ without doubt ’ 

Theso prepositions of place and motion include ncarl) all tho 
simple and primitive prepositions of tho language It mil bo 
seen from tne foregoing explanations tliat b\ means of meta- 
phorical extensions, we cmplo) relationships of place to oxpress 
most other relationships denoted b> prepositions 
The relationships of place may ho made moro explicit and em- 
phatic hy a vanoty of compound phrases, which liai e the exact 
forco of prepositions , ns ‘ in the midst of’, ‘ ill the heart, centre, 
interior of ' , * close hy ’, * hard hy ’, ‘ in close proximil) to ’, 

* in tho neighbourhood or vicinity of ’ , ‘ nglit through ’, 

‘ straight at ’ , * m anticipation of’ 

13. II. Time. * Smco ‘ till ' until \ ‘ during ’, 
‘pending ’, 1 after ’, ‘ ere ’. 

‘Since’ Tho timo after an event ‘ since tho peace ’ 

* Till ’, ‘ until ’ Preceding and up to an event * till tho 
end of the century’ 

‘ During * pending ’ Tho continuance of tho event 

Many prepositions of place may be applied to timo, ' 
by governing a noun of time , as * in ‘ on ’, ‘ at ’, 

‘ before ’, ‘ between ’, ‘ by ‘ within ’, ‘ about ’, ‘ above 

* near 

‘In a year’, ‘on this’, ‘ at midsummer ’ , ‘ before noon’ , 
bclu-ccn this and the end of the week ‘ , ‘by Christmas next 1 , 
within tho month ’ , ‘ about an hour ’ , ‘ above a generation ’ , 

‘ near six o’clock ’ 

Tho expression of timo may bo rendered moro specific and 
emphatic by a variety of phrases * at the niomont of ’, ‘ on the 
eve of’, kc. 
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14 III A ( v> , it, instalment, or means 
■ -he Propositions ‘by’, 

! ' phi uses, ‘ by means of 

■ ‘ 1 ustrumentality of ‘ by 

a already explained Tho 
gency from the noun ‘ by 
ry virtue of Ins position as 
y of a skilful agent ’ , ‘ by 
, by force of earnest solicits 

13 IV End, diiioo* <*, motive, or reason 
i of’, ‘on account of’, 

, * , • >f’, ‘for the ends of’, 

1 ( io score of H from a 

nth an eye to ’ 

1 igs are for some end, the 

. The leading proposition 

1 When the feeling to bo 

mployed ‘ he works from 
(for information) ’ ‘ Out 

f e ambition ’ , ‘ by way of 
strengthening his case ’ , ‘for the sake of peace ’ , 'for the ends 
of justice ’ , ‘ m considci aiion of his former good conduct ‘ on 
the score of ill health ’ , 'from a regard to character ’ , ‘ with a 
view to a good education ’ The meaning of the noun suggests 
the suitable application of the prepositional phrases We should 
say, 1 m consideration of his youth, he was slightly punished 
hut ' on account of the sonous character of tho offenco ’ , consid- 
eration implying a favourable sentiment 

16 V Reference ‘on’, ‘of’, ‘about’, ‘touching’, 
‘ concerning ’ , ‘ with reference to ’, ‘as for ’, ‘as to ’, 
‘ as regards ’, ‘ on the subject of ’, * on tbe matter of ’, 
‘ on tbe point of * m respect of ’ 

' On the beautiful ’ , ‘I sing of war ’ , 1 he came to speak to 
mo about his journey ’ , ' touching the law ’ , ‘ concerning lus 
interests 1 , * with reference to your application ’ , ‘ as for that 1 , 
'as to him ’ , ‘as rcgaids tho progress of the suit’ , ' on the 
subject of explosive mixtures 1 , ‘ on the matter of the sale ’ , ‘ m 
respect of j our wishes * 
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Allied to reference is Supposition for which there 
are se\ oral prepositional phrases, although the meaning 
is more usually expressed by conjunctions ‘ m the 
ei ent of * on the supposition of ' m case of * 

‘ In the emit of his not arming ’ , ‘ on the supposition of tliero 
hcing an abundant supply ’ , 4 in case of failure ' 

17. VI. Separation and Exclusion ‘without’, 

‘ save * except ’, ‘ besides ‘ but ‘ sotting aside 

‘ putting on one side ‘ (apart) from ‘ (far) fiom ’ 

* Without arms’, ‘sate one’ , 'except England’ , * ocsidcs 
Ins own’ , ‘ setting aside the question of compensation ’ , 'put 
ling (leaning) on one side tho fear of consequences', ‘nono but 
bim ’ , ‘ apart from lus companions ’ , ‘ far from homo ’ 

18. VII. Inclination and Conformity: ‘for’, 
‘(according) to’, ‘ in accordance with’, ‘(agreeably) to’, 

‘ in pursuance of ’ 

* For (the aids of) justice', ‘ according to use nnd wont’, 

‘ ill accordance icith tlio views of both parties’ , ' agreeably to 
your instructions ’ , 'in pursuance of tho arrangements already 
entered on ’ 

19. VIII. Aversion, Opposition ‘against’, 

1 m ith ‘ athwart ’ , ‘ in spite of ‘ m defianco of ’ 

‘A decree against lnw’ , ‘to contend with one’ , * athwart 
tho wishes of fnemls’ , ' in spite of fate’ , ‘in defiance of lus 
professions ’ 

20. IX. Substitution, ‘for’, ‘instead of’, ‘m 
room of ‘ in place of ’, ‘ on the part of ’ ‘(as a substi- 
tute) for’ 

* An eye for an eye ’ , * instead of Ins brother’ , (by way of 
evasion) ‘fair words instead of deeds’ , 'in room of tho deceased’, 
* m place of one of tho ofhcials ’ , ‘ as a substitute for a hndgo ’ 
Scot * In place of (instead of) pitying him, they laughed at him ’ 

21. X. Possession, Material : ‘of’, ‘(belonging) 
to’, ‘ (the property) of’, ‘ (made) of’ 

22 It lias been seen that some words aro both propositions 
and adverbs A preposition is known by its governing a noun, 
or a phrase corresponding to a noun. Thus an infinitive phrase 
is frequently governed bj a preposition ‘ on coming home ’ , 
‘ on breaking the seal ’ , ‘ after considering tho exso ’ , * without 
straining hard ’ , ‘ the reason of his answc nmc so soon ’ 



THE CONJUNCTION 
Definition. 

I. Conjunctions join Sentences together 
‘ day ends and night begins ’ , * they were equal in 
power, hut they were not equally esteomed ’ 

Tins is tlio pnmaiy use of the words called Conjunctions. 
When two sentences arc joined by a word expressing the relation 
of the one to the other, the word of relation — and, but, if, or — 
is a conjunction But the remark is also made, that besides 
joining complete sentences, clauses, or affirmations, the con- 
junction may join parts of sentences, ami ei en single words — 
‘ Abraham saw my day afar off and was glad , ’ ‘Napoleon and 
Wellington wero great generals ’ These, however, are obviously 
contractions, and, when restored to the full form, give distinct 
dictums * Napoleon was a great general, and Wellington was 
a great general * ‘ Ho is neither a fool, nor a rogue ’ , * neither 
ho is a fool, nor he is a rogue ’ 

The following examples are not so obviously contractions — 

1 two and two is four ' , ‘ if the} stand between you and rue ’ 
Again ‘ put it under lock and key seems impossible to resolve 
into separate sentences the reason is that it is the last stage of 
several abbreviations Yery familiar objects that in the lirst 
instance would need to bo expressed at some length, are m the 
end given by the fewest possible words that will make a 
meaning A lock is a complicated machine , it consists of two 
separable and vet related members , the one is called the lock, 
and the other the key , tho two together are called shortly ‘ lock 
and Ley ’ So * man and wife ‘ parent and child ‘ master 
and servant ‘ north and south ’, axe abbreviated correlatives 
united by ‘ and ’ When we say of two persons ‘ they are bus 
hand and wifo wo cannot resolve the conjunction immediate!} 
into two separate affirmations, yet romotely the ‘ and ’ connects 
distinct statements or sentences, such as these — ‘human beings 
are of two classes , the one class are males, who become hus 
bands, and the other class are females who become wives ’ 
We come to abridge these sentences by leaving out all the 
w ords, but the two essential — husband, wife — and couple these 
by ‘ and ’ But for this we should have to say — * one of these 
persons is a husband, and the other is (his) wife ’ 

Some words are Conjunctions and never anything else such 
ure— ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘nor’, ‘if’, ‘because’, ‘lest’ Other words 
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nrc, now at least, principally Prepositions, and become con- 
junctions by being prefixed to a clause , these are — ‘before’, 

* after ’, 1 since ‘ era ‘ until ' for ’ The old English con- 
struction was to supply the demonstrative ‘that’ for the pre- 
position to govern — ' After that I was turned I repented 
‘ after that 1 was instructed, he ’ Tlio dropping of the domon- 
trativo leaves the preposition m direct contact with tho clause, 
and it is then said to bo a conjunction. 

Certain adverbs are included among the conjunctions These 
arc words that are purely relative, or stand m need of a second 
clause to givo a meaning * He is industrious, therefore ho is 
happy ’ Tho word * therefore ’ would not suffice of itself to 
qualify 'ho is happy’ , thero must bo a previous clause to give 
the meaning, or the reason why he is happy By this circum- 
stance, ‘ therefore ’ serves the office of a conjunction It is a 
relative adverb, conjunctive adverb, or adverbial conpinction 
Of tho same class are — ‘ likewise ’, ‘ also *, ‘ still ‘ yet ‘ never- 
theless', ‘notwithstanding’, ‘however’, ‘ consequently 
‘hence’, ‘accordingly’ 

Classes of Conjunctions. 

2. There are two leading divisions of Conjunctions 
— Co-ordinating and Subordinating. 

Co-ordinating Conjunctions , join co-ordinate 
clauses ; that is, independent aifirmations 

Subordinating conjunctions unite subordinate 
or dependent clauses to the principal clause 
of a sentence 

3. I. The Co-ordinating Conjunctions aro 

classed according to the relation existing between the 
united clauses They may indicate that the second is a 
clause of Addition oi Cumulation (‘ and of Opposi- 
tion or Contrast (‘hut’), or of Effect or Consequence 
(‘ therefore ’) 

4. (1) Cumulative Conjunctions are such as 
unite one clause with a second whose meaning adds to 
what pi ecedes ‘ and ’, ‘ also ‘ likewise ‘ as well 
as', ‘not only— but’, ‘partly — partly’, ‘first — then — 
secondly,’ &c , ‘ further ‘ moreover * now ’, ‘ well 
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And couples or unites two affirmations, and does no 
more 

Tina is the chief of the class , it is a strict conjunction , the 
rest nro adverbs having the same general effect, but with 
additional circumstances or shades of meaning 

Both — and puts special emphasis on the com- 
bination. 

Also marks some similarity m the second statement 

Very often, however, there is httlo implied m it boyond 
what would be signified by ‘ and ' 

Likewise is nearly the same as ‘also ’ 

It was considered that there ires point In the remark mndo on tho son 
of ft famous Scotch judge, who had succeeded to ills father^ olTico but 
not to his ability ‘ho -was a Judgo alt o, hut not Ulmue ‘Likewise 
often connects ono sentence with a preceding, having nearly the forco 
of and' 

As well as gives an especial emphasis to tho union , 
m most cases more particularly to the first member 

‘He as well as yon* is more forcible than ‘ho and yon’ 
'No loss than’ has a similar effect. Both expressions art 
strictly subordinating connectives 

Not only — but indicates strongly the fact that the 
first mentioned circumstance does not stand by itself, 
and thus emphasises the second. 

Instead of saying ‘ England and all tho rest of Enropo we 
may say, when we mean to put stress on the circumstance of 
England’s not standing alone, * not only England, but all the 
rest of Europe ' 

Partly — partly Half— half. Now— now 

‘ Ho spoke partly from conviction, partly from pmdencc ’ 
‘He consented, half from cupidity, half from fear’ ‘He 
dwelt now among the Bntons, now among the Mercians ’ These 
and similar forms also couple or add two predications, intro 
duemg at tho same time a circumstance that seems suitable to 
the special case 

First, then, secondly, &c The numeral 
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adverbs indicate cumulation ; the additional circum- 
stances being definite order and a means of reference. 

Further, Moreover, mean that the case is not yet 
exhausted, there is more to be said upon it 

Now 'is transferred from present time to indicate 
present circumstances. It introduces the middle link 
in an argument, and it offers explanation. 

The effect of ' now ' commencing a sentence is to follow np n 
statement bj something that completes it, so ns to enable an 
inference lobe drawn Thus if a condition be premised from 
winch something follows the compliance with tlio condition 
would be expressed bj ‘ now and tlio conclusion hv ' therefore’ 
‘He was promised a holiday if be executed Ins task , vow he 
has done the task, therefore he is entitled to the holiday’ 
(The minor premise of the syllogism is correctly introduced b> 
‘now’) 

‘ Not this man, hut Barabhas , now Barabbas was a robber ’ 
Here 'now' adds an explanatory circumstance 

Well implies that hitherto all is satisfactory and 
indisputable, and that the "way is clear for proceeding 
another step 

It is in the consecutive sentences of a Paragraph that tlieso 
adverbial connectives come most frequently into play, and whin 
carefully employed, they add much to the clearness of tho 
connexion 

The omitting oj a conjunction lias tho forco of cumulation , 
the mere fact of stating one thing after another, with no word 
expressing opposition, or conditionality, or other relationship, 
leaves it to be understood that they arc to the same general 
effect, just as if wo were to employ ‘and’ to unite them 
This omission maj also suggest inference ‘ The wind passeth 
over it , it is gone 1 

6 (2) Adversative Conjunctions place the 

second Sentence or Clause m some land of opposition to 
what jnecedes This Class is subdiuded into three 
species 

(a ) tixdusive 1 not — but’ * else ‘ otherw lse -, ‘or’. 
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Not — but excludes or puts aside one fact to bring 
another into prominence. 

* A struggle, not for empire, but for existence) ’ ' He did not 

speak, but lie fought’ ‘We must think not whom we are fol 
loi\ mg, but what we ore doing ’ 

Else, otherwise, ‘on any other supposition ’ 

These adverb conjunctions have a definite and important 
signification, ‘it is so, had it not been so, something would 
have liapponed * ‘ He came to town yosterday, otherwise I 

should not have mot him ’ , that is, ‘ if ho had not come to 
town yosterday ’ 

Or similarly implies the exclusion of the first cir- 
cumstance 

‘ I must soem to be angry, or (== otherwise, if I do not seem 
to bo angry), sho too may begin to despise my authority ’ 

(b ) Alternative ‘ either — or * neither — nor 

‘ whether — or ’ ‘ Whereas ’ and ‘ while ’ may be added 

Tlio general meaning of each of these couples is well known, 
but thoro aro somo speoiol meanings worth noting 

Or sometimes expresses a mere alternative name, 
or synonyms, the thing being the same ‘Christ, or 
(that is) the Messiah ' 

In judicial proceedings this is expressed by alias Wo arc 
hence, sometimes, at o loss to know whethor an alternative is 
merely verbal, or is real 

We have just soen the use of ‘or ’ for * otherwise ’ * you must 
study hard, or you cannot succeed ’ 

Nor is sometimes a contraction for ‘ and not ' 

‘ He forosaw the consequences, nor were they long delayed ’ 
(and they wore not) 

Thoso alternative conjunctions are not always con- 
fined to two things. 

* Ho regarded her as either on impostor, or a madwoman, m 
a compound of both ’ ‘ Neither wind, nor ram, nor aught else, 
cau cool our affection ’ 

‘ For I havo neither wit, nor words ncrr worth, 

Action, nor uttonuico, nor * ho poucr of speech. 

To stir inonshlood. ’ 
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Whereas and while may often be regarded as co- 
ordinating no less tbon as subordinating alternatives 

‘Tho subtlo interpretation of lavs can put very few in 
remembrance of their duty, whereas (= ( while \ 1 on the other 
hand ') the plain meaning of tho lavs is open to every man 
' Whereas ’ is strictly a compound relativo adverb, , meaning 
* m circumstances vhorein, or vith reference to vhich 

(c ) Arrestive, represented by 4 but ' ‘ bnt then 

'still’, ‘yet’, ‘only’, ‘nevertheless’, ‘ howevei ’ 
Phrases for all that ’, 4 at the same time ’ 

But is the conjunction of exception and surprise 

The characteristic meaning of 4 hut ’ is seen when 
something has been said that suggests, according to 
the usual course of things, a certain other fact, or con- 
clusion, which, however, does not follow m this case 

‘ He was honest, but he vaa not esteemed ’ An honest man 
usually gains the esteem of his fellovs, and when vo hear the 
attribute of honesty affirmed, ve are naturally disposed to go 
on and assume the accompaniment of respect , this is prevented 
by tho use of ‘hut’, and hence the designation ‘ arrestive ’ ‘ The 
meeting dispersed’, tho conclusion is that everybody went away , 
to check this inference, which may ho too hasty and sweeping, 
woadd, 1 but tho leaders remained ’ ‘Heisnch, but not happy 
‘ he tneshard, but he does not prospor ’ 

Loose, employment of ‘but' — This forcible word should not ho 
used where no exception is taken, or no arrest put upon a 
natural inference ‘ Ho man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself’, ‘but’ is here unnecessary 

1 1 is also a common mistako to use * hut ’ m the sense of * now ', ' 
as signifying the completing of a case m order to draw an 
inference ‘ Wen are mortal , but (for ‘ now ’) we are men , 
therefore we are mortal ’ 

The mere staling of a contrast does not justify ‘ but ’ , ‘ when 
pndo comoth, then cometh shame , but with tho lowly is 
wisdom ’ The last assertion is in accordance with the first (tho 
denial of the opposite is another mode of affirming tho same 
fact), and therefore there is no sufficient case for ‘ but ’ 
‘While ’is a suitable word ui this connexion, so is the pliraso 
‘ on tho other hand ’ 

Tn the following sentenco the propriety of ‘but’ depends on 
the facts of the case ‘ the Commons passed the bill, hut tho 
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Lords threw it out ’ If it were usual for the Lords to agree 
with the Commons, their opposition would be a surprise, and 
would bo expressed by * bin Where thero is no surprise, a 
cumulative conjunction is to bo preferred * Parliament passed 
tlio measure, but the King refused Ins consent ’, would, under 
tlio custom of the Lnglish constitution, bo a proper construction 

‘ But ’ is tho conjunction of epigram 

But then A more emphatic form of ‘ but ’ ; equal to ‘ but 
m that case, or on (hat suppo ihon ’ 


Still suggests a pause to hear what is to ho said 
by way of exception or opposition to tho previous 
statements 


' Still ’ is an equivalent of ‘ but and even moro emphatic 
‘ c\ crytlnng wont against him , still ho persisted ’ As it is a 
greater break in the flow of tho composition than 'but', it is 
a preferable vord for commencing a period, or the second mem 
her of a period divided by a semicolon 

Yet. Tho peculiar force of ‘ yet ’ is brought out by 
its connexion with ‘though’ ‘though deep, yet 
clear ’ 

When ' though ’ is not expressed, it is understood, and tho 
meaning of ‘ yet ’ is almost tho snmo The intention is as it 
woro formally to concede a point that would seem to carry a 
cortain consequence with it, and at tho same time to forbid that 
consequence 

Nevertheless. In conveying the same goneral 
meaning as the foregoing, this long word makes a con- 
siderable break or pause 

It is thoreforo suitable for introducing a longer declaration, 
as m commencing a period, or an extended membor of a ponod 


However A word of like purport to tlio fore- 
going It has tho peculiarity of being often placed in 
tho middle ol its sentence or clause 

‘ That course, however, ho was not inclined to take ’ Tlio 
advantage of such an arrangement is, that the conjunction does 
not stand between tho two connected statements, and so por 
mits tho reference to be emphatically close 


Only Placed at the beginning of an assoition 
* only ’ has tho effect of ‘ but ’ 
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‘ Do as you please , only let your intention be apparent ’ , 
that is, your doing so is still to permit this one thing, namely, 
that you make your intention apparent. 

For all that, in spite of all that, notwithstanding all 
that, are phrases that produce the arrestive effect, ana are 
suitable to be made use of when a more than ordinary emphasis 
is demanded. This emphasis they give partly from the force of 
the words, partly from them occupying the attention by their 
length 

At the same tune. Another phrase belonging to the 
arrcstivo class, without much speciality in its application 

6. (3 ) Illative Conjunctions express effect , 
or consequence ‘ therefore ‘ wherefore ’, ‘ hence 
* whence ‘ consequently ‘ accordingly ‘ thus ’, ‘so’, 
‘ so that ‘ then ’, ‘ so then ’ 

Therefore is the typical word of the class 

It is also tho most frequently made use of The rest do little 
more than afford synonymes to vary the composition Where 
fore is equal to 1 and therefore ’ , hence, the same as ‘ from 
this ’ , whence like ‘ wherefore ’, dispenses with ‘ and ’ when 
we should say ‘ and hence ’ 

Consequently is the equivalent of ‘as a con 
sequence 

Accordingly may mean ‘ consequence ’ or ‘ effect 
like the preceding 

It is also suited by its etymology to a rather different moan- 
ing sometimes important to be signified,— ‘m harmony with’ 

‘ The arrangements are that the cavalry and artillery .shall 
move m advance , accordingly, you (th8 cavalry) are to leave 
your position &o. 

Thus and so, hie ‘accordingly’, are woida originally 
implying comparison oi similarity of manner, and ex- 
tended to signify inference or consequence 

‘Thus ’ is employed after stating a principle to introduce an 
example or ease m point , as much as to say ‘ we shall give an 
mstanco of what is intended ' It also expresses a comparison 
in the strict sense , as m the passage from the Pleasures of 
Hope ‘ At summer’s eve, when heaven’s ethereal how ’, &c — 
thus (adv of mannor or comparison) with delight we kngu ’ 
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The existence of theso two distinct uses renders the word lesr 
apt as an illative conjunction, although still admissible 

‘ So whoso primary function is to make a comparison, can 
also express a consequence * Thcro was nothing to bo seen, so 
wo went our waj ’ 

So that is more specific than ‘so’, the addition of ‘that’ 
excludes the meaning of comparison , hence this combination is 
ono of onr most precise forms of signifying mforonco Its most 
characteristic import is, ‘ to such a degree that ’ 

Then, From having as an adverb the force of 
‘ after that or * m the next place * then ’ has been 
included among illative conjunctions , the fact of ono 
thing follomng another being given as showing causa- 
tion or inference 

Tho samo explanation applies to the adoption of ‘con- 
sequently’, ‘it follows that ', as w ords signifying cause and effect. 

‘Then’ is more commonly used m a compound phrase, ‘so 
then ‘and then’, but it maj, standing alone, havo tho full 
forco of ‘ therefore in drnu ing an inference, or stating an 
effect, or a consequonco ‘do then tho canso was gamed’, 
signifies ‘ by thoso means it camo about as an effect that &c. 

To vary the expression of this important relationship, as woll 
as occasionally to make it more emphatic and precise, wo use 
phrases of greater length , as ‘ tho effect, consequence, result, 
upshot was ’ , * tho mforonco is ’ , ‘it follows , ‘ it may ho 
concluded, inferred ’, &c. 

7. II The Subordinating Conjunctions are 

divided according io the various relations or modes oj 
dependence , as Reason (because), Condition (if), End 
(that), Precaution, (provided that), Timo (when) 

8 (1 ) Conjunctions of Reason and Cause’ 
‘ because ‘ for ‘ since ‘as’, ‘whereas’, ‘inasmuch 
as ‘ soemg (considering, &c ) that ’ 

■When we invert an lllativo connexion, stating tho conse 
quonco as the mam clauso, the other is then assigned ns the 
reason ‘liois m earnest, therefore ho will succeed’ (illative) , 
‘ he will succeed, because ho is in earnest’ (reason) Tho clause 
* because lio is in earnest ’, is a subordinate or dependent clauso 
m other words, the fact is given not for its own sake, hut as 
bearing out something olso Tho conjunctions introducing 
these clauses are, therefore, called subordinating 
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Because, by its derivation, is the word for assigning 
a cause 

Moral causes, or motive'; actin'* on the mind, are expressed by 
tins conjunction ‘ lie reads because lie lias thought Imnsolf 
hungry, he writes because he has lead himself full . Physical 
causation is stated in this example ‘ the crops failed, because 
the season was dry ’ 

For is used in assigning oausation, in giving what 
is called the logical reason 01 proof, and in. explaining 
or accounting for a thing 

‘ Tho brook will he very high, for a great deal of ram fell in 
the night * (physical cause) , 1 a great deal of ram must hai c 
fallen, for tho brook is lugh ’ (the logical reason or proof) * Ho 
pressed on, for Ins ambition was still unsatisfied ’ (explanation) 
Tho word is especially appropriate m tins last sense A charac 
tenstic application is seen in such a sentence as ‘ do as you are 
told, for much depends on it ’ , here them is a blank or ellipsis, 
find when that is filled up, the conjunction shows itself in the 
sense of giving the reason or proof * do as j ou are told , if y ou 
fail, tho consequences will bo serious, for (or tho proof of winch 
is) much depends on it ’ 

-Since literally means something that is past, and 
hence settled and fixed, so that whatever consequences 
depend on it must now arise 

‘ Since you desire it, I will look into the matter ’ It declares 
a certain circumstance to have occurred, and gives that as a 
reason for the mam affirmation 

As derives its use as a subordinating conjunction of 
reason from the original idea of declaung similarity 
or comparison 

‘ As we aro at leisure, let ns see what is to ho seen ’ , the 1 as’ 
here assigns a reason for our seeing, &c , and it does so by indi- 
cating a sort of similarity or harmony between tho positions of 
our being at leisure and our seeing all wo can ‘it is m 
accordance with our situation to seo ’, &c 1 Let us act out, 
conform to, or resemble our position’, &c Although * as ’ is thus 
included among the subordinating conjunctions of reason, 
there is moTe frequent danger of ambiguity with it than with 
the others of tho class 
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Whereas introduces the preamble m oveiy Act of 
Parliament, giving the leason or motive of the 
enactment, or the evil to be remedied by the provisions 
that follow 

Hence it is strictly a conjunction of reason, but its emploj 
ment in this sense is mostly confined to legal compositions 

Tho meaning belonging to the word in ordinary style is 
different. ‘ I offered to tako tho lot entire, whereas every one 
elso wished it divided.’ Hero it plainly indicates a contrast 
between two things Seo § 5 (2) (&) 

Inasmuch as, forasmuch as These are compound equi 
valents of * since ‘ as ’, and ‘ whereas ' (in the senso of a pre- 
amble) ‘ Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth 
in order,’ kc. 

Seeing that, considering that, have a special 
appropriateness when the reason grows out of circum- 
stances reflected on by the mind 

‘Seeing dial you cannot get what you ash, tako what you 
can get.’ ‘Considering that tho world is so intricate, wo are 
not to ho surprised that science has progressed slow ly ’ The 
only peculiarity of these phrases as conjunctions of reason is 
domed from tho meaning of the words ‘ seeing ’, ‘ considering ’ 

9. (2) Conjunctions of Supposition, Con- 
dition, or Qualification ‘ if * supposing (that) 

‘ if not ‘ unless ‘ except * without ’, ‘ otherwise 
‘ whether ‘ as if * though ‘ notwithstanding ’, 
‘ albeit ’ 

If When a thing is stated not absolutely or un- 
conditionally, but under a certain condition, supposition, 
or qualification, ‘ if ’ is the principal word for expressing 
the condition. 

‘ I will, if I can , ’ ‘if I could, I would ’ This is the mam 
use of the conjunction, to which it adheres with considerable 
uniformity 

A peculiar and somewhat ambiguous employment of the 
word is seen in tho fable, where the ant says to the grasshopper, 
‘if yon sung m summer, dance in winter’, where ‘if’ has tho 
force of a reason, tho condition being a realised fact, ‘ since, or 
as yon sung ’ These are cases where the conjunction is always 
followed by the indicative mood 
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Supposing that, on the supposition, presumption, 
allegation, hypothesis that, are pUmns that -vary the 
mode of introducing conditional statements , they uirrj ^thtir 
own meaning with them In case (that) «■ n itry convenient 
and often wanted phrvsc for anticipating contingent!* s or even- 
tualities. The propositional phnse ‘m the c.cnt of* is of 
tlic same tenor 

Provided that See { 10, end. 

If not is a conjunction of neqat iu condition 

' Aristotle, the mod sagacious , »/ not the most cornprchensn e, 
nmitlof rutuuuU comoys an liimnnutton of doubt, although 
the context and the manner will often show that tho speaker 
either bchei es or disbelieves tho statement 

Unless and except aro also conjunctions of 
negative condition. 

1 Urltss {— if not) I hear to tho contrary, I will ho there.' 
‘ Er^p' (= unices, if not) jc repent, jo shall ell likewise 
perish ’ 

‘Without w&3 formerly used to s'ginfy * if not’ ‘in ihout 
yoa qn, 1 i ill not' The conno\ion of this sense with the 
usual force of tho proposition is apparent 

Whether — or, whether, uidicato a double case of 
conditionality 

1 Whrthr ho lil o it or not, he will 1m e to go’ that is 
* \ btcht nr of tho two supi>oM f ioin be tho fact, ho will ha\c to 
lo ’ , "if lit like it, bo w ill luw o to go 1 , ‘if (though) ho do not 
like it, he will have to go ’ 

Iu the expression * 1 know not whether he will come,’ tho 
word ‘if’ sometimes takes the pKco of ‘whether’, tvs if con- 
ditionality were still suggested The transition from stating 
conditionality to implying mure doubt is on obuous one, the 
me mings arc still distinct. 

As if is a compound conjunction carrying out tho 
sense of both w orda 

‘ He started as if he saw a spirit is elliptical for ' as ho 
would h.v, e done if lie/ Lc. 

Though, although, express concession, -which is 
condition, -with tho circumstance that parties aro willing 
to allow something (hat tlic;. might perhaps lefuse. 
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‘ Though all men deny thee, yot will I not ’ , ‘grant the sup- 
position that all men, kc ’ 

Wlion something is given ns true with a certain limitation, 
wo may use this word ‘ they advanced steadily, though slowly ’ 

Tho uso of ' yot ’ to preface the principal clause increases tho 
omphasis of that clause, but does not nflcct tho meaning of 
‘ though ’ in connexion with tho subordinate clauso 

Tlio omission of ‘though ’ in the above cxamplo would mnho 
tho clauses co ordinate, united by tho co ordinating arrestno 
conpmction ‘yot’ 

"Wo havo a variety of phrases for tho present meaning pro 
vided that, allowing that, granting that, Ac. Sup 
posing that also frequently implies that n concession is made 

Notwithstanding falls under tho same head as 
the foregoing 

It is a verbal plirase converted into a proposition m the first 
instance, and then into a conjunction It obviouslj means ‘ I 
am prepared to do a certain thing, granting what appear to bo 
strong considerations or forces on the other sido ’ 

* For all that, in spite of all that are expressive synonyrocs 
for tho coordinating meaning ‘Anyhow’, ‘at all events’, 
aro other phrases of allied signification. 

Albeit is an expressive combination, and ought not 
to ho considered as obsolete, or old-fashioned. 

10 (3) Conjunctions of End, or Purpose 
* that ‘ in. order that ’, ‘ so — as ' as — as ' lest ’ 

That is the demonstrative pronoun, converted into 
our chief conjunction of end. 

‘ Wo sow, that we may reap ’ , ‘ mon toil, that thoy may 
attain to loisuro' The transference of tho demonstrative to 
this peculiar use may bo explained by supposing that after a fact 
is stated, the hearer is ready to ash ‘ what thou ?’ ‘ what next ?’ 

1 what of it ?’ ‘ for what end ?’ whereupon the demonstrative 
supphos tho information desired, ‘ that, (namely) wo may 
reap ’ Without assuming the natural desire to know why 
a thing is, or why an assertion is mado, we cannot well account 
eitlior for this conjunction or for tho still greater blank of con- 
necting words shown m the gerund construction ‘ we sow to 
reap ’ , ‘ thoy stoop to rise , ' ‘ bom but to die ’ , m all which tho 
action expected to follow is simply named m its most naked 
form, theliearer being looked upon as asking why ? or whoreforof 
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i 

In order that is somewhat more explicit than the simple 
‘that’, still it fails to express the fact of end bj a direct 
meaning the words ‘ m order ' mean only ‘ this first, that 
next ’ , the hearer must himself suppose that the one leads to, 
or points to, the other The same phrase 13 interposed m the 
gerund construction ‘ we read m order to be informed ’ 

So — as. * He so acted aa to gam the confidence of 
others ’ 

This is a land of relative construction, the ' bo ’ being 
demonstrative, the * as ’ relative * He acts in that manner, 
by which manner he gams.’ The end is still a matter of 
inference more than of direct information The effoct of the 
construction is to indicate not merely end, but a certain express 
suitability in the means employed to compass the end 

Lest is the end of avoidance * m order not to ’ 

‘ They set a strong guard, lest any one should escape ’ 

In tho use of this conjunction we should notice that if the 
principal verb contains the meaning of avoidance, ‘that’ is 
preferable to ‘lest’, ‘I feared that (not lest) I should bo 
deceived’ 

Precaution is indicated by the phrases, provided 
that, with the understanding that, with this 
proviso, &c. 

Precaution may be viewed either as condition or os end It is 
a collateral object to be kept m view, and fulfilled along with 
the mam purpose. In doing what is chiefly aimed at, we are 
to secure certain other things ‘ provided thal all is safe, yon 
may depart ’ In Act 3 of Parliament the phrase used is * pro- 
vided always that ’ 

il. (4) Conjunctions of Time are partly rela- 
tive Adverbs, partly Prepositions before clauses 
‘ when * while ’, * as ‘ until * ere * before \ 

* after 3 

‘ I will come when I am at leisure * I will praise thee while 
(co long-as) I live ’, ‘ as I looked, some one came near ’ , ‘ they 
remained until night set m ’, ‘it will be long ere you nave such 
a chance ’ , ‘ the truth will come out before We are done ' , 

* after the vote was taken, the assembly broke up ’ 

Immediate consequence is signified, by vanous compound 

connectives ‘no sooner —than', ‘just whui’, ‘boidly — before’* 

* the moment that ’, ‘ as soon ns Lc 

a 
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The iNTrnjrcniON is not properly a part of speech, as it 
does not enter into the construction of sentences It is a 
sudden exclamation prompted by somo strong feeling or emotion 
Tliero arc vanous utterances suited to tho different emotions of 
tlio mind as, joy, ' huzza !’ ‘ hurra I' gnef, * 0 I’ * ah !’ * nlns !’ 
wonder, 1 liali ! ' approbation, ‘ brav o !’ aversion, ‘ pugh 1' ‘ tush !' 
For calling attention, ‘lo I’ ‘luish !’ Lc 
Exclamation, one of tho figures of rhetoric, employs words 
of ordinary langunge in the mnnnor of mteriections ' wLnt '' 
1 for shanio 1’ 1 ah mo 1 * 1 how stnngo )' ’ hark J’ 
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INFLEXION. 

The second part of Etymology, called Inflexion, 
treats of the changes made on words to express various 
relations and meanings. 

Thus the Noun and the Pronoun are changed m tlirco 
ways, namely, to express difference of Gender, Number, 
and Caso These changes constitute Declension 

Tho Adjectno and the Ad\erb are inflected for 
Degree This process is named Compai ison 

Tho Verb is changed to signify Person, Number, 
Tune, &c. This is called Conjugation. 

The unmflccted Parts of Speech are tho Proposition, 
the Conjunction, and the Interjection. 


INFLEXION OF NOUNS. 

GENDER. 

I. Natural Gender: Gender follows Sex 
In Modem English, the natural difference of sox 
determines tho gender. 

Beings possessing animal life are divided into the tivo classes 
or Sexes, malo and female, as man, noman, bull, con 
Plants and things destitute of hfo have no sex 

To this natural distinction corresponds the division of names 
according to Gender 

Names for individuals of tho male sex aro of tho 
Masculine gender, as ‘king’, 'man’, 'hull’ 

Names for tho female sex are of tho Feminine 
gender , as ' queen ‘ woman ‘ cow ’ 

Stnctly speaking, these two arc tho only genders in Modem 
English. 
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ITames for things without sex are said to be of the 
Neuter Gender, that is, are simply left as of no 
gender , as ‘ gold ’, ‘ momitam ‘ bread ‘ oak ’ 

‘Keater’ is Latin for ‘neither’ , that is, here, neither 
masculine nor feminine 

Many "words are applied to both sexes alike, as 
‘ parent ’, 1 child ‘ cousin ’ These are said to be of 
the Common Gender 

The names applied to the greater number of the inferior 
animals are of this sort, it being only m the more important 
and best known species that we are at the pains to note the sex. 
Thus, * trout ’, ‘ant’, ‘lizard’, are common to both sexes If 
we wish, on occasion, to mark the sex, we use a special designa- 
tion, as the prefix ‘he’ or ‘she’, or the adjectives ‘male’, 
‘ female ' ‘ Man ’, and * mankind ’, are often used comprehon 

sively for both sexes. We also nse other designations, snch as 
* actor ’, * author ’, ‘ painter ‘ poet ’, for both sexes, although 
they are properly masculine, and have feminine derivatives 
(‘ actress he ) The effect of this is to give very different 
meanings to the two phrases ‘the greatest of living actors', 
and ‘ the greatest of living adrisscs ’, applied to an oman. By 
the first she is designated the first actor of either sex, hy the 
second the first of her own sex. 

2 Purely Grammatical Gender In Old 
English, the gender is often dete rmin ed, not by the 
meaning, but by the form 

In modem English gender fallows sex (with a few exceptions) that 
is, masculine woros and forms arc confined to tho male sex, fcmminc 
wo-ds and forms to the female sex. But in old English as well as in 
many other languages, as Latin Greek tc. a poetical or figurative 
process of personifying things wi Jiout life was in extensive operation, 
by which the distinction of gender was extended to nouns generally 
and the adjective was regularly inflected in three forms, for masculine 
feminine and neuter 

Masculine endings were -a, -end , ere, <ng (patronymic), 
-dom, -had, -scipe, Lc. , as ‘mona’ (moon), ‘wealdenrf’ (vrtcld 
tng one, ruler), ‘ fiscere ’ (fisher), ‘ Wodn mg’ (Woden’s son), 
‘wisdom ’, ‘ cildLad ’ (childhood) ‘ freondscips ’ ({headship) 

Feminine endings were the abstract -ms (from adj ), -u, -ung 
or -ing (from verbs), &c. , as ‘ blithnu ’ (joy), ‘cant’ (care), 
‘leonmnjr ’ or ‘leomin^’ (learning) 

Ken ter endings were -em, -lac, -in (diminutive), &c. , as 
‘bern (for ‘berc'cm’, larlui honv, barn), ‘cnaw lac’ (know 
ledge), ‘nnegden, nuedem ’ (inmdui) 
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In many cases the distinctive termination was dropt m course 
of time, the original gender still remaining ‘ street’ (for ‘streets’, 
fern , street), &c 

In the 13th century there was great confusion of the genders , 
and in the 14th century, the modem system was protty well 
established 

3. There are three ways of distinguishing the 
Gender of Nouns. 


L By employing different words: as ‘king, 
queen ’ ; ‘ husband, wifo ’ , ‘ boy, girl* , ‘ cock, hen ’ 

This is a question of the meaning of words, and not of 
grammar It is not a method of inflexion, but a substitute for 
inflexion The number of such words is not great The fol- 
lowing are the cluof — • 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. IMASOULtNE. 

FEMININE. 

Bacholor 

Maid 

Fnthor 

Mother 

Boar 

Sow 

Friar 

Slstor 

Boy 

Girl 

Gandor 

Gooso 

Bridegroom 

Brido 

GcntlomanLady 1 

Brother 

Sister 

Hart 

KOO 

Buck 

Doo 

Horse or" 

■ Mnrn 

BuU 

Cow 

Stallion 

• HUH u 

Bullock or") 

TTaI fAW 

Husband 'Wifo 

Stcor j 

nuutr 

King 

Queen 

Cock 

Hon 

Lad 

Loss 

Colt or Foal 

FiUy 

Lord 

Lady 

Dog or Hound Bitch 

Mallard 

Wildduok 

Drake 

Duck 

Man 

Woman 

Drono 

Beo 

Mil tor 

Spawner 

Earl 

Countess 

Monk 

Nun 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

Nephew 

Nicco 

Papa 

Mamma 

Ram or 1 
Wether > 

Ewo 

Ruff 

Rcovo 


e*} Hr 


Sloven 

Slut 

Son 

Stag 

Daughter 

Hind 

Tailor 

Seamstress 

Tutor 

Governess 

Undo 

Aunt 

Wizard 

Witch 


Some of theso names, though distinct in appearance, aTe vory 
closely connected in their original forms Thus, ‘ gander ’ (old 
gan-d ra, — ganr a — gans-a, d being euphomc, r being sub- 
stituted for an older s, and a the masc termination) and ‘goose ’ 
(old g6s, for gons, qans) are radically the same word 1 Nephew ' 
and ‘ niece ’ come through French from Lat nepos and ncptis 
According to Dr Morns, ‘ lord ’, old English hl&ford, is for 
JiMf xotard (loaf-keeper), and the corresponding feminine is MAf- 
wcardige, contracted to old hl&fdtge, which in courso of time 
became ‘lady’ ‘Colt’, ‘ foal’, and ‘ filly ’, have been traced 
to a radical connexion ‘ King ’ and ‘ queen ’ may possibly bo, 
at bottom, the masc and fem forms of the same word ‘ Lass’ 
may be for * lad ess ’ ‘ Man ’, in old English, was of both 

genders, ‘ woman’ is 0 E vnf man (wife man) 

‘ Bndogroom ’ is a corruption of old Irydguma, (bndo’s 
man) , guma (man) being cognate with Lat homo,— as gans 
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(goose) is cognate with Lat. (Ti)inser ‘Countess’ is the 
derivative feminine of ' count’, the French name for ‘carl’ 

‘ Girl ’ was of either gender as late as the 14th century, signifying 
‘ a little child ’ 

‘Drake ’ is explained, by reference to cognate forms, as a con 
traction of cnd-ralx (duck-king) cp Germ- cntench (drake) 
it is wholly distinct from ‘ duck ’ 

The giving of different words to denote gender is an 
exceptional nsage, and is accounted for in most cases 
by the great difference of function of the two sexes 

Thus men and women perform offices so diffeient, and 
sustain characters so distinct through the various relationships , 
of life, that wo are not surprised at their being designated by 
different words. A ‘daughter’ is literally ‘the milker’, or 
‘milkmaid’, because that was the office that the daughters of 
the house fulfilled m early pastoral times So the 'horso ’ and 
* mare ', the ‘ hull or ox ’ and ‘ cow ’, the * ram ' and * ewe ’, 
&c , have broadly marked distinctions m their uses and employ 
meats, which probably suggested the difference of appellation 
in each case. 


In a few instances there is a noun of common gender 
as well as separate designations of the sexes 


Thus — 
Child 
Deer 
Fowl 
Horso 


Bon or Daughter 
Hart or Roe 
Cock or Hen 
Stallion or Haro 


Sovereign King or Queen 

Parent Father or Mother 

Pig Boar or Sow 

Sheep Rani or Ewo. 


These are also various compounds — 


Foster father Foster mother 
Goffer (grand- Gammer (grand - 
p&c) mire) 

Gentle-man Gentle woman 
Grand fatter Grand mother 
Land lord Land lady 

Mer man Her maid 


Milk mrvn 

JIooT-coch 

Pca-cock 

Step-father 

Step-son 

Turkey-cock 

French rnan 


Milk maid 
Moor hen 
Pea hon 
Step-mother 
Step-daughter 
Turkey hen 
French-woman 


4. IL By prefixing a word indicating the 
sex . 


MAflCULUTE. 

MWe-e ervant 

Man-servant 

Man-kind 

He-hear 

ifegoat 


rmtmTNE. 

Female-servant 
Maidservant 
Woman-kind 
She - bear 
Bht- gout 


UASCULINE. 
Boar pig 
Buck rabbit 
jSuK-calf 
Cock sparrow 
Bog fox 


FEirurnTE. 
&>ir-pig 
Doc rabbit 
Cow-call 
Urn -sparrow 
Bitch fox 
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'■Woman’ (toi/-man, wife-man) is originally an instance 
under tins head * il/an-clnld and ‘ knave girl ’ tor 1 hoy 
‘tom-cat’ (old ‘ carf-catt '), * ewe lamb ’, * queen bee ’, &c , aro 
similar examples 

5 III. By the use of distinctive suffixes, or 
terminations -ess, -tnx, -me, -a, (Romance suffixes), 
-en, -ster, for addmg to the masculine to make tlie 
feminine, and -er, 7 alee, for adding to the feminine 
to make the masculine 

This is the only mode of real inflexion 


-ess (hr esse, M Lat issa ) is the ordinary femi- 
nine suffix in Modern English 
Up till about the middle of the 14th century, -css was 
attached only to a few words, these words being, like itself, of 
Norman-French origin I 11 the second half of the 14th cen- 
tury, it became established as the usual feminine ending for 
nouns of whatever origin 

Sometimes -ess is added to th*e masculine, without 


further change 





JLASC 

FEU 

MA8C. 

FEU. 

MABC. 

FEU. 

Baron 

Baroness 

Heir 

Heiress 

Patron 

Patroness 

Count 

Counter* 

Host 

Hostess 

Peer 

Peeress 

Dauphin 

Daupbineis 1 

Jew 

Jewess 

Poet 

Poetess 

Deacon 

Deaconess 

lion 

Lioness 

Pneat 

Priestess 

Giant 

Giantess 

Mayor 

Mayoress 

Prophot 

Prophetess 

‘ Tutor css ‘ viscount-ess 

and many 

others. 

might he 

added. 

* God, god-4 

ess ‘ prince, prrnc css’ , ‘ ogro, ogress ’ 


Sometimes the special masculine ending is omitted 
before -ess is added 


MABC. FEU. 

Abbot Abbsss 

Negro Negress 

Governor Governess 


HABC. 

Caterer 

Murderer 

Sorcorer 


FEW 

Catcress 

Murdoress 

Sorcoren 


‘ Abbot ’ is 0 E abbod, Lat abbatem , ‘ abbess ’ is shortened 
from ‘abbudisse’ (Lat abbahssam), the oldest example of this 
ending in English. ‘ Governor, -ess ’, ‘ murderer, -css ’, &c , 
practically add the masc or the fem termination to the verb 
root, the addition of -ess to the masculine would make a 
troublesome pronunciation ' Sorcerer ’ is a corruption of Fr 
sorcier, Lat. sortiamum (from sorles, lots, oracles) , ‘ sorceross ’ 
seems to be formed on much the same principle as the preceding 
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Sometimes the masculine ending is, or-appears to he, 
modified before ess is added 


MASC. 

Actor 

Benefactor 

Conductor 

Doctor 

Duke 

Emporor 

Enchanter 


TEFL 

Actress 

Benefactress 

Conductress 

Doctress 

Duchess 

Empress 

Enchantress 


UASC 

Founder 

Instructor 

Marquis 

Master 

Protector 

Tiger 

Traitor 


FE5L 

Foundress 

Instructress 

Marchioness 

Mistress 

Protectress 

Tigress 

Traitress 


‘ Duchess ’ is old Fr due esse, duch esse ' Emperor ’ is Fr 
cmpercur, shortened from Lat. impcraloi cm , ‘ empress ’ was 
previously ‘ emperesso ’ (13th century), ‘ empence ’ (12th cen 
tury), a shortening of Fr rmperatnee, Lat t mperalriccm ' Mar- 
chioness ’ is Lat marchimissa, from mnsc form marcJno(nem) 

‘ Mistress ’ corresponds to ‘ mister ’ rather than to ‘ master ’ , 
in 0 E the forms maistcr, maist{c)rcsse 


-trix, the feminine form of Lat -tor, is found m a 
few nouns that come direct from the Latin 


hasc. Fair. 

Adjufor Adjufrte 

Administrator Administratrix 
Director Directrix 


MASC. 

Executor 

Horitor 

Testator 


FEU. 

Executrix 

Hontrix 

Testatrix 


‘ Propnotor ’ has both * propnetnx ’ and ‘ proprietress ’ 

‘ Directress ’ also occurs ‘ Empress ’ has just been explained » 
‘Nurse’, older nuncc, nonsc, F noumcc, Lat nutricem 


-ine, -ina, IB especiall/frequent in proper names of 
•women. 


MASa 


FEM. 


MABa 


FEU. 


Horo Heroin! Landgravo Landgravino 

Czar Czarina Mnrgravo Margroviuo 


Carolina, Josephine, Pauline , Alex(andr)ma, &o. 


-a occurs m some Bomance words : 

MABC. , FESL I MASC. FEU. 

Don Donna Infante Infanta. 

Sultan Sultana I Signora Signora. 

* Beau ’ (old * bel ’), ‘ bolZc ' come direct from French 

-en and -ster are the native Teutonic endings. 
Both are now obsolete 

-en remains only in ‘ vixen ’ 
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The form 4 men ’ is a dialectic variation of ' fyxen tho 
regular 0 II iem of ‘fox’ Tlio vowel o changes to y under 
the influence of the coming e (m -cn) compare * god * gy den ’ 
(goddess) , 4 wulf 4 vylfen ' (she wolf) , Germ 4 fucJis , /u dinin', 
'gait, gblhn > , ‘wolf, tr'oijin ’ The samo change is also seen in 
‘man, men', ‘cock, chicken* (O E ct/cen), ‘gold, 0 E. 
gglden (golden)’ 

The real mark of tho feminine, c, had been dropt oven m the 
carhest English , the cn, although taken practically as a mark 
of gender, is in fact a mark of possession. Dr Moms illustrates 
this by quoting Sansknt Indra (name of a God), Jndrani 
(Indra’s wife), and Lithuanian < lcirdros (stork), fem gandrcnc , 
where -n and -at denote possession, 4 and -c the fem gender 
-cn was common in old English, but had almost died out in 
the 14th century 

Compare -in. in Scotch ‘carl in’ {‘female carl ’, old woman) 


Ster remains m ‘ spin do ’ 

‘Spmstcr’ is a feminine word, ns meaning ‘an nnmamed 
female’ , it originally meant *a female spinner’ In old 
English the male agent was denoted by - crc , the female by 
-cslrc ‘ bccc-tTi, (baker), lax cslrc \ ‘ sang crc (singer), sang estre 
* wJbhert (weaver), i cdtbcslrc ’ A good 'many feminines in -skr 
were m use as late ns the IGth century , but when css became 
the prevailing feminine termination in the 14th centurv, v. ords 
m stcr came gradually and largely’ to be used os masculmo, or 
ns expressmg the ngont m general. Hence ‘songster’, ns mas- 
culine, forms ‘ song -str-css , with donblo fcmimno ending , and 
‘ scam slr-css ’, ‘ spin-s‘r-«i ’, ‘ tap sir css 1 , Lc , show a like 
history -Skr now indicates mostly the agent ‘ throwster ’, 
‘whipster’, ‘punster’, ‘tnekster', ‘gamester’, Lc. The 
sense of depreciation connected with some of tho words, 
arises from the nature of the action more tlinn from tho special 
ending 


-er forms ‘ widower ’ (masc ) from '•widow’ (fem ) 

In 0 E. the forms were ‘ widuwa ’ (masc) and ‘widuwc’ 
(fern ) , hut when the distinctive terminations were lost, ‘ widow ’ 
was appropriated to tho feminine, and the necessity arose for n 
masculine form 

‘ Drako ', and 4 gander Imve already been mentioned ns 
other masculines formed from feminines, ‘ end ’ (dnek), and gans 
(older form of ‘goose’) 

4 Bridegroom’, a compound, was previously noted as formed 
from ‘bride’ 
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6 Poetical gende^ or Personification — 

Inanimate objects are sometimes spoken of as male or 
female, and are then said to be personified Thus, it 
is customary with us, as with the Greeks and Romans, 
to speak of the Sum as masculine, and of the Moon as 
feminine 

Tlio sun (fern, m 0 E and modem German), time, summer, 
winter, the mom, death, anger, fear, despair, aro mado mascu 
line , tlio moon (tnasc in 0 E and modern German), the earth, 
the dawn, night, Nature, the Church, Hope, Pity, are fominino 
The planets are somo masculine and some feminine, accordmg 
to the sex of tho deities that they owe their names to Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mercury, &c , Venus, Pallas, Vesta, &c. This is now 
considered a poetic licence 

Tho modem English practice of confining distinction of 
gender to difference of sox, renders those occasional deviations 
very impressive, by actually suggesting to the mind tho idea of 
personal existence and attributes , whereas m Gld English, 
Greek, Latin, Eronch, Lc , the assigning of gendor to tlnng3 
mammato produces no effect on the mma. A German speaks 
of his spoon as he, his fork as she, and his knife as it 

Tho motives for assigning the masculine gender to somo things and 
tho feminine gondor to others aro supposed to ho tho following —Things 
romarknblo for strength, superiority majesty sublimity, ns Death, Time 
Winter War, hnvo boon looked upon ns masculine Gontloness beauty 
and grace fertility or productiveness belonging or imagined to belong, 
to things, suggest a fominino personification as tho Earth, Spring, Hope, 
Virtue, Truth, Justice Mercy, Peace Things vory much identified with 
their owner aro occasionally spoken of as the tho Beaman calls his ship 

sho to call a watch or a clock ‘ sho is a common Scotticism. 

7 The knowledge of the Gender of a RToun is 
necessary in order to the correct use of the 
Pronouns, ‘ he ‘ she ‘ it and their inflexions and 
derivatives 

The concord of tho common gender is arranged thus For 
tho more distinguished beings, we may use the mascuhno, m 
its representative sense, as m speaking of a member of tho 
human family, we may say ' he although women are also 
included. The most correct form, although somewhat clumsy, 
is to 6ay ‘ he or she ’ (See Syntax — Concord of Pronouns ) 
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I. Singular and Plural. — When a Noun (or 
Pronoun) names a single object, it is said to "be of the 
Singular Number , as ‘ book * man ’ 

When more than one are named, the Noun usually 
undergoes a change, and is then said to he of the 
Pluial Number , as * books ’, * men ’ 

The singular is the original form of the noun 

In old English a dual number existed, hut only in the per 
sonal pronouns of the first and second porsons 

. 2. The Plural is formed m English, -with a few 

exceptions, by adding -s (or-es) to the Singular. 
‘ ship, ‘ ships ’ 

In Old English there was a class of masculine nouns forming 
the plural by the addition of -as to the singular , as * smith , 
plur ‘smith-os’ In later English this as became -es , na 
‘ smith ’, plur ‘ smith es ’ This came very near the s or -x of 
the Norman-French, and the consequence was that tho form m 
•es was extended to English nouns generally, all the other 
old English plural endings being dropped The change came 
into operation ns early as the thirteenth century In the next 
century, -es began to ccaso to be pionounced as n separate 
syllable, and the -c- was dropt ‘ smithes ’ became * smiths ’ 

The bringing of the -s into the same syllable with preceding 
letters (other than * c ’) led to certain phonetic modifications 

(1 ) When the Noun ends m a surd or sharp con- 
sonant (~p, -/, 4, 4h [as m ‘ smnf/j ‘ //an ’], -h), the -s 
has its own proper surd or sharp sound as m 
‘gas,’ ‘sea’ as ‘crops’, ‘beliefs’, ‘cats’, ‘wreaths’, 
‘ hooks ’. 

This is a necessity of pronunciation we are unable to pro 
nounce a surd and a sonant together , we cannot say * cropz 
‘boliefz’ ‘catz’, without such a pause between the letters as 
woidd constitute a new syllable The same reason deter min es 
the next rule (2) 

Exceptions m Nouns of native origin ending 

in -/ preceded by a long vowel (except * oo ’) or by 
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' l change the -f into -v- , and -s is pro- 
nounced as -z ' ‘ loaf, loaves ’ (lovz), ‘ wife, wives ’ 
(wfe) ‘ half, halves ’ (havz), ‘ calf, calves * , ‘ wolf, 
wolves ’ 

The change of to ‘v’ brings these exceptions under thb 
next rule (2), and requires final -s to be sounded as s The 
‘o' before -s merely signifies that the preceding vowel is 
long see below (2) In ‘ half ‘ calf and suchlike, the j 
is preceded m pronunciation by a long you cl, not by ‘ l ’ 

In 0 E. ‘f ’ was pronounced sonant or vocal, as modem ‘v’, 
and the spelling was by and by made to accord with the 
pronunciation. In tho 12th and 13th centuries this gradually 
came to be done in cases where ‘f’ stood between vowel 
sounds , as ‘ hf\ dative * lie e ’ (cp ‘alive ’, for ‘ on live ’ = m 
life’), ‘ deie ’, plural of ‘def' (deaf), ' hen/od later ‘hexed' 
(head) Compare ‘lively ' (0 E ‘li/hc)’, ‘love’(0 E ‘lu/o’, 
‘lu/u’, verb ‘lu/ian’), ‘ heaven ’ (0 E ‘heo/fen’, ‘he/en’), Lc 
In our old writers we find ‘ wi/es’ side by side with ‘ wires ’ 

‘ Eifc ‘ stnfo make ‘ fifes ’, ‘ strifes ’ 

‘Eeef’, ‘roof, make ‘reefs’, ‘roofs’, but ‘beeves’ is 
formed from ‘beef’(Fr lotuf, ‘ox’) 

When a short vowel, or long ‘te precedes the general 
rule is preserved ‘muff, muffs’, ‘cliff, cliffs’, ‘mischief, 
mischiefs ’ ( mistslnfs , ‘ ic ’ short), ‘ belief, beliefs ’ (be l e/s or 
bclefs, ‘ io ’ long) But ‘thief’ has ‘thieves’ 

A few nouns ending m ‘ -f ’ have both plural forms 
‘ Staff’ plur ‘staffs ’ (military senso), ' staves ’ (usual sense) 
‘Dwarf’, ‘scarf’, ‘wharf’, ‘turf’ make ‘dwarfs’, ‘scarfs’, 
‘ wharfs ’, ‘ turfs ’, and less frequently now ‘dwarves ’, ' scarves ’, 
‘ wharves ’, ‘ turves ’ 

Many others now forming in -fs had -ves in older English 

Exceptions in ‘-th ’ — Some nouns in -th change 
the 6urd or breathed -th into the sonant or vocal -th 
( = dh), and therefore sound final -s ’ as ‘ -z ’ 

Such are ‘clothes’ (llodh:), ‘mouths’ (rauudhz), ‘oaths’ 
( 6dhz ), ‘ paths ’, ‘ truths 1 youths ’, i.c 
The 0 E forms ended m sonant th (= dh) , as ‘muth ’ 
( mudh ), ‘ ath ’ (adh), ‘ treowth ’ ( tryomlh), Lc. 

(2) "When the Noun ends in certain sonants or 
flat consonants { -b, -v, -d, -th [as in * scythe ‘the’\ -g), m 
a liquid (- m , -n, -l, -r, -ng), or m a vowel, the -S has 
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the corresponding sonant or flat sound -z ' as 
‘ cabs ’, ( = Jcdbz), * graves ’ ( grdvz ), ‘ gods ’ (gbdz), 

‘ booths \ ‘ bogs * palms ‘ pans ’, ‘ bells 1 masters ’, 

‘ rings ‘ grottos 

In ‘ babd-s, gravc-s, ware s, drove -s, mode-s, name-s, panc.s 
and suchlike, the -a is merely a spelling device, to indicate that 
the preceding vowel is long In such words we do not use the 
plural ending -a 

(3) When the Kotin ends m a palatal or sibilant or 
hissing sound (-s, -z, - sh , -zh , -ce [&c. , = -s] , -ch or -tch\_ = 
tsK\, -go, or -dge [=^ — dzK\, x— [7rs]), the earlier -es 
is retained ; as * cross, crosses ‘ pnze, prizes’, ‘ fish, 

* fishes ‘ face ( =fas), faces ‘ beec/i, maZc7i ( = betsh, 
mdtsh ), beeches, matches ’, * barge, bridge ( = bardzh , 
bridzh), barges, bridges ‘ box ( = bbJcs), boxes ’ 

The sibilant of the plural ending cannot bo added With, dis 
tinct and separate pronunciation to a syllabic ending with itself 
or another sibilant In order to sound it clear, the organs of 
speech must mate a special effort , and a vowel— 1 e ’ is the 
easiest — must be admitted between the sibilant sounds Hence 
the -e- of -es is dropt, in these cases, neither in pronunciation 
nor m spoiling 

These three rales express a general principle of euphony, or 
accommodation, applicable wherever words are inflected by the 
addition of 1 -s ’ , as in the possessive case of nouns, and in the 
third person singular of verbs, 

-es is added to some words ending in o. 

Such are * calicoes, cargoes, echoes, heroes, manifestoes, 
mulattoeg, negroes, potatoes, volcanoes’, &e This is a mere 
capnce of spelling, and the pronunciation is not affected. 

Nouns ending in -y preceded by a conso- 
nant change the -y into -ie-s to form the plural , 
as * duty, duties ’ 

But nouns having a vowel before -y arc 
regular (See (2)) ‘ hoy, boys * valley, valleys ’ 

Formerly such words os 1 duty 1 glory were written * dutic’, 
1 glone ’ , and the regular plurals of these, — 1 dutfs-s * glone-s’, 
have been retained unaltered, while the singular has undergone 
a change This too is a mere matter of spelling, and not a 
proper inflexion, or modification of the word. 
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The foregoing are the regular and modern 
processes of forming the plural m English. 


3 Obsolete modes of inflexion are still seen 
in a small number of Nouns as ‘ man, men ’ , ‘ ox, 
oxen ’ , * brother, brethren ’ , * cow, k me ’ , ‘ child, 
children ’ 


Change of vowel is seen in the following words 


BlbdOLAR. 

Man (0 E. man) 

Toot(0 E./«5f) 
GoosofO'E. aii) 
Tooth <0 E. t6th) 

Louse (O E. Ids) 
Mouse (O E. mux) 
Cow (O E. cil) 


plvilul. 

Men (O E. men) 

Foot (O E m 
Gecso (O E. six) 

Teeth (0 E. Uth) 

Lice |0 E. Ips) 

Mice (O E. mfi) 

Kl(ne) (0 E. cy), Scot. Icyc. 


Tlie vowel change is not an inflexion , it is only an incidental 
result of the real inflexion, the ending representin'* which is 
now lost The original plural of 1 man ’ was ‘ manni , and the 
modifying influence of final -i softened -a- into -c- , so 
that on the falling away of the inflexional ending, the plural 
appeared as * men 1 So ‘ fet ’ is for ‘/oh ‘ ljhi for ‘ lus i 
‘ mfs ’ for ‘ mbs i Lc, 

In 0 K a few other nouns similarly modified their root 
vowels as c b&c (book), lie' , ‘ Irroc, brie' (‘breeches', Scot 
‘breeks’), ‘turf, tyrf , ' burh (burgh, borough), byrig ’ , 'furh 
(furrow), fyrh or fyng ’ , ‘ unfit {wight, creature), wuht ’ 


The ending -en now remains only in * ox-en ' 
(0 E. ‘ ox-are ’) 

In old English - an was a very common termination , later 
it was modified to -en. Other examples, not long obsolete or 
still ui provincial use, are ‘een’ (Ch ulcer’s and Spenser’s 
‘ eyen ‘ eye en ’ O E cag-an), ' esen ’ (eaves, 0 E. efesen, 
csen), ‘ hosen ’ and ‘ shoon ’ (= ‘ shoe en O E scon), 1 house n 
‘peat-en’, ‘pesen' (peas), ‘pull on' (fowls), ‘toon’ (toes), 
‘ tree n’, &c. 


A few nouns were later assimilated to the -ere 
ending , as ‘ brethren * children ‘ kme ' 

‘ Brethren ’ The plural of ‘ brothor ’ was fir~t ‘ brothr u ’ or 
‘ brothr a ’ , later ‘ brothr-c ‘ brethr-e ' brother ’ , then 
1 brothren ‘ brethren ’ 
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Modor (mother), dohtcr (daughter), swcoslcr (sister), were 
declined in the same way in 0 E , and had a partly similar 
history 

* Children ’ 0 E ‘ cild ’ (child) had for plural ‘ cild r-u , 

which was modified to ‘ eftildr-fl ' and * child er’, ‘ clnld-rm ’ 
and * child cr-n ’ 

Compare * ealvren 1 (from 0 E ccalf * calf ’), ‘ cyrcn ’ (from 

0 E cog, ' egg ’), and ‘ lambrcn ’ (from 0 E lamb), all long 
obsolete, 

‘Erne’ 0 E. ‘ ch ’ (cow) formed its plural, ns wo liavo 
seen, ‘ cy ’, or ‘ ky ’ , later, it took on ‘ -cn ’, and became 
‘km’, ‘ken’, ‘kme’, a doable plural. ‘Cows’ is now the 
regular and common usage 

4 Some Nouns liave the same form m both 
numbers; as ‘deer’, sheep ‘swinb’, ‘giouse’, 

1 teal ‘ mackerel * trout ‘ salmon ‘ heathen 
‘ cannon ’ 

This corresponds to a class of neuter nouns that had lost their 
(nominative) plural inflexion in the oldest English 0 E dem- 
ising and plur ), ‘deer’, sccap (sing and plur ), ‘sheep’, 
mm (sing and plur ), ‘ sw-iuc ’ , &c. 


6 Foreign Words — Many words borrowed from 
other languages retain their original plurals . 
‘ foews, foci ’ , ‘ genws, genera ’ , * beau, beau# ’ , 

* cherub, cherubim.’ 


The following are a few of the most usual — 


81NGULAR. 

Formula 

Larva 

Nebula 

Magu« 

Radius 

Tumulus 

Animnlcnlum 

Datum 

Effluvium 

Medium 

Momentum 

Stratum 

Criterion 

Phenomenon 

Miasma 


PLURAL. 

Formula 
Larvto 
Nebulas 
Main 
Radii 
Tumuli 
Animalculn 
Data 
Effluvia 
Media 
Momenta 
Strata 
\ Criteria 
Phenomena 
Miasmala 


SINGULAR. 

rLURAL. 

Analyst* 

Analyse* 

Alia 

Axes 

Basis 

Bases 

Appendix 

Appcndicr# 

Radix 

Radices 

Vortex 

Vortices 

Buries 


Species 

( (No 

Superficies 

C change.) 

Apparatus 

) 

Messieurs 

Madnmo 

Mcsdomcs 

Bandit 

Banditti 

Virtuoso 

Virtuosi 

Serapb 

Beropbtm 


sirs 


‘Messionra’ is French, ‘mes sienrs’ being literally ‘my 


We liavo hot adopted the corresponding singular 
‘ monsieur ' {mem sicur ) So ‘ madam ' is our lorrn of * mad&me ’ 
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(tot dame, ‘ my lady ') , and ‘ mcsdames ' (mcs dames) is the 
unmodified French plural iVhen n foreign word passes into 
common use, the tendency is to adopt the English plural 
Thus we have ‘gemus-es , ‘crocuses’ ‘vivariums’, ‘memo- 
randums’, ‘encomiums’, ‘dogmas’, ‘formulas’, ‘cherubs’, 
' seraphs ’, ‘ bandits ’ Some foreign words have currency 
chiefly in the plural , as ‘ errata ’, * arcana ’, ‘ dilettanti , 
‘antipodes’ 

6 Some Nouns have two plurals, with separate 
meanings 

SHvO PLURAL. 

Brother Brothers (by blood) , brethren (of n community) 

Cloth Cloths (kinds or pieces of cloth) , clothes (garments). 

Dio Dies (stamps for coining) dice (for gaining) 

Genius Geniuses (men of original power) genii (spirits). 

Index Indexes (to a book) indices (signs in Algebra). 

Pea Peas (separate seeds) pease (coilfcctivo) 

Penny Pennies (separate coins) ponce (cullectho as' four ■pence'). 

Shot Shot (tlio number of balls) shots (the number of times- fired). 

‘ Pea ' is a modem formation from ' prise ’ (0 E pisa, peso), 
which was singular The old plural pcscn (and pcses) diopt its 
distinctive ending, and thus plural and singular became the 
same in form the -s end sound gradually restricted tlio common 
form to the plural use, and ‘ pea ’ came to ho used as singular 
From ‘ pea ’, the plural ‘ peas 1 is a regular and modern forma 
tion 

‘Penny ’ is 0 E. porting or pcnig , pL pent gas, later penny es, 
pens, pence * 

The restriction of the separate forms to the different mean 
ings is quite modem 

7 The Plurals of a few Nouns seem to differ in 
meaning from the Singulars ‘compass, com- 
passes ’ , * com, corns ’ , ‘ iron, irons ’ , * salt, salts ’ , 

‘ content, contents ' , ‘ domino, dominoes , ’ ‘ good, 
goods ’ , ‘ vesper, vespers ’ 

Some nouns seem to have two meanings in the singular, only 
one of which, and tins tho least common, corresponds to the 
pluraL ‘ Com ’, ‘ iron ’, Lc , being names of materials, do not 
take a plural form , ‘ corns ’, ‘ irons ’, &c are the plurals of new 
singulars with different meanings (See below, § 12 , and p 20), 

‘ a com ’, ‘ an iron ’, Lc ‘ Compass ’, ‘ content ’, ‘ good ’, and 
other abstract nouns, similarly give nse to new singulars (or 
might do so), and lienee ‘ compasses ’, ‘ contents ’, Lc (See 
below, { 13 , and page 22, § 13) Other words, such as 


V 
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"'dommo Irnve quite distinct singular meanings, and conse- 
quent 1} quite distinct plural meanings. 

1 urthcr examples are ‘ antic, antics ' , * lieef, beeves ' (sco 
§ 2), ‘draught, draughts’, ‘forfeit, forfeits’, ‘grain, 
grams ’ , * ground, grounds ' , * 6cale, scales ’ , * spectacle, 

spectacles ' 

Some nouns have tiro meanings in {he plural, one correspond- 
ing to the singular, tho other distinct from it 


SING 


PLURAL. 


Custom 

Letter 

Number 

Pain 

Part 


Customs . (1) habits , (2)rorcnuo duties. 
Letters ( l)of alphabet (2) litoriturc. 
Numbers (1) in counting (2) in poetry 
Pains (1) buncrings , (2) troublo, care 
Parts (1) bits, divisions (2) faculties, abilities 


* Custom ’ is often used collects ely or abstractly in the second 
sense of the plural form The second meaning is, in all those 
cases, a rhetorical extension of the first 


8. Some Nouns are used only in the Plural. 

‘ Aborigines 1 amends *, ‘ annals ’, ‘ antipodes ‘ assets ’, 

‘ arelm es’, ‘banns’, ‘bellows’, ‘billiards’, ‘bowels’, 

‘breeches’, ‘calends’, ‘credentials’, ‘dregs’, ‘entrails’, 
‘filings’, ‘gallows’, 'hustings’, ‘ides', ‘lees’, ‘matins’, 
‘measles’, ‘molasses’, ‘ncw3 , ‘nones’, nuptials’, ‘oats’, 
‘obsequies’, ‘odds', ‘pincers', ‘pliers’, ‘premises', ‘scissors’, 
‘shambles', ‘shears, ‘ snuffers ‘spectacles’, ‘ thanl.s 

‘ tidings ’, ‘ tongs ‘ trappings ‘ trousers ’, ‘ tv, ee-sors ’, 

‘■vespers’, ‘ victuals’, ‘ vitals , ‘wages’. 

Some of these nouns name complex objects with on 
obvious plurality of parts 

Especially tools, instruments, Ac , as ‘bellows', ‘pincers’, 
‘ pliers ’, ‘ scissors ‘ tongs ’, Ac 

And articles of clothmg, as ‘breeches’, ‘drawers', ‘trousers’ 

Others name collectively masses or aggregates of 
individuals, real or imagined 

Such aro ‘ abongmes ‘ archives ‘ ashes ' billiards ', 
‘ bowels ‘ dregs ‘ filings ‘ molasses ’, ‘ moustaches 

‘ proceeds ’ , ‘ dump3 ’, ‘ measles ‘ sulks ’ 

9. Plural forms construed as Singular are 
not uncommon ‘amends’, ‘barracks’, ‘bellows’, 
‘gallows’, ‘innings’ (at cnckct), ‘means’, ‘news’ 

* odds ’, ‘ pains’, ‘ shambles’, ‘ tidings ’, &c 

n 
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‘A gallows’ (Goldsmith), ‘the gallows itself (Cooperl 
‘Means', according to most grammarians, is to be used in 
tho singular when the signification is singular, and m tho 
plural when the signification is plural AVe may say, accord 
ingly, ‘this means’, or ‘these means’, as the case requires 
The singular form ‘mean’ is to be found m the present 
century (Sir W Hamilton, Carlyle, Ac ) 

1 Hew? ' m old English was commonly plural 1 these arc 
news indeed’ (Shak ) , but now it is uniformly singular ‘ill 
news runs apace ’ The singular form ‘ new * never existed 
‘ Small poz ’, is a plural disguised by a new spelling ‘ pox * is 
for ‘ pocke ’ As the name of a disease, ‘ small pox ’ is singular 
‘Tidings ’ is plural It is commonly used by Shakespeare ns 
a plural noun, but in some instances ho males it singular 
‘that tidings came ’ , ‘a tidings ’ ( Antony and Cleopatra) 
Names of sciences, or of parts of sciences, often appear m 
plural form, being literal translations of the classical torms 
‘acoustics', ‘economics', ‘mathematics’, ‘optics’, ‘physics’, 
‘ politics ’, * statics ’, Ac Yet as naming collective bodies of 
doctrine, they take a singular verb ‘optics is tho science of 
light Sometimes the singular form is found ‘logic ’(and, 
ui the Insh universities, ‘ logics *), ‘ metaphysic ’ and ‘ meta 
physics ’, Ac 

The singular forms ‘amend’, ‘gallow’, ‘mean’, ‘nuptial’, 

‘ pain ’, ‘ tiding ‘ thank ‘ wage ’, occur in old English 

10. Singular forms treated as Plural — 

‘ alms ‘ eaves ‘ riches ’ 

‘Alms' 0 E eelmesse, almcssc, ahnes , plur cclmcssan, 
clmcescn, almcsscs ‘Hone was heard to ask an alms’ 

(Macaulay) ‘ The alms they receive are ' shows the 

transition 

‘ Eaves ’ 0 E. yfts, efese, eves plur efesen ( csen ), evcscs 

‘.Riches’ 0 E nchessc (from French), plur ‘nchesses’ 
‘In ono hour is so great riches come to naught^ (Rev ) ‘ Jlichcs 

profit not’ is on exnmplo of the changed use ‘Riches m a 
cultured community arc the strangest of things They are 
the readiest of possibilities ' (Carlyle) 

‘ Summons ’ (0 Fr semonse, 0 E sermons), another apparent 
plural, is really singular, and is used as such , ph ‘ summonses ’, 
regularly 

II Proper Nouns sometimes apply to one person, 
and aro therefore Singular, and sometimes to several 
persons, and then admit of the Plural ‘ The Browns 
have gone to the country ’ 
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A 

12 Names of Materials have no Plural, as 

* gold ‘ air ‘ butter ’ 

But when there are different qualities, or separate portions, of 
the matenal, the noun becomes a class noun, and the plural is 
regularly used , as ‘ sugars ‘ wines * clays ‘ airs ’, ‘ teas 
‘soups ’ ‘ Sands ’ is used because the material is made up of 

distinct particles, which we can therefore suppose to be 
numbered. (See further p 20) 

13 Abstract Nouns have no Plural as ‘wisdom’, 
‘ pride ‘ baseness ‘ might * whiteness’, ‘ elasticity ’, 
‘ opacity ’ 

Occasionally theso nouns seem to be in the plural The 
plurals, however, are then class nouns, and signify, not the 
abstract quality, but particular actions orj particidar varieties of 
the quality, as ‘liberties’, ‘virtues’, ‘vices’, ‘ neghgencies ’, 
‘lengths', ‘forces’ 

Or they may really signify something in the concrete, as 
' transparencies ’ (See further § 7, above , and p 22, § 13) 

14. Nouns of multitude, although singular in 
form, have a plural meaning and construction ‘ vermin ’, 

* cattle ’, ‘ crowd ’, ‘ people ’, ‘ folic ’, ‘ mfantiy 

* tenantry * Enghshry * poultry ’, * fowl ’, ‘ fish ’ 

16. The omission of the Indefinite Aiticle 
with Nouns that take that Article before them, is a 
Eign of the Plural 

The proper declension of a noun is (singular) * a house, 
(plural) houses ’ , ‘ a man, men ’ , 1 a sheep, sheep ’ 

16. Plural Inflexion disused — With a numeral, 
the sign of the Plural is often dispensed with ‘ five 
found ’, ‘ ten sail ’, ‘ two hrace of birds * four pair ’, 

‘ two dozen ’, ‘ a thr &o-foot rule ', ‘ twenty year ’, * forty 
head of cattle * a thousand horse ‘ two milli on 
stand of arms ‘thirty change of garments ’ 

This omission probably originated in connexion with the onc- 
syllable flexionless plurals (nominative) already mentioned 
( § 4) , such as ‘ deer ’, ' head ’, ‘ horse ’, ‘ pound ‘ sheep ’, 
‘year’, Lc. It has evidently been much favoured by the 
circumstance) that the numeial indicates the fact of plurality, 
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and therefore rendors the plural inflexion unnecessary Indeed 
the means of making known plurality are superabundant, ns 
we may soo from such an instance as the following ‘ Four 
children wero at their lessons, the good creatures ’ Here the 
plurality is expressed by six different marks 1st, the numeral , 
2nd, the plnral inflexion, ‘ children 1 , 3rd, the vorh ‘ wero ’ , 
4th, ‘ their ’ , 6th, tho plural of tho word in apposition, 

' creatures ’ , 6th, tho omission of the articlo 

There aro certam further cases where the plural inflexion is 
idiomatically dropt ‘ He has no objections (objection) ’, * I was 
m his favours (favour) ‘ they were dressed m blacks (black) ’ 
In tho 16th and 17th centuries, however, an attribute common to 
several persons was often put in tho plural. Shakespeare has — 
‘ I will requite your loves ' , * break not your sleeps for that ’ , 
‘ thon bring mo to their sights ’, Lc. Bacon and Shakespeare 
have ‘ blacks ’ Milton has * tako our leaves ’ ( = departure) 

17. Strictly speaking, the Plural form declares only 
that there are more than one of the thing named , hut 
we are able often to infer besides something 
as to the extent of the number. 

‘ Wq are to have friends this evening means some or a few 
1 Ho keeps horses \ implies the same. * Ho sells books ’, refers 
to the nature of his occupation. 1 Mm say ’ is men m general , 
all that have an opportunity of speaking on the subject ‘ Sheep 
are meek animals ’ , tho whole race of sheep ‘ men arc 
mortal ’ , all men Thus the context may indicato sufficiently 
that the numbor spoken of is a few, a great number, or the 
whole of the thing spoken of 

18 The Plural of Compound Nouns is 

generally formed by inflecting tho ‘principal Noun , as 
‘ sons-m-law ‘ gomgs-out ‘ maids of-konoux * maid- 
servants ‘ man-stealers’ 

Where the words aro so closely allied that the meaning is 
incomplete till the whole is known, tho * s ’ is added at the end 
os ‘ pailfuls’, the 1 three per cents ’, ‘forget mo nobs’ 

We maysay either ‘the Misses Brown ’, or ‘the Miss Browns’, 
or even ‘ tho Misses Browns ' ‘ The Misses Brown ’ has a 

collective effect, ‘the Miss Browns’ rathor implies separate 
action. But in commercial life we say ‘the Messrs Brown’ 

A few titles composed of two nouns in apposition have both 
nouns inflected after the manner of the French ‘knights 
» Templars ’, ‘ lords -justices Lc. 
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I Case is an inflexion of the Noon (or of the 
Pronoun), showing its relation to other words ; 
as ‘the master’s voice "where the addition of -s to 
‘ master ’ shows that ‘ voice ’ is the property of 
‘master’ 

In many languages those inflexions are more numerous 
Besides the relation expressed above, called the possessive or 
jenitive relation, there are several others m the oldest English, 
is well as in Greek, Latin, kc , denominated dative, ablative, 
he In modem English, prepositions serve the purpose served 
In those languages by the various case endings ‘ pain 'is 'to 
i father ’, ‘patre ’is ‘ by a father ’ We can also substitute for 
the possessive inflexion in our own language the proposition 
‘ of ’ , ‘the voice o/the master ’ 

2. There are said to he three cases m modem 
English, — Nominative, Possessive, and Objec- 
tive ; hut m nouns the Possessive is the only case 
where inflexion occurs Nominative, * man’, possessive, 
‘ man’s ’ , objective, ‘ man \ 

In the oldest English, nouns had six (or at least four) cases 
With the exception of the Gemtivo or Possessive, hardly a trace 
of these remains in the language as used now The Pronouns 
have preserved a few more remnants of their old case endings 

Except foi the pronouns, the distinction of nominative and 
objective would not he kept up, as the form of the noun can 
never show whether it is nominative or objective For nouns, 
these names have a meaning only m construction with verbs , 
the one corresponding to the subject (the nominative), the other 
to the object of the sentence. 

The Dative case remains, without inflexion, in somo con- 
structions ' give the boy a penny ’, ‘ send the Captain help 
‘ woe worth the day kc The Instrumental or Ablative case, 
which in nouns had the same form as the Dative, no longer 
shows any inflexion. 

3. The Possessive is formed in the Singular 
by adding to the Noun the letter ‘ s’ preceded 
by an apostrophe. ‘John, John’s’. 


* 
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In the Plural no addition is made, except 
the apostrophe, ‘fathera, fathers” But if the 
Plural does not end in s, the general rule for the Sin- 
gular is then applied ‘ the children’s bread ’ 

The reason for not adding ' s ’ to the regular plurals is the 
difficulty of pronunciation : ‘ fathers, fathers^ ’ 

In the oldest English, the genitive of masculine and neuter 
nouns Tvas most commonly formed in es ‘smith, smithes’, 
‘ dag (day), dteges ’ , ‘ seip (ship), scipcs ’ Chancer ha3 

‘ enstes gospel ‘beddes (bed’s) heed (head)’, much later, the 
-es ceased to be pronounced as a separate syllable, and the ‘ o ’ 
dropt out in writing, its absence being signified by the apos- 
trophe (’) Dr Moms thinks that “ (’) was ct first probably 
nsed to distinguish the genitive from the plural suffix,” and 
that “ its use may have been established from a false theory of 
the origin of the genitive case, which was thoroughly believed 
in from Ben Jonson'a to Addison’s time ” — that -s was a con- 
traction of ‘ his *, whence snch expressions as ‘ the jrn.net his 
(for pnnec's) house’ This substitution of his for -cs dates 
from the 13 th century The full form -es yet exists la 
‘ IVcdn cs day ’ (Woden-es dreg) 

In the oldest English, the feminine and tho plural genitives 
were formed by other endings , but by the 13th century these 
had begun to De dropt and -es to take their place. 

The omission of the vowel, and the consequent sounding of 
he ‘s’ in the same sj liable as the lct + er preceding, leads to 
lanetics of pronunciation, such as those described for the forma 
non of plurals , the ‘ s ’ being sometimes sounded sharp, as 
' life’s’, and sometimes flat ‘God’s ’, ‘ Jacob’s ’ (See Xuribcr ) 

4 The * s ’ is omitted in the Singular when 
too many hissing sounds would come together * 
‘ Socrates’ wife ’, * for conscience’ sake’, * for goodness’ 
sake ’, 1 for Jesus ’ sake ’ 

We say ‘St James s and St Giles’s ’, ‘ Moses’s * Douglas’s 
' Burns’s ’ The general rule is adhered to as much as possible. 
When the word consists of more than two syllables, the ‘ s ’ is 
dropt, as * Euripides’ dramas ’ In poetry it is frequentlv 
omitted Bacchus , .Eneas’, Epirus , Hollas’ 

“InO E., fifteenth centun, if the noun ended in a sibilant 
or was followed, bjai ord beginning with a sibilant, the pass 
esave sign was dropt, as ‘a goo o egg’, ‘the ntcr side ’ ” 
(Moms), 
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6. In Compound Nouns the suffix is attached 
to the last word, as ‘ heir-at-law’s ‘the queen of 
England’s 

Even when there are two separate names, the s is added only 
to the last, as, ‘Kobertson and Eeid’s office* , ‘ John, William, 
and Mary’s ancle ’ 

In older English, down to the 16th century, the usual con- 
struction is seen m such examples ns ' S&lcrhtes death east 
seaxna cymnges’ ( Bed n, 5, quoted by Moms),—' Sccbcrht s 
death, the East Saxons’ king's ’ — ‘ Sccbcrht, tho East Saxons’ 
ling's death * or * tho death of Sccbcrht the fang of tho East 
Saxons ’ , ‘for tho hordes lovo of hccncn ’ (Piers tho Plowman) 
== ‘tho Lord of heaven's lovo ‘his brother's death the JDukc of, 
Clarence ’ (Sir T More) , ‘ for King Henry’s sake the sixth ’ 
(More) Byron writes ‘for the Queen’s sake, fas sister’ Tho 
separation of the possessive from a modifying adjective clause ib 
very common In this caso tho clause would bo much too long 
to intervene beforo tho noun , but the best plan is to substitute 
for the possessive, and allow tho antecedent to come down close 
to the relative * This way will direct you to a gentleman's 
house that hath skill to tale off these burdens’ (Banyan) say 
‘ to tho houso of a gentleman that hath skill, Ac * 

/~ 

V 6. The Possessive Inflexion is principally 
limited to persons, animals, and personified 
objects. We may say ‘ John’s occupation’, ‘the hang's 
crown ‘ the lion’s mane ‘ the mountain’s brow ’, but 
not ‘ the house's roof * (for ‘ the roof of the house ’), ‘ the 
streets width ‘ the look's price ’ 

Thus it is only a select number of nouns that admit of tho 
inflexion for tho great mass wo must use the preposition * of ’ 
This very much diminishes the importance of the only case- 
inflexion that tho language retains, rendering it an exception 
rather than the rule The examples of its use may he classified 
as follows — 

1 Proper names of persons* ‘Peter's pence’, ‘ John's 
farm ’ Eor these the possessive inflexion is preferred, although 
it is not exclusively employed, ‘David's psalms ’(the psalms 
of David) , ‘ Plato's philosophy ’ (the philosophy of Plato ) 

2 Class designations of persons as ‘ judge * farmer 

soldier ‘The hero's haip’, ‘the lover’s lute’, ' the enemy’s 

camp ’ J 

* And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays 
With pnaL « and uumor i voice betv. oon ’ 
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8 AnminJg • 'the cat’s mew’, 'the eagle’s flight ’, 'the ant’s 
industry’, 'the elophant’s tusk’ The other form is equally 
common 

4 Dignified objects that wo are accustomed to hear per- 
sonified ‘ the suns rays ’, * the moon’s rising ’, ‘the earth’s snr 
face’, ‘ the torrent's rage’, ‘the lightning’s flash’, ‘the volcano's 
hearings’, ‘ the morning's ray’, a ‘ man-of war's rigging’, 
‘fortune's smile’, ' melancholy's child’, ‘the last trumpet’s 
awful voico ’, ' and love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart ’, 

' the clamour of the Church's being m danger ’, ‘ time's 
follower ’, ‘nature's voice’, ‘eternity’s stillness’, ‘perdition's 
dream ’ 

The powers of the human mind aro sometimes personi- 
fied , whence wo bavo ‘ reason’s voico ’, ‘passion’s lure ’, ‘ for 
conscience' sake ’, ‘ imagination’s range ’, ‘fancy's flight ’ 

The collective interests of humanity may be treated in 
the same way ‘history’s business’, ‘society’s well-being’, ‘the 
law’s delay ’ 

Poets naturally carry the usage farther than prose writers — 
‘Seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth ’ (Shak.) 
‘He sat him down at a pillar’s baso' (Byron) There aro 
instances in ordinary speech, whero tho possessivo is 
used without personification, but they are rare , as ‘for 
appearances' sake ’, ‘ for acquaintance's sake ’ , and even in theso 
tho other form, with the preposition, is moro usual. In old 
English tho inflexion was quite common Thore aro certain 
phrases whero a period of time is governed in tho possessivo 
by the action or state that the time relates to ‘ a day's leavo ’, 
' a month's holiday ' a few hours' intercourse ‘ the Thirty- 
years' war’ 

But wo are not now permitted to mako indiscriminate uso 
of this inflexion , such expressions as ‘ what is tho cheese’s 
weight?’ ‘who was gunpowder's inventor?’ ‘copper's value’, 
‘ heat's laws would be a violation of nil usage 

7 It would be correct to call the Possessivo m ‘ s ’ 
the inflexion of personal possession, or 
attribute. 

Sentient beings may have their possessions, properties, or 
attributes expressed by being inflected m this manner 1 the 
merchants wealth’, ‘the ambassador's credentials ’, ‘tho tiger’s 
ferocity’ When an inanimate object so far impresses tho 
mind that we think of it as having sense and Will, we may 
bestow upon it the personal ending ‘ s ’, just as we may ascribe 
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to it human passions and features ' the tempest's fury * Time’s 
hoary locks ’, ‘ Death’s fatal arrow ’ 

For the meanings of the genitive m English as regularly 
expressed by the preposition * of’, see Prepositions 

8. Further remnants of Case-Inflexion are 

seen, in certain pronouns and adverbs. 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS 


I. Pronouns are inflected almost solely for 
Case A Pronoun differs from a Noun in having a 
distinct form, called the Objective Case, used when it 
stands as the object after a verb or a Preposition , as 
‘ I saw him ’ , * he saw me, and spoke to me ' Ex- 
amples of the true Dative inflexion also remain. 

There is no inflexion for gender in the pronouns Those 
that express difference of sex have different words for the 
purpose — ‘he, she, it’ , ‘who, which, what’ Tho t m ‘it’, 
‘ that ’, ‘ what ’, does indeed mark neuter gender ( § 3), but 
only to tho eye of the philologist. 

The same remark applies to number , tho plural is not 
expressed by an addition to tho singular, but by a distinct word 
in each number ‘ I, wo ’ , ‘ thou, you ’ , ‘ho, she, it, — they ’ , 
while tho relative and interrogative pronouns aro the same for 
both singular and plural 

2 The Personal Pronouns are thus declined — 


SINGULAR. 


Nominative 
1st person, I 
2nd person, Thou 

1st person, "We 


In old English, down to the latter part of the 13th century, 
there existed a dual declension of tho personal pronouns (fiist 
and second) Nom wit (we two), gen unccr, dat unc, acc 
unc ( uncit , archaic and poetical) Nom git (you two), gen 
nicer, dat me, acc me ( incit, archaic and poetical) 


Possessive 

Dative 

Objective 

Mine, My 

Me 

Me 

Thine, Thy 

Thee 

Thee 

■plural. 

Our, Ours 

Us 

Us 

Your, Yours 

You 

You 
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Z, in tho oldest English, te, has now lost tho final guttural 
A middlo form ich, seen m icham ( Teh am, I am), ichabbc {Ich 
habbe, I have), i chill t ( Ich mile, 1 will), kc , still exists in 
dialects in tho south of England, Compare Germ ich, Dan. 
j eg, Gr and Lat ego 

To, you Down till tho 16th century, 1 ye ’ (0 E. gc) was 
nominative, and ‘you’ (0 E cow) dative and accusative 
Mine, thine, (0 E min, thin, tho final c simply shows 
that the t is long) aro tho oldest forms My, thy, drop the 
mfioxional ending -n , a process dating from tho 12th centtify 
Our, your (0 E user, urc, cower ) retain the genitno 
ending -r Ours, yours, are double forms, adding to ‘our’, 
‘jour’, a second genitive ending -s , thoy "made their first 
appearanco m tho Northern dialects of tho thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuncs, and aro duo to Scandinavian mfiuenco ” 
(Moms) 

Me, thee, ns, you, as datives, correspond to tho 0 E. 
datives, me, the, its, cow They still appear ns datives in 
certain constructions 'Me seems’, ' methinks ’ = '(it) seems, 

thinks (= appears) to me' * Woo worth him ’ =» ‘ woe worth 
(==> bo) to him’ ‘ Show me thnt ’ ‘You had better go ’ was 
freely used in tho 16th century for ‘ you were bettor go ' 
that is, ‘ (it) were (■=*= would be, subj ) hotter for you (to) go ’ 
In ‘ho steps me to a trencher’, ‘tho skilful sliopherd peeled 
me certain wands’, and such liko, ‘me’ seems to appropriate 
the mrrativo of the action to tho speaker, and to bo equivalent 
to ‘ mark me', ' I toll you ' (Abbott) 

As objectives, tho samo forms correspond to tho 0 E accusa- 
tives me (mcc, archaic comparo Germ, mich), the (thee), us 
(usic), cow (emote J 

3 The Demonstratives, or Pronouns of tho 
third person, are declined as follows — 

SINGULAR. 


Nominative 

Possessive Dative 

Objective. 

Ho 

His 

Him 

Him 

Sho 

Her, Hers 

Her 

Her 

It 

Its 

PLURAL 

It 

It 

They 

Their, Theirs 

Thom 

Thom 


He, his ‘His’ is tho regular geniLvo of on original 
(supposed) form Jn 

Him, now both dntivo and objective, was only dativo m 0 E 
■- The 0 E accusative was hme, ninth was gradually supplanted 
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"by the dative form him in the ISth and 14th centuries. 3t-m 
shows dative ending -m, attached to the root hi- 

She The 0 E 7uo died out m tho 14th century, having 
been slowly superseded during two centuries by ‘she’, a new 
apphcation of the fenmuno definite article (0 E sto, sio, sccc, 
see , schc) 

Her, hers ' Her ’ (0 E hire, here) preserves the genitive 
ending -re ‘Hers 'is a double genitive, like ‘ours’, ‘yours’ 
(§ 2) ’Hie dative * her 1 also preserves the dative ending of the 
O E. forms hirv, here The objective ‘her* is the dative form 
re applied, an early substitution for tho 0 E. acc hi, hco 

It, nom. and obj , has dropt the h of the 0 E form hit 
‘Hit 'is the regular neuter of ‘he (hi)', by addition of the 
neuter ending -l compare ‘thaf’, ‘wliaf’, Lat ‘id’, ‘quod’, 
the ‘It’, dative, has taken tho place of 0 E him, the regular 
inflexion. 

Its stands for 0 E 7ns The form was unknown before tho 
sixteenth century, occurring but rarely in Shakespeare, and not 
*t all in the translation of the Bible, the meaning being given 
by ‘his’ (the regular 0 E. form) and ‘thereof’ The old 
possessive, his, stood for both masculine and neuter, creating 
an obstacle to the personifying power of the word MB ton 
seems to have felt this, and never uses the form 1 his ’ in the 
neuter sense, while he evades tho occasions of resorting to ‘ its ’ 
Dry den adopted the new form fully 

From the 14th to the 17th century hit or it was sometimes 
used in place of his (neut ) or its, especially m reference to 
children, or depreciatingly ‘That which groweth of it own 
accord ' (Zci it xxv 5) * The innocent milk mil most innocent 
mouth ’ ( JFtnlcr’s Talc, m. 2) 

From the 14th to the 16th century, 1 the own’ was sometimes 
used m place of ‘his (its) own ’ ‘ Gold, which of the own naturo 

is a thing so unprofitable, Lc ’ (Sir T More’s Utopia, u. 
Robinson s transh, 1556) 

There is a cunous contrast between tho possessive inflexion of 
nouns and this possessive The nouns so inflected are almost 
exclusively names of persons, wlulo ‘it’ is the pronoun of 
things We cannot say ' the room’s height’, hut mo can say 
* its height ’ 

The form 1 of it ' is sometimes to be preferred When tho 
noun is emphatic, tho preposition is preferable thus, ‘the 
weight of it ', ‘the value of it ’, better enables us to throw the 
emphasis on the noun, than if we Mere to say ‘its weight’, ‘its 
value ’ 

They, the modem form of 0 E. thu, the common nom plur. 
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of the 0 E definite article, began to dnve ont the regular 0 
E plural, hi (later hig, heo ) in the 13th century 
Their, theirs ‘ Their the modem form of the 0 E 
th&ra, the common genitive plural of the 0 E def art , 
similarly usurped the place of the regular 0 E hira, hcora , 
hire, heorc. The gen ending is preserved 1 Theirs ’ is a double 
genitive, like ‘ ours ' yours ’, ‘ hers ’ (§ 2) 

Them IS the dat pL of the def art ihcem, (ham, roplacmg 
the regular 0 E him (later heom, hem) The obj ‘ them ’ is a 
new application of the dat form, m place of the 0 E ncc hi 
(kig, heo) But for this transference of the dat form, we should 
have expected ‘ they ’ for obj as well as nom , 0 E thd serving 
both purposes 


This and that have no case inflexion , they have a 
plural inflexion, these, those. 

This was varied for gender m 0 E thcs (m ), thehs (fem ), 
this (n ) The neuter form has been extended to all genders 
The common 0 E plur was thds, later thcs, these, thisc 
this 

That was originally the neuter of the def. art se, the (m ), 
sei (f ), that (n ) By the 13th century it was extended to all 
genders, and next century, it had full demonstrative force 
The plur those is 0 E thds, borrowed in the 14tli century 
from ‘ this 1 ‘ That ’ had previously kept its regular plur tha, 
tho, tho plur of the definite article. 

The Indefinite pronoun one, in the sense of ' one cannot 
be sure of that’, is declined m the singular, but has no plural 
‘one’s legitimate expectations should be respocted’ 

‘ One ' as in ‘ tho young ones ’, is declined like a noun 1 one, 
‘ one’s , plural, ‘ ones, ones’ ’ 

Other has poss sing ‘ other's ’ , plur nom * others poss 
‘ others’ ’ , hko a noun The 0 E plur was ‘ others ’ , hence 
1 other ’ was often used as plur between tho dropping of t’jo old 
inflexion and the adding of the regular modern inflexion s 
‘ Another ’ is simply 1 on other ’ 

‘None’, ‘any , ‘each’, ‘either’, ‘neither’, &a, take the 
possessive inflexion ‘ none’s &c 


4. The Reflexive Pronouns are marked by the 
word self. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL 


1st person Myself, (ourself) 

2nd person Thyself, yourself 

! Himself, horself, itself, 
Oneself, one’s solf. 


Dcnwnslrahies 


Oursolves 

Yourselves 

Themsolvos 
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* Self' adds emphasis I twos originally an ndjcctivo (=samc), 
joined to nouns and pronouns, and inflected regularly Horn 
ic selfia), gen win selfes, dat. me sclfum , acc, me selfne 
Then the dative of the pronoun was somotimes inserted between 
the two ‘ie me self (or sQf)’, ‘fhu the silf’, ‘he him silf ’ , 
' we us silfo ’, ‘go cow silfe *, ‘hi him ^ilfo ’ 

The dative of the Personal I’cfloxiv es was turned into gcmhvo 
in the 13th century, ‘self having come to bo regarded as a 
noun Thus ‘I me self’ became ‘I mi (my) self’, ‘tlin the 
self’ became *thu th\ (thy) self’, and so ‘/ourself, yourself’ 
These last were plurals, the -e and - cn inflexions being dropt , 
but thej necessarily conformed to tho usage of nouns m '•elf, 
andbecamo ‘ourselves’, ‘yourselves’ os plurals, and ‘ourself’, 
‘yourself as singulars 

The dative of the demonstratives remains, except in two cases 
‘Oneself’ is frequently written ‘ one’s self’ And 'his oum 
self’, ' tJ ct r precious selves’, Ac,, show that with a qualifying 
word before ‘ self’ (which is then regaided as n noun), tho poss 
forms, ‘Ins’, ‘their’, Ac., maybe used. 1 1/crself’, 'itself' 
contain the dntivo forms 'her', ‘it’, not tho possossivo forms 
‘her’, ‘its’ 

6. The Interrogative Pronouns that undergo 
declension aro who and what. 

Who (0 E hica, mnsc. and fern ) , poss whose (0 E, 
hicecs ) , datum and objective, whom (0 E. daL hiccan, hwam), 
The -c of ‘whoso’ is not inflexional, it merely indicates that 
tho o is long the -a is a true genitive ending Tho 0 E. acc. 
hwonc gave way to tho dat form m the 13th century tho -m 
of ‘whom’ preserves the old dative ending 

‘“Who’ may also ho regarded as a modem ohjcctivo form, 
side by ado with * whom ’ For many good writers and 
speakers sav * who aro you talking of ? ' who docs tho garden 
belong toy ' who is this for 1 ’ ‘ who from 1 ’ Ac 

What (0 E hiccct, neut comparo § 3, ‘it’), poss whoso 
(0 E. lanxs) , dat mid obj what (0 E. acc. hwait , tho 0 E 
dat wnshwom, hirdm) 

Which is often tho nominative corresponding in meaning to 
‘whoso’, but ‘whoso’ never w’as a genitive from ‘wdncli’, 
historically 

6 The Relative Pronouns have only two 
inflected forms whose and whom. 

Who (mosc. andfem .sometimes neut ) canliardly bo regarded 
as n relative till tbo 16tn century The poss whose and the 
obj whom had been relatives m tho 12th century 
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What is etymologically tlio neuter of 'who but practically 
it is now equivalent to ‘tint v liieli ’ Its function as neuter 
relative, ns well ns its poss ‘1111050’, long ngo rent orcr to 
‘11 Inch ’ and ‘ that ’ 

Which is now tho neuter praetienlli corresponding to ‘11I10’, 
hut till recently it was often used ns mn.se. or tom nlso It bor 
rowed from ‘who’ nntl ‘wlnt’ the poss ‘whoso’ 

That is used for nil genders and both numbers It is uide 
clmablo, but it supplies the want of n poss by borrowing 
‘whoso’ from ‘who’ and ‘wlnt’ ‘Hint’ became clcarlj 
relntivo in tho 12 th centnry Chaucer indicates distinctions 
of gender and case In Associating a demoustratiie with it 
‘that /ic’ = ‘ who’, or ‘that’ (nom ) , ‘that ?ns‘ = ‘ whoso' , 
‘ that him ' = ‘ whom ' or ‘ that ' (obj ) 

Certain Compound Relatives take tho possessive inflexion 
‘ I would not hurt a linir of her head, whose eicr daughter she 
mav bo’ (Goldsmith, Qood-Natund Man, v) ‘Whose tongno 
soe'er speaks false not trulj speaks ’ (falink , King John, iv 3 ) 

Substitutes for Relative Inflexions 

"When wo come to discriminate the two relatives— the co ordi 
naling and tho rc'lmctivo — we find the modes of expressing tho 
case-meanings of them in practice to be somewhat compile ited 

To begin with who. "When we liavo occasion to expr< s tho 
idea of Hncl personal possession, we may sav whose, and also 
Of whom ' God, whose offspring we arc ’, ‘ 0/ whom re are 
tho offspring' Of course when the meaning is not personal 
possession, but reference, ‘of whom ' is used, or ‘whom — of, 
‘lie encountered tho keeper, of whom be knew nothing’, ‘ whom 
lie kn ew nothing of 

Which When we have to use a possessive form of the 
neuter relative of co ordination, wo have a choice between of 
which, whereof, and wllO"C The preferable form is ‘of 
which’, or ‘which — of’, the other forms arc better suited to 
tho restnetivo relative *tho alkaline bases, of vJtich the 
peculiarity is ’ , ‘ the doctnnes m question, of which this is the 
sum , * which this is the snm of H10 forms * whose ‘ where- 
of , are also admitted , but perspicuity is gained b\ reserving 
them for the other relative. ‘ fliej agreed in regarding the 
national voico, whose (co ordinatmg) independence thoy mnin 
tamed, as expressed bj the representatives of tho peoplo in 
parliament’ 

That No inflexion is provided for tho relative of restriction 
To express tho meaning corresponding to tho possessive in- 
flexion, these are tho forms that Of, whereof, and whose 
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The fi-st is unmistakable, and to he preferred The others 
serve foi the co-ordinating relatives , hut they have, to the 
ear familiar with idiomatic English, still more the restnetivo 
effect ‘the person that I gave you the name of' — ‘the person 
whose name 1 gavo you ’ , ‘ tho tribunal of public opinion is one 
whose decisions it is not easy to despise ’ — ‘ one that it is not 
easy to despise tho decisions^/’, ‘1 could a tale unfold whose 
lightest « ord Ac, could not be conveniently changed into 
‘that — of’ 

The form ‘whoreof’ is only one of a class of compounds — 
‘ wherein ’, ‘ whereto ’, Ac — that possoss great convenience in 
expressing the prepositional constructions of tho relative The} 
conespond b} preference, but not exclusivel} , to tho restrictive 
relative ‘that’ ‘ The point wherein I erred’, ‘the point that 
I oried m (restnetivo) ‘And be not drunk with wine, wherein 
is excess ’ (co ordinating, ‘ in which ’) 

Some grammanans would confine the use of ‘whose ’ to persons, 
but the restriction has never been in force , there is nothing to 
justify it 

7. Nouns after Plural Possessives. As re- 
gtuds tlie possessive inflexion generally, it is to be 
noted that an absti act noun following a plural possessive 
should not he made plural , as ‘ we have changed our 
mind ’, ‘we would lay down our life ’ , ‘ men’s leason 
should bid them regard their health ’ The plural is 
not required in such an expression as ‘let not your 
hearts be troubled ’ (See Case of Nouns, end.) 

Scotticism in the possessive case ‘ To morrow’s morning ’, for 
* to-morrow morning ’ , ‘ Sunday’s morning 


INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES 

I. Adjectives are inflected to signify dif- 
ferences of degree ‘ great, greater, greatest ’ 
This is called their Comparison 

In many languages adjectives are inflected to mark the gender 
of the nouns they aro joined to , m modern English no diflorenco 
is made on this account Nor does the ease or number of tho 
noun affect tho adjective m modem English Our language has 
gained in simplicity and ease oy discarding these adjective 
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inflexions, and has lost only a certain povor of \arjmg the 
order of words But m the oldest English, the Adjective u ns 
fully inflected for gender, number, and case , indeed, it had nlso 
a special declension when preceded by a demonstrative 
In the 14th century, the inflexional endings of the Adjective 
hnd dwindled down to -c, which often appears as a separate 
syllable, after a demonstrative, or before a plural noun Dr 
Morris quotes an excellent illustration from the opening linos of 
Chaucer s Prologue to the Canterbury Talcs — 

“ Whan Zopliirus ook with his ticdS broetho 
Ensptred hath in overj holto and heotho 
The IcndrS croppfis and the yonpd souno 
Hath in the Bam his hnlfi cours tronno, 

And tmaltS fowlEs mnhon nialodie.' 

In 0 E , adjectives borrowed from Norman French sometimes 
took -cs (or -s) in the plural ‘ parties mcridionalcs ’ (Maunde- 
villel, ‘tlio best of all verlues, that caidmalcs ben called’ 
(Langloy), ‘ plac,03 dehtablcs ’, ‘ctyntet7«letties’ (Chancer) 

Jn cases liko ‘motives’, ‘worthies’, ‘incnpabics ’, ‘extremes’, 

‘ bnlliants ’, ‘ contemporanes ’, ‘ greens ’, Ac , tlio omission of 
the nouns throws the force of these upon the ndjectivcs, which 
take tlio noun inflexion also, and thus become to all intents and 
puiposes nouns 

2 There are said to be three degrees of Com- 
parison , the Positive, the Comparative, and 
the Superlative 

The Positive is the Adjective m its simple or un- 
inflected form ‘great’, ‘bioad’, ‘high’ 

The Comparative is formed by adding -er to 
the Positive ‘greate? ‘ broads ’, ‘higher’ 

The Superlative is formed by adding -est to the 
Positive ‘ greatest ’, bioadesf ‘ highest ’ 

Tho comparative ending -er shows an r replacing an earlier 
-s compare Sanskrit -jans, -jas The Superlatno -csl is formed 
by adding t to the comparative suffix compare Sansk. jans 
ta, -istha 

An old comparative ending ter, -ther (Sansk tar-, Greek and 
Latin -ter from the root of Lat trans, through, ‘going 
beyond or farther ’), remains in a feu examples ‘ after,’ ‘ other ’, 

‘ whe ther ’, 'either', ‘n either’, ‘under’ 

An old superlative ending -ma is seen m ‘ former ’ (0 E 
for ma, superlative of ‘ fore ’ which we have made a compara- 
tive by adding er) , and also m niauj cords ending m most 
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* foremost’, ‘lnnost’, ‘utmost’, A.c Tins smart is tlic O 1^ 
-r,\- + -«**■', a double Fiiperlitr'c ending , not the ‘ most ’ 
p retire 1 to adjectives, as ‘most cnrefnl ’ 

3. Modifications in spelling take pheo in cer- 
tain cases 

(1 ) Adjectives ending m -e siAn/ drop the -c V foro 
•er and -cst ‘ "white/, compiruht o ‘ wh.l-'r’, fcuporh- 
tive * whit-ed ' , ‘ remote, remoter, remotes/ ’ , ‘able, 
abler, able,-'/ ’ 

(2 ) 'When the adjective ends in -y preerdrd by a 
coixonan*, the -y is chrnged into -t ‘ hoi-y, hol-i-tr, 
hol-i-ec/ 3 , ‘ happ-v, happi-er, happ-i-es/’; ‘balm?/, 
Inlm-i-er, balm-i-esZ ’ 

}H sr a toted pr,.c-d'3 -y, -or and •rsi nrc added without 
any change 'coy, coy -or, co y-eii’, ‘ gav, ga> cr, gn\ cs‘ ’ 

(3 ) A final cmi'onant preceded by a rhort accented 
voted is doubled before -or and -csf ‘red, redder, 
red -d~csi ' , * sad, eaddtr, sadder/ ' , 1 big, bigger, biggtV ’ 

Final -Z preceded by an ?<n.aocentcd anvd is often don tiled 
‘erfid, crfiel-Z-cr, crGd-/-«5 ’ , ‘frightful, frlghlful/cr, fright* 
folZoif ’ 

4 When a word has more than two syl- 
lables, or is a compound, the comparison usually 
takes place by means of the adverbs more and most , 
‘ more singular, most singular', ‘ more fruitful, mod 
fruitful’ 

This substitute for the regular inflexion dato from the 13th 
centurv It )m unde its waj verj largely hs being a rre f nl 
help tennis euphony When a word lias already tfirei gjI- 
Lablcs, the addition of the inflexion for dfgrec makes it too 
hard to pronounce, and painful to hear , even though the n'o nt 
were below the first fij liable So a Inn a wont is -dr<ad\ a 
compound, as ‘ faith-rid ', there is a similar objection to com- 
pounding it stall further 

Even with dm,yllable3 generally, the efTect of ->d ling -t, and 
~ctl may oec-a^mnallj sound harsh, and thcufiie the second 
method is follow ed, as ' more earnest ’, ‘ more prudent ’ 

10 
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Another reason for preferring more and most is that -er and 
•cst are native suffixes, and best suited to native words Most 
words of three syllables and upwards are of classic origin, and 
their inflexion would produce hybrids. The old writers, 
however, were not hound by these considerations "We find, in 
Sidney, ‘ reprmngcst ’ , in Bacon, ‘ ancienter ’ and ' honour 
ablest’ , m Hooker, not only 'leamedest ’ (a Saxon word), but 
‘ famonsest ‘ solemnest ‘ virtuonscst’, m Fuller, * eloqnenter ’, 
‘ emmentest ’ In our own day, Carlyle has many such examples 
Any adjective may be compared by ‘more ' and ‘ most if the 
ear is better satisfied with the combination of sounds pro 
dneed * It is most true ’ , ‘a more worthy course ’ ‘ Thus 

doing, you shall bo most fair, most rich, most wise, most all , 
you shall dw ell upon superlatives ’ (Sidney) 

6. Certain comparatives in -ior, derived 
from the Latin, as ‘interior’, ‘extenor’, ‘superior’, 
‘inferior’, ‘anterior’, ‘posterior’, ‘prior’, ‘ulterior’, 
‘ senior ’, ‘junior ’, * major ’, ‘ minor ’, are not proper 
and full English Comparatives The ending -ior 
is cognate with the English ending , "but they are not 
followed by * than ’ m composition We say ‘ senior to 
— ’, not * senior than his brother ’ 

6. Irregular and Defective Comparison is 
exemplified in a few instances 

Better Best. 

Bad ) 

Evil > Worse Worst 

m J 

Good, 0 E gid, has neither comparative nor superlative. 
Well hero is the predicate adjective (os in ‘Are you well ? ’), 
also umnflccted Better, Best (0 E bclcra, bct{c)st), had lost 
their positive (bet or bat), even in the oldest English extant 

Bad came in about the 13tli century Chaucer sometimes 
uses ‘ Ladder ’ Evil (0 E yfcl) and HI (a cognate Scandi- 
navian form) are not inflected Worse (0 E icyrsa) and 
Worst (0 E wyrrest, wyrst) are formed from a lost positive 
locor The s m ‘worse’ is a relic of the oldest form of the cr 
ending contrast the Danish ‘ iccr re ’, which Ins long appeared 
m Northern English (including Scotch) as ‘icairc’, ‘war’ 
(worse) 


Good ) 
Well f 
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Little Less 

*f uch i More 

Many / 


Least 

Most 


Little (0 E lytel) supplies from a different root (las, ‘ infirm ’) 
comp less (0 E. las sa another relic of the -s ending), and 
superl least (0 E last, te las-csl) Lesser, a double corn- 
par , is an admitted form * the greater light to rulo the day, 
and the lesser light to rule tho night ’ (Gen i. 16) , ‘ tho lesser 
Asia ’, ‘ the lesser grey centres of the brain ’ Llttlest occur* 
once in Sliak. ( Ham in, 2 ) ‘ the litllcst doubts ’ Tins, 
how ever, is in a special contrast where it ns desirable to show 
tho form * little ’ 

Much. (0 E n ne-el, later michcl, muchcl , moclie) is from tho 
root ma(g)h (‘grow, become great’) More (0 E mara = 
mah-ra) is used as the comp of both ‘ muon ’ and ‘ many ’ Mo, 
mot, a shortened form, is common in the Elizabethan age, 
and is found in Scotch as ma (the comp of ‘ many ’) 
Most is 0 E mast (— mah-st) Many (0 E maneg) 
“contains the root mang, a nasalized form of mag ( mah )” 
(Moms) 

ni ■, Elder ) Eldest ) 

Uia Older/ Oldest j 

Old, o E. mid , elder, 0 E yldra, eldra , eldest, 0 E 
yldest, eldest Tho modification of the vowel in ‘ yld- ' ‘ eld- ’ 
ib due to the influence of a lost - 1 - preceding the endings 
(Compare ‘ man, men ’, &c p 126, § 3) So ‘ lung ’, comp 
‘ lengra ’, superl ‘ longest ' , ‘ strong, strengra, strongest* , 
‘geong’ (young), ‘gyngia’, ‘gyngest’, &c. 

Older, oldest, formed directly from ‘ old ’, are now tho 
common inflexions The general use of these has gradually 
confined ‘elder’, ‘eldest’, to living beings ‘Elder’ has lost 
part of the comparative use , we say ‘which is the elder l ’ but 
we have ceased to say ‘ ho is elder than his brothor ’ 


Nigh 

Nigher 

Nighest, Nest, 

Near 

Nearer 

Nearest 

Ear 

Earther 

Earthest, 

[Eorth] 

Eurther 

Eurthest ") 

Eurthormost / 


The first couple ‘nigh’, ‘near’, look regular Rut the 
really regular form would he an. apparent mixture ‘ nigh, near, 
next’ 
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Nigh, 0 E ncuh, nch, later nah, n cgh Near, 0 E. 
n yia, ncdrra was the regular conipar of nc/th , it began to l>o 
used as posilivo about the 12th centnry, though it was not quite 
disused as cornpar till the 17th cent up, Next is 0 L n'hst 
(= ncah si, nJt si) Thus nearer IS etymologically a double 
conipar , nud nearest has really tho modem super! added to 
the old cornpar form 

Ear, 0 E fcor, had 0 E cornpar furra, and superl 
fyrrcsl Tho later form of fyr)a,farc, took on the common 
ending (like nnre, nerrer, lumtr ) nnd became a double cornpar , 
Jtrrcr Farrcr, farrest, remain m Scotch , but farther, 
farthest, the English forms, hnvo admitted -th from ‘further’, 
1 furthest on a mistaken analogy 

The ndy ‘ forth ' lmd no adjective cognate in 0 E Farther 
(O E furlhra), furthest, nro regularly formed Tho 0 E 
superl was fm lli-vi cst , wlicnco ‘furthermost’ ‘Pnrthcr 
moro ’ is an ndi (used with tho force of a conjunction) 


[Rathe 

Rather 

Rathest ] 

\A,atr 

Ere 

Erst,] 

T fi f n 

Latter 1 

Last ] 


Eater / 

Latest J 


Bathe (0 E hr ad), ‘ qiuck ‘early’, rather (0 E 
hrccthra) , nnd rathest (0 L 7 ralhost )— died out ns ndjectnes 
m tho 17th century Tho adv ‘rather’ (0 E. hrathor) 
remains, but in the metaphorical sense of ‘by prcfeicnto’, 
‘preferably ’, which appeared ns early as the 12th centun 
Tho 0 E nd\ car (‘ formerly ’, ‘ before ’) is radically con- 
nected with the ndv d (‘over’, ‘always*) It appears in 
‘ ear-ly ’, for which car, ere, is still used in Scotch ns, ‘an 
eer crap’ (an early crop), nud, adverbially, ‘to work late and 
o:r ' £re is 0 E terra (‘former’), and erst is 0 L. ccrcsl , 
but tbe adjective use of the words is now ob oleto. 

Late (O E. to, ‘slow’, ‘Into’), latter (0 E. lalra, Inter 
lallrc) , last (0 E latest, latst softened, like' betst’ unto 
‘best’, m tho 12th century) Later, latest, aro regular and 
unmodified, 


[Fore] 


[(Ro)hmd] 


Former 

Ilnulor 

After 

Inner 


Foremost (0 E fyrmest) ) 

First (0 E fyr(i e)st) J 

Ilmdcrmost / <° K foment) 
Aftermost (0 E. (rftc(r)mcst) 
Inmost, innermost (0 E. in nemat) 
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[Out, Outer \ Outmost, outermost ) (0 E 

0 E ut\ Utter j Utmost, uttermost j utemest) 
Mid — Midmost (0 E medemest) 

[Up, Upper \ Upmost, uppermost f (0 E y femes!, 

OE. !//-] Cher j 0 vermeil Xynv’st) 

High Higher Highest, niglicrmost 

Low* Lower Lowest, Lovrormost 

— Under Undcimo'-t 

[(Bc)ncath] Mother Metheimost (0 E nil hemes! ) 


* Fore ’ (adv * before ’) mode in 0 E a supcrl nd_ for -met, 
to which there was added liter the compir sufii , linking 
former The addition of tho supcrl suffix -ml m ale a douhlt 
ruperl , 0 E fym'it, our foremost Pirst <0 L fijrfreft) 
b tho regal" r supcrl form 

linn} other forms now obsolete arc found in our old writers 
1 hindcrest ’, ‘uppercst’, 'overest*, Ac. Wo hire also some 
others m -mrsl ‘ c-ashnost * w estmost ‘ endmost ‘ topmost 
‘ steminost’, Ac. 


7. Double comparatives and superlatives 
nro to he avoided, as ‘wore surer punishments’, 1 worse? 
far’, * the most holder/ ‘ the most unloaded cut of all’ 

Me hare just seen not a few can of double inflexion, clmflj 
hoieverm circumstances where tho common ending has been 
added to an older rnding no longer fainilnr in tlio required 
sense ‘ lesser ‘ utm-o«* Ac. 

So when a word Ins of itself tho forco of a comparative or 
superlative it should not be compared , as ‘ the chicfcst among 
ten thousand’, ‘the eoctrcmcsl verge ‘a more perfect wnj ’ 
Such casts arise chief!) from the desire of exceptional emphasis 

8. Adjectives not compared. — Adjectives ex- 
pressing meanings that do not admit of chango of degreo 
are not compared. 

Such arc the pronominal adjectives (tlus, that, his, their, 
Ac), the definite numeral adjectives (two, fourth, both, Ac), 
and many ndjcctiv es of quality 

The following arc examples ‘Almighty’, ‘certain , ‘chief’, ‘circular’, 
‘continual, ’dead’, ‘cmplv , ’cxlrctne’ 'cUrual ‘filso’, ‘filial’, 
' fiuld ‘fuU’, 'golden', ‘Int'cni iblo , ’infallible’ ‘intolerable’, ‘infimto’, 
‘living, mtcrrtal , ‘ perfect perpetual roj al ’, • miprc uo ’ unlvor- 
ral', To“d ‘.j-ue arc already v orda exprodnf, tho holiest ]>o'-;iblo 
<1 0 -uco{ the q ufilty (Almighty), OtUua- have m> J.ad_i A mcaiun D a 
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thing must bo cither perpendicular or not, dead or not dead , thero are 
no degrees Figuratively, howover, wo nsenbo degrees to some of these 
attributes When wo speak of an assertion as * more or less certain , no 
do not mean that ono assertion is ' certain ' absolutely, and that another 
is moro so wo mean that the other approaches ' nearer to being certain , 
neither of the two being absolutely and completely certain. Bo ‘ more or 
less full', ‘fluid , fee. Miltons description of Satan a despair is hyper 
bolical ‘ And in the lowest dcop, a lower dcop ’ 

9. Another mode of expressing the supei- 
lative degree is exemplified m ‘King of kings’, 
‘ Lord of lords ‘ bravest of the brave ' 

To express comparison there is also the peculiar 
idiom seen in the examples, ‘too evident to require 
proof ’ , ‘too much a man of the world to be imposed 
upon 

10 The Comparative is used when two things 
are compared, the Superlative, when more 
than two are compared. 

‘Of two such lessons, why forget 
Tho noUerand the manlier ono?* 

But tlio rule is not stnctly adhered to "Writers and speakers 
continually uso tho superlative in comparing two things ‘ tho 
best of two ’, * the least of two ’ ‘ This court had been the most 

magnificent of the two ’ (Thackeray) Less frequently the 
comparative is used for the superlative ‘1 read the whole 
of Tacitus, Juvenal, and Quintuian The latter is 

seldom sufficiently appreciated’ (J S Mill) ‘The former 
seemed tho stranger sensation of the three’ (Cooper) Liko 
many other dual forms the comparative degree is superfluous , 
and perspicuity would be equally served by using the same form 
of comparison for two, as for more than two 

II. The Comparative and Superlative are sometimes 
used by way of eminence , as ‘ the most High ‘ the 
ruder and more barren parts of the island ’ 

In expressing mere intensity, the adverbs ‘more ' and ‘most’ 
aro mado use of instead of ‘very’, ‘greatly’, &c. ‘His 
argument was most (very) convincing ’ Thero is in such cases 
no express comparison, and bonce the name, the superlative of 
eminence 
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1. The only inflexion of Adverbs is Com- 
parison. Some, from tho nature of their meaning, 
cannot be compared, as ‘ now ’, ‘ then ’, ‘ there , ‘ never , 
‘secondly’, ‘infinitely’ men the signification 
admits of degree, they are compared in the same 
manner as Adjectives: ‘soon, sooner, soonest, 
‘often’, ‘oftener’, ‘oftenesf’; ‘pleasantly, mote plea- 
santly, most pleasantly ’ 

Adverbs are usually longer than tlie corresponding adjectives, 
and thereforo more rarely admit of comparison by *cr and 
-cst Such cases as Matcher’, ‘gentlior’ (Tennyson), 
‘proudher’ (Carlylo), aro exceptions, allowed by euphony In 
the old writers, such terms wero moro common ‘wisolier’, 
‘easiher’, ‘nglither’, ‘hardlicst’, ‘earliest', are instances, 
but not for imitation. Coleridge uses ‘ safelicst ’ 

2. A few Adverbs coincide with irregular 
Adjectives, ‘well, better, best’, ‘badly or ill, 
worse, worst ’ , * much, more, most ’, &c. 


INFLEXION OF VERBS. 

1. Relations to be expressed. — The Verb is 
the Part of Speech that makes an affirmation , and in 
making an affirmation we may have reference to such 
circumstances as time, conditionality or uncondi- 
tionality, person, and number 

Methods exist in every languago for oxpressing these nnmorous 
relations. In somo languages, as the Greek, the veib itself is 
changed or inflected for nearly every variety of time, poison, 
number, &c In English the actual inflexions aro few , nut by 
means of auxiliary words we can express all tho various 
circumstances of affirmation 

2. The commonly enumerated inflexions 
of the Verb are Voice, Mood, Tense, Person, Number 
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3 With reference to Voice, Verbs are Active or 
Passive Every Transitive Verb has an active form, 
or voice, and a passive foim, or voice ‘ Cicsar 
defeated Ponipey ’ (active) , ‘ Pompey was defeated 
by Ckesar’ (passive) 

Since the object of the transitive verb becomes the subject of 
the affirmation m the pissivc voice, where there is no object (as 
in intransitive "verbs) there can he no change of "voice ‘His 
ardour cooled' is intransitive, and admits no such variation as 
occurs in. the sentonce, ‘he struck the ball’, ‘the ball was 
struck ’ 

The passive voice expresses the same fact as the 
active, but in a form that calls attention to the object 
of the action, rather than to the agent 

Indeed, the agent may he unknown, nnd therefore there 
would he a blank in the affirmation if we had not the passive 
form ‘ The glass“was broken is n complete assertion, although 
wo may not he able to name tho agent, or consider it ununpor 
tant to do so 

Tho English has no real inflexion for the Passive Voice The 
single word ‘bight’ (‘«or was called ’), 0 E. halts, hcht, is a 
very doubtful example IV o require to take m the help of 
another verb ( § 14 \ "Where a passive inflexion exists in 
languages nearly allied to the English, it seems to have arisen 
from a mode of applying a reflexive pronoun. Old Norse at 
T alia, ' to call at ballast (for at hallash, — ail alia sil, ' to 
call (one)self’), ‘to be called’ Danish at Laldc shows a still 
further worn passive, at laldes, ‘ to he called ’ So the Greek 
passive forms were at first adopted from the middle voico 
(reflexive) The Latin passive is most probably a Teflexive 
formation ‘amor’ (‘I am loved’) = areas — amo 4- sc (‘I 
love self’) , ‘ nmans ’ (‘ thou art loved ’) = amas is= amas + 
sc (‘thou lovest self’), ‘amatur’ (‘he is loved ’) = amat u-sc 
= amat -f- sc (‘ he loves self’), kc Compare French sc mtlcr, 

‘ to bo mingled ’, s’appclcr , ‘ to ho called , &c. 

1 4-. The Moods axe the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive Under the same bead we 
may include tho Participle and the Gerund 

Mood means the manner of the action. 
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Indicative and Subjunctive —One important 
distinction of manner is the distinction of uncondi- 
tional and conditional. 

‘ I see the signal is unconditional , ' if I see the signal is 
the same fact expressed in tho form of a condition The one 
form is said to be m the Indicative mood, the mood that simply 
stales or indicates the action , tho other form is m tho Subjunc- 
tive, conditional, or conjunctive mood There is sometimes a 
slight -variation made m English, to show that an affirmation is 
made as a condition The mood is called * subjunctive 
hecauso tho affirmation is subjoined to another affirmation ‘ if 
I sec the signal , I will coll out’ 

Such forma as * I may sea ’, * I can seo ’, have sometimes beon considered 
as avanoty of mood, to -whloh tho name * Potential’ is given But this 
cannot properly bo maintained. Thero is no traco of any infioxion 
corresponding to this meaning, as wo find with tho subjunctive More- 
over, such a mood would have itself to be subdivided into indicativo and 
subjunctive forms * I may go ‘ if I may go ’ And farthor, wo might 
proceed to constitute other moods on tho samo analogy, ns for oxamplo, 
an obligatory mood — ‘ImuBt go or I ought to go’ a mood of resolu- 
tion — ‘ I will go, you shall go a mood of gratification — ‘ I am delighted 
to go ’ , of deprecation— 1 1 am grieved to go Tho only diffcrcnco in tho 
two last instances is tho use of tbo sign of tho infinitive ‘ to ’, which docs 
not occur after ‘may , ‘can ‘ must , ‘ ought’, Ac. hut that is not an 
essential difleronca Some grammarians consider the form ‘ I do go ’, n 
Eoparato mood, and term it tho emphatic mood. But all the above 
objections apply to it likewise, as well os many others 

Tho Imperative mood is the expression of com 
mand, desire, entreaty 

From the nature of the meaning, it can be used only m the 
second person In modern English, thero is no inflexion for 
it , the simple form of tho verb is employed ‘ bind ‘ go ’ 
In 0 E tho Imperative singular was expressed simply by tho 
root form of the verb ‘ bmd ’, ‘ ga ’ , there was no mood 
suffix. For tho plural, the usual ending foi the second person 
th was added ‘ bmd-a-M, ‘ ga th ’ Yet when tho pronoun 
followed, 1 bmd e go ’ came to take the place of * bind ath ge ’, 
probably through a confused substitution of tho subjunctive 
Thus the sing and plur forms easily became identical As 
late, however, as the end of tho 14th century, Chaucer retamed 
the plur personal ending 

" HorkncIA these blisful briddes (birds ) how they sing. 

And Beth (sec) tho freshfi flowercs how thoy spring ’ 

In making a proposal or expressing a desue in reference to first 
or third porsons, tlieie is no inflexional form available, wc 
substitute the subjunctivo or an auxiliary (commonly ‘ let*) as 
" Well, sit %oc down 

And let us hear Bomardo speak of this ’ (1/nm L 1.) 
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Tko term imperative is somewhat misleading, as the mood is 
employed m supplication as well as in command , and for the 
strongest forms of command it is insufficient The legislature 
uses ‘ shall ’ to signify its commands , another form used in 
common life is ' must ’ 

6 The Infinitive, as ‘ to go is not a mood in tho 
same sense as the others It is the form of the verb 
that contains neither affirmation nor command, hut 
merely names the action m the manner of a noun 1 to 
reign is worth ambition \ for ‘ the act of reigning ’ 

There is no time signified by tho infinitive ns there is by the 
other moods Tho name ‘ infinitive 1 expresses the fact that it 
is not hirnied in those circumstances of time that limit the other 
parts, which parts are called collectively the Finite verb 

The preposition ‘ to ’ is not essential to the infinitive, and is 
dropped after certain verbs The 0 E infinitive was formed 
by a suffix - an , as ‘ bmdau ’ (‘ to bmd ’), * wnton ’ ( ‘ to wnte ’) 
It was partially inflected like a noun, taking a dative in -e after 
‘ to ’ for the expression of purpose ‘ to bmdanne ’, or ‘ en nc ’ 
1 to wntanna ’ or ‘ -enne ’ — our gerund. By the 13th century 
the infin -an had become weakened to -en and -e, and sometimes 
the -e was sdent , tho dat anne, -enne had also fallen away to 
-cne, -en, -e , and ‘ to ’ not only remained with tho dat or 
gerund meaning, hut was also transferred to the simple infinitive 
The two fonnB thus became identical, and ‘ to ’ now appears m 
tho infin , whether it be nom or ohj or dat 

The form * hmdirag' ‘ going is also an infinitive of 
the verb 

This form in -ing fulfils the function of a noun in tho same 
manner as the other ‘ going (sub) ) is sad ‘ he dreads going ’ 
(ohj ) , ‘ binding ( — to bind) themselves by these terms was 
imprudent’ This is the modem practical usage , and, in cases 
lilw the last, while we regard * binding ’ as eqm valent to a 
noun, being subject to ‘was imprudent’, we acknowledge its 
force as a verb by saying that ' themselves ’ is object to it. 

Historically, the connexion between the old infin m -cn and 
the modem form m -ing is not quite satisfactorily established. 
In the 13th century, indeed, the participial termination -aide 
or -i ndc was occasionally used in place of the dat infin. or 
gerund form , and in tho 14th century both forms were some- 
times turned into -ing But presently this -ing infin died out. 
Again, an infin -mg appears tor cn abont the beginning of the 
16th century , hut it is m a different construction from the 
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modem use of -try Id the same century even the -ai of past 
participles vns interchanged with -mg Some stress might 
justly be laid on the strong tendency to convert all similar 
endings into -mg, hut most probably "the -mg should he traced 
to the verbal noun m -t -g plater mg), the preposition ‘of’ 
having dropt array, leaving the verbal noun and the following 
norm or pronoun in close proximity According to this new, 
the real explanation of the above example is binding (a erbal 
noun), [of prep omitted], themsdres (governed, not by 
‘binding’, bntby ‘of’) But, admitting this to be the historical 
origin of the ~-ng form in such constructions, the practical 
nsage has broken quite array from it 

6, The Participle affords a peculiar and con 
vement means of joining a subordinate fact to a prin- 
cipal affirmation. 

Tlie name * Participle ' vras given because of the supposed 
participation, or sharing, in the functions of the verb, the 
adjective, and the noon. 

Speaking correctly, the participle is neither an adjective nor 
a nonn. Adjectives are derived from participles, and verbil 
nouns occur with the form of the participle in * mg’, but denved 
m reality from other sources The participle coincides with 
the verb m having a subject and (if transitive) an object, and 
in expressing some varieties of the action , but it has no power 
of independent affirmation. In construction it is subsidiary to 
a verb in some of the finite moods (indicative, Lc.), and derives 
its affirmative force from the verb thus coupled ‘Ascending 
the mountain, mo had a wide prospect’ This is a convenient 
and elegant abbreviation for * ws ascend'd the mountain, and had 
Lc.’ ‘ Beaten at one point, wo made for another ’ t=>‘wc veers. 
beaten, and made — ’ *1 saw him crossing the street’ ‘I 
saw him, and when I saw him, he was crossing the street * 

The Participle has two principal meanings, and 
three forms 

The present, imperfect, Incomplete participle 
expresses an action as doing, and not yet finished; and 
the form is m -ing (0 E -end , -ende, -inde) * heating 
‘going', ‘calling’. 

The past or complete participle expresses an 
action as done and finished , and the forms are -n and 
-d ; ‘ beaten ( gone * called 
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In transitive verbs tbe participle in -mg has also an ochre 
signification, as ‘ beating ‘ calling ' , and those in -ji and -d 
have a jizsme signification, as ‘ beaten ‘ called. and form the 
basis of our passive voice In intransitive verbs, the only 
difference of meaning is that of incomplete and complete 
‘going', ‘gone’, ‘coming’, ‘come'(0 E. ‘cumin, corner ’} 

Both the present and the past participles mav often be 
regarded as indefinite, the (ime of the action varying according 
to the tense of the verb of the principal clause. 

The new form -mg came in daring the 12th century The 
older forms gave way gradually , the Xorthem -a: d being nsed 
down till about the beginning of the I7th century 

The ending -n (or en, -e- being merely a connecting or ‘binding’ 
letter) belongs to the verbs called strong or old. It has fallen 
off from many of them (§ 57, 4.C.) It is the same as the -cn 
formative of adjectives (‘ golden ’, ‘ wooden '), denoting posses- 
sion of the properties implied m the root , that is, it express 
the action of the verb as communicated to the subject inat the 
participle is jomed to 

The ending -d (or -cd, -c- being merely connective) belongs to 
the verba called weak or new It is sometimes modified to -i (§ 62, 
ic.) It is cognate nth Goth -das, Lat (as ( = fcs), Gr -fas, 
and has the same meaning as -n. It also appears similarly m a 
vast number of adjectives. 

In the absence of any other prefix, qc- was generally prefixed 
to the past participle (and often to other parts of the verb) in 
O E. This g-„- was later modified to y-, i- ‘ i/broken ‘ t/gone ’, 
‘tmade’, ‘ ironne ’ (ran) 

In many languages (including Old English), the participle is 
inflected to agree with the subject in gender, number, and case, 
which gives it the appearance of an adjective But it is still 
essentially a verb wita the limitations above stated. 

The phrase ‘nclnnc an unor>po*'d Jcrdina contains participle 
( making ), adjective ( un opposea’Xand noun ( landing*) all with parti 
cipial form. So * a person -•otfir/j (part.) apaW^pth&opht (adjective), 

* the pzsnrg of tho Do tiro (noun). After niiifyiT.g the church port or 
i r ~iu) * a mfu/cmc portion}* (adj ) a tempest oropjw n fire (part. ) , * now 
is the -vnlchirJ] time of night (adj). 

The parti a pie is knom by its governing a noun like a verb which, 
neither an adjective nor a noun can da Eat a nartidiral phrase (that is 
a participle with us government) may be itseli governed bv a preposi- 
tion on leartno the news 4 by jolloirzrg the straight course ‘ after 
tsamwa himself Lc. Tnes f ' are buef and elegant substitutes fo~ a con 
junction and a clause when toev heard the ne~5 if veu follow 
after he had wanned The passive participle (the equivalent o f a clause 
with a passii e verb) is known by its reference to a subject aft r bexn? 
vdl t went our way These icncs in -my may also be regarded 
cs infinitives. 

A participial phrase seems to have the fatiner peculiarity of bemg 
joined to a poa^essvo 4 leaving' the crursa , 4 our meeting the 
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party’, ' mv admitting the fact’, ‘the ling's dissolving parliament’, aro 
short expressions for ‘the fact that Tohn left’, ‘wo mot , ‘tho Jang 
dissolved ’ Ac. Likewise a demonstrative adjective may bo joined in tho 
same way ‘ the sending them tho light of thy Holy Spirit ’, ‘ that burning 
the cnpitol was a wanton outrage ' 

Theso phrases may perhaps bo best considered as infini tives governing 
nouns 

7 The Gerund is not a separate form m modem 
English, but a peculiar application of the two infinitive 
forms, ‘ to write ’, and ‘ writing 

In 0 E (see § 5), the dative form of the Infinitive, ‘to 
writanne’ (or ‘-enno ’) was used to express purpose, or intention 
Now that the special inflexion is dropt, ‘towntc’ and ‘for 
writing the infinite forms with appropriate piepositions, give 
the meaning intended, and are called gerunds ‘ I come to 
rente ’, ‘ I have w ork to do ’, ‘ the course to steer by ’, ‘ ready far 
sailing ’, ‘ sharpened for cutting ’ It is useful to point out tins 
signification of these forms, partly to facilitate translation into 
tho classical languages, and partly to explain some idioms of 
our own language ‘A houso to let’, ‘I have work to do’, 

‘ there is no more to say ’, are phrases where the verb is not in 
the common infinitive, hut m the form of the gerund ‘ He is 
the man to do it, or far doing it ’ When the ‘ to ’ ceased in the 
12tli century to be a distinctive mark of the dat infin or 
gerund, ‘ for ’ was introduced to make the writer’s intention 
clear Hence the familiar form in ‘what went ye out far to 
see!’ 1 thoy came for to show lum the temple ’ 

8. Tense is the variation of the verb to express 
the time of an action, modified by the other circum- 
stances of completeness and incompleteness above 
mentioned m connexion with the participle * I come ’ 
(present), ‘ I came ’ (past) , * I call ’ (pics), ‘ I called ’ 
(past) 

These are the only tenses made by inflexion , hut by com- 
bination with other words, future time is also expressed, — * I 
shall come ‘ he will como ’ In 0 E the want of a future 
form was usually supplied by the present tense (Compare 
§ 49) Theso componnd forms, and a great variety of modes of 
past, present, and future, ore represented m the full scheme of 
tho verb (§ 40) 

Strong Verbs are such as form the past tense, by 
change of the root vowel ‘hold, held’, ‘fall, 
fell ’ , ‘ drink, diank ‘ como, came ’ 
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‘ other Indo-European languages, so in English, 

t tense is a form considerably modified from the 
Tlie chief means of change m English have been 
ation and the insertion of various formative snf- 
■ personal endings the Northern English * gang’ 

1 is a case of reduplication (from ga, ‘ to go ’), a 

' in the classical languages 

i ' ' past tense, English, like the other Indo-European 

1 particularly like the other Teutonic languages, 
to Reduplication ‘Did’, 0 E dulc, is a 
• < ‘ o’ The cunous verb ‘higlit’ (= f w as called' 

i 1 —'is called) appears in Goth haitan (‘to call’), 

1 1 ' last, Goth hai halt, 0 E heht, hit (as well as 

■ i haldan (‘to hold’), 0 E healdan , past, Goth 

. 1 Germ hialt (— heihalt), mod. Germ hiclt, 0 E 

i , ‘held’ Compare Gr tvtttoi, pf rt-rvipa, 
- t-iravKa , Laf. pello, pf pepuh , tendo (n 
i U-tcndi , tundo ( n euphonic), tu tudi , fiigio, pf 

i) , tollo, pf. lull (for te tuli) 

’■ • verbs cannot all be traced clearly to their original 

, , but judging from those that we can trace, wo 

1 o rest followed the same rule They have also 

been called ‘old’ verbs, because they are the oldest in the 
language. 

v Weak Verbs are such as form the past tense by 
adding -d to the present oi simple verb 
‘love, loved’, ‘hear, heard’, ‘plant, planted’, 
‘ whip, whipped or whipi ’ , ‘ carry, earned ’ , ‘ lead, 
led ’ , ‘build, buzlded or buili ’ , ‘buy, bought’ 

The addition of d is accompanied with various modifications 
m spelling, like those m the plural of nouns and the compari- 
son of adjectives ‘Heard’ shortens the vowel of ‘hear’, 
‘ planted ’ inserts a bin ding or connective ~e , otherwise it could 
not be pronounced , ‘ whipped ’ (final -p doubled after short 
accented vowel), and ‘ whipi ’ are both written, but in either 
case we must pronounce ‘ whipt ’ , ‘ carried ' changes -y (final 
•y after a consonant) into -i, before the connecting -c- and. the 
inflexional -d ‘ Led ’ looks like a strong past , hut tins is a 
form stripped of its earlier ending ‘ led dc ’, ‘ bed di ’ the 
vowel is also shortened ‘ Build ’, and some others ending in -d 
preceded by a liquid, modify tbo final -d into t , a shorter 
mode than the regular formation The clmnge of vowel m such 
as ‘ bought ’ from ‘ buy ’ is due, not to reduplication (like tho 
strong verbs), but to the influence of cei tarn vowels in ancient 

fuUlia <il lliL winds. 
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The -d of the past tense is a modification of the verb > * did 
* I loved ’ being a short form for * I love did ’ , ‘ I laid ’for ‘I 
lay did ’ This appears best in the Gothic forms, especially 
the plural ones, which are least corrupted or -worn down. The 
root lag (‘lay ’) formed its past tense in Gothic thus 

SINGULAR PLURAL. 

1 lag-i-d-a(= older lagi-dcd-am) lag l-cfef-urn 

2 lag-i des (= older lagi ded-ta ?) lag-i-ded-utli 

3 lag-i d a lag-i-tfecf un 

We have already noted that the -c- (Goth, and 0 H G -i-), is 
simply a connecting link In 0 E (as well as in Goth and 
0 H G ) some verbs took -o- as the binding letter Goth -ai-, 
0 H G have no extant cognate form in English 
The weak verbs take their name from their inability to form 
a past tense without the aid of another verb, * did ’ the strong 
vei bs double themselves, and need no foreign help They are 
called also new verbs, the formation being more recent than the 
other They greatly outnumbei the very small force of strong 
verbs , and hence the latter have been called irregular, being 
apparent exceptions to the modem rule of forming m -d The 
overpowering influence of the commoner weak form has been 
gradually breaking down the older strong form. 

9 Person and Number. There are certain dis- 
tinctions of form according as the subject of the veib 
is the speaker, the person or persons spoken to, or the 
peisons oi things spoken about , that is, for the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3id persons, singular and plural, as ‘I ■write’, 
‘ thou writes^ ‘ he writes, 1 &e 

The personal suffixes were originally pronominal elements 
joined on to the verb (after the tense formative) They have 
almost disappeared from modem English 

The suffix of the first poison smgular, -m, remains in the 
word * am ’ alone (0 E co m) It was previously -mi (weakened 
from an earlier -ma) = * I ’ Compare Sanskrit as mi, Gr eiyi 
(for lo-yi), Lat sum (for es-u-m), 0 H G pim (mod. Germ 
Inn), OE (Northern) he om (‘1 be’) In 0 E ‘binde’, &c., 
the -c- is merely the connecting letter, which has usurped tlio 
place of the real personal ending 

The suffix of the second person singular, -si, appeal’s in the 
present and past indicative The root twa, tva, ta {— ‘thou’) 
seems to have changed into -ti, and then into -si, which gives 
the ending -s, common m 0 E , regular m Northern English 
(‘ thou hears ‘ thou binds ’) The t form remains m ‘ ai-i 
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‘ was-t ’, ‘ wer i * slial t ’, ‘ wil-t ’ The past tcnso of strong 
verbs dropt -t of the 2nd person singular, and showed no ending 
hat -e ‘thu bunde ’ (‘thou bonndest’), ‘thn feolle’ (‘thou 
fellest’) , but in the 14th century the weak ending st was 
shared with them The peculiarities of spelling when -st is 
added are the same as when -d of the past tense is added. 

The suffix of the third person singular, -th, s, is descended 
from the demonstrative root, ia (‘ho’), seen in ‘the’, ‘that’ 
The modified form -ti became m tho oldest English -th, d, and 
-t, and even in the 10th century -s, which is now the ordinary 
form. It appears only m the present indie. The same peculi 
anties of spelling attend tho addition of -s as of -st and -d 

Tho sufiixes of the plural have all been dropt in modem 
English The forms in 0 E and cognate languages have been 
traced back to these (1) tnasi— ma+si (—it, ia , tvn, twa) 
— ‘ I + thou ’, or ma +sa — ‘ I -the that is, * we ’ , (2) tasi 
= ta + si = * thou +thou ’, or ia + sa = ‘ thou ho ’, that is, 
‘yon’, and (3) ( a)nti = an-rh — ‘ho+lie’, that is, ‘they’ 
(But this explanation of (a)nh is not imivorsally accepted) 
There is no traco of the suffix of the first person plural in 
English Goth has ‘siyum’(‘we aro’) compare Gr la fttv 
(Done d-fils~i<r fils), Lat.‘su mus’ (es u-miis) Thesuffixoftho 
second person plural, -th, was extended m 0 E to all the plural 
persons of the present indicative ‘ bmd-a-rt, ’ (‘we, you, they 
bind’), ‘lan -a-th’ (‘we, you, they teach’) We liavo nlready 
mentioned the -th of the Imperative plural ($ 4) Tho suffix of 
tho third person plural, -n, was extended m 0 E to all the 
plural persons of tho past indicative bund on’, ‘ lferd an ’) 
and of tho present and past subjunctive (‘ bmdere, -an ’, ‘ Iter cn, 
•on ’ , ‘ bund-cu, -on ’, ‘Iserd-cn, -on ’) In the 12th century, Mid- 
land English used -n for the plural endmgs of the presont 
indicative, while Southern English retained th, Northern 
English had taken -s, several centunes earlier, in the plural 
persons of tho present indicative and m tho plural imperative 
The forms in en died out of general use m the 16tli century 
The loss of this short syllable has been regretted by poets 

The suffix of tho 0 E singular subjunctive, present and past, 
was -c, a mere remnant of fuller forms Even this is now lost 
In loose writing, the forms of tho second and third persons 
singular of the present indicative are often used where we 
should expect tho fiexionless subjunctive , and Mr H. Sweet 
has pointed, out instances of a similar usagein the second person 
singular past subjunctive of weak verbs in late West Saxon 
For ‘ wert ’, see § 15, below 

For general purposes, all the inflexions of number and person 
might hare been dispensed nitli together 
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10 The English Verb retains but a \ery small 
number of inflexions compared v. ltli other Lm- 
gmges. 

‘Write*, ‘ wrote ‘writing’, ‘written’, ‘ writes ‘ wntest ’, 
' wrotest '—bang ‘yien form*, — are oJJ the change'* of a strong 
\ erb The weak verbs, such as 4 love La’, e onlj six fowns 


II, Conjugation To bring together all the forms 
• •f the verb is to conju/jitc it. There arc in Englisli 
two conjugations, the Old or Strong, and the 
New or Weak. 

The Old o’ Strung Conjugation applies to cr mclnd' 11 * solely 
the old, strong, or f-o-ca’leddmogulnr verbs They are Ten few 
in numb 0 ., and they are oil of mine ongin The new or 
V, wtk Conjugation applies to o- include'* nil other serb", — an 
lrdeHnitiH more nnine’oua class. In 0 E. there were \anous 
oonjngatsons both of strong and of weak verbs , according to 
the change of \orcl in the strong, and according to the 
conncclmg vowel in the vnak. Wo do not enter into this 
nMm; on and c Unification here. 

Ord iranl. , to co ijt’gite a \rb means sunpU to gn c the prt- 
nout aid ;nt .ndiwtive (first person angular) and the jest 
j’l’tianlc. f-oja tnese threo forms all the others are caslh 
denvc-il Tims 

0) Tall (pro:.) ( ») Pell (put) (8) Fallen (p pj-rt ) 

(4) F.-XS (XhellX 1 

(.7) TaU-J 

(6) F?ll-iny 


12. The Conjugation of the Strong or Old 
Verbs is seen m the foliovnng examplo 


Pra'-nt Terse. 
"Write. 


To Write. 

Past Tone, pas' Paritaji'e 

Wrote Written 


nmicATrvz hood 


Present Tense 


Svng Is 1 Person, (I) vnte 

2nd ,, (Thou) vntest 

3 nf , (He) writes. 


Plur. 1st Person, (We) write 
2nd ,, (You) WTi’e 

3rd „ (They) write 


11 
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Past Tense 

Sing 1 (I) wrote Plur 1 (We) wrote 

2 (Thou) wrotest 2 (You) vrroto 

3 (lie) wrote 3 (They) wrote. 

imierative Wnto infinitive (To) vnto , writing 

PARTICIPLES 

Present, Writing Past, Written. 

13. The Conjugation of the Weak or New 
Verbs is seen in the following example 

To Love 

Present Tense Past Tense. Past Participle 

Love Loved. Loved. 

INDICATTVT MOOD 
Present Tense 

Sing 1st Person, (I) love Plur 1st Person, (Wo) love 

2nd „ (Thou) lovest 2nd ,, (You) love 

3rd „ (Ho) loves. 3rd „ (They)lo\e. 

Past Tense 

Sing 1 (I) loved Plur 1 (Wo) loved 

2 (Thou) lovedst 2 (You) loved 

3 (He) loved. 3 (They) loved 

IMPERATIVE Love INFINITIVE (To) loVO , loving 

PARTI 0IPLE8 

Present, Loving Past, Loved. 

The Auxiliary Verbs 

14 The Auxiliary Verbs are joined to the other 
vorbs to assist in expressing the tenses not 
expressed by Inflexions, They are ‘be’, ‘have’, 
‘ shall and ‘ will ’ 

‘May 1 and ' can ’ would be ranked as auxiliaries if we wore 
to admit the potential mood into the conjugation of the verb 
‘ Do ’ is excluded as the help m making the emphatic form of 
the verb it has a very much better claim to be regarded as an 
auxiliary m expressing negation, and m the inverted forms. 
These are all veru3 of lnipui lam-e in the language 


u 
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15 To Be A complete conpigution is pieced out 
b\ jptlioung forms from thiee distinct loots as, 
was, and bhu (bu). 

Present Tent, Past T case. Past Participle 

Ain. "Was. Been. 


XM)ic\Tm. MOOD 


Sing 1 Am 
2 Art 
S Is. 


Picscnt Tens, 


Plur. 1 
*> 


Are 
A io 
3 Are. 


Past Tense 


Sing 1 Was 

2 Wost, (vert) 
3. Was 


Plur } Worn 
2 V era 
8 Were. 


&ing 1 Bo 

2 Phi 

3 Be. 


eunjuhcrrrvT mood 
Present Tense 

Plur 1 Bo 
2 Bo 
8 Be. 


Sing 1 Were 

2 ‘Wore, wort 

3 Were 


Past Ter Si 

Plur. 1 Wore 
2. Wero 
3 Were 


IitrEIlATlVE Be. 


IK1 1MT1Y1. (To) bo , being 


l'AUTtcrrL'cs 

Present, Being Past, Been 

Jlrmains of root as — ‘Am ’ is form m, for as m (§ 9) — 1 Art’ 
is for as t (§ 9) — ‘Is’ was ell that, remained in tlio oldest 
1 uglish for as tie (cominro Goth and Germ is t, Gr la-n, 
Gat. est, Ac.) ‘Arc’, OE (Northern) ar on ^ as on, from 
the full original form as anti Sanskrit has ent off tlio first 
■part, mnl mg santi , Lat sunt, Southern English, tnnd, sindon 
The present subjunctive and imperative forma from tlio same 
root nave long been superseded m English 
Remains of root was Tho was forms ran tlrrough tho uliolo 
verb (except present indie ) m 0 E , but they are now confined 
to the past indicative and subjunctive ‘Was’, OE wees, 
is tho regular past of the old verb, wesan ( ‘ to bo ' lmp]>cn ’) 

‘ Wast ' (§ 9) is a 14th century fomt, replacing O.E lucre (for 
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wazsa), ■which, might have been expected to remain ‘ were 
and which has become ‘ wert ’ (§ 9) conously enough, the 
Gothic hod ‘ wast ’ — ‘ Were ’ (indicative) is 0 E wccron, wertn, 
for an older wesson compare Gothic wcs-um, ices nth, wes vn 
The subjunctive ‘were' has similarly lost all its endings 
‘ Wert ’ very strongly shares the general tendency of indicative 
second persons singular to be transferred also to the subjunctn e. 

Remains of root bhu (bn) From this came onr ‘ be ’ (as 

well as Lat fu- in fui, Lc.) The present, bco(m), bist, La., 

was used m all the persons m 0 E , even in the 17th century 
‘ be ’ and * beest ’ fill all the persons , many examples are 
familiar in the Bible. * Be now flexionless, has superseded 
the other two roots m the present subjunctive and the impera- 
tive , and wesan, &c,, gave way to it m the infinitive and par- 
ticiples, about tho 12th century 
How ‘ Be 1 belps — By joining the past participle of a 
transitive verb to the verb ‘ be ’ throughout, we mate the 
indefinite form of the passive voice , as ‘ he is loved 
‘ wo loere loved ‘ to be loved ’, ‘ being loved ’ 

The participles make the sole exception ‘loved’ gives the 
meaning sufficiently without * been and it is also used con- 
vertibly with ‘being loved’ In 0 E the meaning! of these 
forms were rather vague ‘ is ofsliegen ’= ‘ ts or has been slam 
‘ was ofslffigon ’ was simple past tense, or present perfect, or past 
perfect , and much of tins vagueness yet remains 
With the past participle of an intransitive verb, ‘be’ forrpa 
■perfect tenses * I am come ’, ‘ the tram was just gone ’ G>> man 

retains this construction m great activity , we employ fhave ’ 
also with intransitive as well as with transitive verbs In\0 E 
the participle'Vafi inflected to agree with the subject ‘ hi w\arou 
cumene ’, ‘they i&ro (had) come ’ 1 

By similarly jofcing the imperfect participle, there aTises 
another form ofithe active voice, pecuhar to the English 
language, called the\>rogressive, incomplete, or imperfect 
form , as ‘ I am wnSpg * I was writing &c In O E , this 
form was very little anything, more than alternative with 
tho regular inflexion smdon leogende ’ (‘you are lying’) 

= ‘ge leogath ’ (‘ you li?y 
For the progressi»" fa ^fVg with ' have ’, see § 16 
In all these api^-hio^s of ‘be’, the old verb ‘weorthan’ 
(‘to he’, ‘to bg^iue'), was also used mOE ‘his hors wearth 
gesiclod ’ (jiaS horse became sickened ’, ‘was taken ill ’) Com- 
pare GerfiL werden 

‘ Be ’ with the gerund expresses purpose or intention ' I am 
to write ’ = ‘ I mtend or purpose to wnte ‘ I am gomg to 
„ v wnte ' I shall write ’ ‘ 1 was to wnte ’ = ‘ I intended to 
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write *. Compare the formation of Lit. amabo = ‘ (to) lovo 
+be 1 \ • 1 vras to lo\o * 1 'shall lovo ’ , ho bcnm n modification 
of tlio root hhu (‘ be ’) Lat amabxrn = ‘ (to) love +be 1 ’, ‘ I 
was to love ‘ I loud passes from, tho intention to tlio fact 
So amain => ama-fuu 

16. To Have. 


Present Tense, 
Hava. 


Past Tense. 
Had 


Past Participle, 
Had. 


Sing 1 Havo 
2 Hast 
8 Has. 


Sing L Had 
2 Hadst 
8 Had. 


Sing 1 Havo 
2. Hnve 
8 Have. 


Sing 1 Had 
% Had 
8 Had. 


nnnoATrvF hood. 

Present Tense. 

Plur 1 Havo 

2 Havo 
8 Havo. 

Past Tense. 

Plur 1 Had 
2. Had 

3 Had. 

suBJUNcrmr mood 
Present Tense 

Plur. 1 Have 
2 Havo 
8 Have. 

Past Tense 

Plur 1, Had 
2 Had 
8 Had. 


imperative Have. ENPTHTnvE (To) have, having 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Having Past, Had 

‘Havo’ is a weak verb 0 E habban (‘to have*) declined 
its present indie heebbe, heefst ( hafast ), hafth (linfath), fee. , 
past, hccf-dc (later Tiaddc) , past part , gchccfd, heefed, later yhad 
‘Hadst’ appears ns snbjunetne writers hesitato to commit 
themsolvcs to tho bare form. ‘ If thon hadst said him nay, it 
had been sin ’ 


* Haiti thon been killed when first thon didst prcsmno. 
Thou hadst not lived to kill a 6on of mlno. 


Srd Hen. VI v 6 

How ‘Have’ help 3 — ‘Havo’ is used to mako the Perfect 
forms Followed by the pastparticiplo of another verb, ‘ have ’ 
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forms two tenses 'home loved’ (present perfect), 'had 
loved ’ (past perfect) Now, as the participle ‘ lovod’ meidj 
expresses completed action, without reference to time, and as 
* 1 have ’ means 1 1 possess ’ (at this moment), the union of the 
two comes to express perfect action likewise ‘ I have written 
a letter ’ means * I now possess a written letter ’ , whence l 
follows that the writing of the letter is an action finished, 
perfect, or complete In 0 E the participle was inflected to 
agree with the object, this construction benig primarily applied 
with transitive verbs, though afterwards extended to mtransi- 
tives (§15), when the original formation was neglected. ‘JUi 
hrefdon hinc ofslcegenne ‘ they had him (a) slam (man) ’, 
‘ they had slam bun ’ But the inflexion began to drop verj 
early In 0 B, ‘ have ‘ had ’, were sometimes used to ex- 
press the simple past tense 
The infinitive followed by a past 
infinitive active ‘ to have loved 
The present or imperfect participle ‘ having joined to the 
past participle of a verb, yields a perfect participle active 
‘ having loved * having written ’ 

Havc+Been — The perfect forms of ‘be’, made np by the 
help of * have are also joined to both present and past parti- 
ciples Followed by a present or imperfect participle, ‘have, 
had, having, fee , been ’form what have been called continuous 
tenses, or tenses of continued, action ‘ 1 have been wntmg ’, 
‘ to have been wntmg ’ These are simply progressive perfect 
tenses , they stand to the perfect m much the same relation as 
the so called ‘ progressive 'stand in to the ' indefinite ' tenses. 
(§ 40) 

Tho same combinations with the past participle make tho 
perfect forms of the passive * I have been loved ‘ I had 
been lovod * having been loved ’ 

‘ Have ’ followed by the gerund expresses obligation ' J have 
to wnte’t=‘ I am obliged to wnte ‘ 1 must write’ ‘ I had 
to wnte ’ expresses past compulsion or pressure With this 
combination compare the foimation of tho French future 
aimer ai = ‘to love + have I ' 

17. Shall and Will 

Shall 

Present Tense 

Plur 1 Shall 
2 Snail 
8 ShalL 


participle forms a perfect 
, 1 having loved ’ 


Sing 1 Shall 
2. Shalt 
E ShalL 



‘shall' and 'm'. 
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Past Tense 

Sing. 1 Should Plur 1 Should 

2 Shonldst 2 Should 

8 Should. 3 Should. 

Will 

Present Tense. 

Sing 1 WO! Plur. 1 Will 

2 ‘Wilt 2 "Will 

8 Will 3 Will 

Past Tense 

Sing 1 Would Plur. 1 Would 

2 Would st 2. Would 

8 Would 3 Would 

Tho negative loon t is for ‘ml not nn old form ‘Kill’ 
(‘mil von, mil you '), 0 E nyllam=ne mil (0. E nr icillnn) 
=' will not' 

18. Shall tmd Will aro employed to form the 
future tenses in English f I shall go *, * ho mil go’. 

In 0 E there mis no spec ml inflexion for tlio future, and the 
present -was usually employed instead. ‘ Ga pc on minne mn 
g< -ird, and ic svUe tow tbrot nht hith 1 go into my vineyard, 
and 1 gne ( —shall give) you what is right ’ (quoted by Kneel) 

* Khali * nud 1 will ’ ore occasionally used, but seldom os pure 
future auxiliaries. 

19. Shall originally means debt, obligation. 
Cliauccr says * that faith I shall (1 one) to God ‘He 
shall suffer is ‘ ho cures to suffer ‘ ho is about to 
suffer ’ 

Grimm traces * shall ’ (0 E sceetl, Goth slat) to tlio past 
ten B <’ of a present meaning ' I lull ' 'Jims ‘ I shall ’ is * I 
hilled or * 1 huvo lulled and tlierefore * I Imre In pay Iho 
legal fino’, hence, ‘I am in debt, or under obligation’, ‘1 
must’ 

20. Will, on tho other hand, means intention or 
resolution, on the part of the agent, ho 
hi mg lice to rlo as he pleases in tho mattei * I will 
go’, moms tlut si ss sn mi/ opium to go or not to go, 
and that I decide for going 
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Thus thero is a radical contrast of situation implied in the 
two words, namely, the difference between being under outward 
control , coercion, compulsion, influence, or pressure and being 
free to follow one’s own feelings and imslus ‘ I shall not be 
at home ’ is as much as to say that circumstances compel me to 
he absent , ‘ I will not be at homo ’ implies that neither any 
other person’s will nor any external compulsion w hatsoever pro 
vents mo, but that it is mg own free will and pleasure to bo 
absent. 

This great opposition of meaning determines the appropriate 
employment of the two words Tho following phrases ore 
wrong, although in common use by Scotchmen and Irishmen 
— ‘I will be obliged to yon ‘ I will be under the necessity', 
‘ wo will bo at a loss ’, ‘ we will bo compelled ’, ‘ I will bo 
much gratified ’ As the very nature of these expressions 
supposes obligation, or some iniluenee from without, the use of 
‘will', which expresses the absence of all external pressure, is 
a contradiction , wo ought to say, ‘ I shall bo obliged’, * I shall 
be under the necessity’, ‘I shall bo much gratified,’ &c. 
‘ Shall ’ is not necessarily limited to compulsion in th e painful 
senso if outward events (and not inward determinations) con- 
cur to impart benefits to an individual, the expression is ‘ shall ’ 

* I shall be a great gainer ‘ I shall bo delightfully placed ’ 

21. Shall ib the future auxiliary of the first per- 
son , will, of the second and third persons. 

Through the two of ‘ shall tho bare fact of futurity is sig- 
nified by the word expressing the compulsion of events. But 
it was natural that this application of * shall ’ should come to be 
restricted to the first person , ‘ will ’, the sign of self determining 
choice, appearing to be more proper for persons other than tho 
speaker Hence we say ‘ I shall come’, to make known the 
future coming of tho speaker, but not, ‘you shall come’, * he 
shall come ’ , the auxiliary for these persons is considerately 
changed to ‘you will come’, ‘he will come’, whon simple 
futunty is meant The conjugation of tho future tense of the 
verb is, therefore, as follows v — 

Sing 1 Shall come Plur 1 Shall come 

2 Wilt come 2 Will come 

8 Will come. 8 Will come. 

22 Tho explanation of this distribution of tho 
auxiliaries is found m considerations of courtesy or 
politeness 

When a person says ‘ I shall come ’, he uses a phrase which 
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originally means that he is to ha under external influence or com- 
pulsion, and he so far speaks humbly of himself, a thing quite 
tiecoming But the case is altered when, addressing a second 
person, we say ‘ you shall come ’ , this is equal to saying, ‘ the 
power of external events will leave you no choice but to 
come’ To use this form of language to another person has 
seemed want of duo courtesy and consideration for the feelings 
of others , and accordingly we havo departed from it, and 
adopted ‘ will which is the same as to say, ‘ yonr, or their, free 
will and plonsure will induce yon, or them, to come ’ This 
lias been considered polite and deferential, and has become the 
form of futurity when persons other than ‘ I ’ or ‘ wo ' aro 
concerned Hence the correct usage is, ‘ I shall be at tho 
gardens, ard so uni l you and James ’ * 

23. When the atm is to express, not futurity, hut 
self-determination on the part of the speaker, 
lie says * I will ’ for the first person, and 1 you shall 

* he shall for the second and third. 

Here the speaker’s determination is the controlling power 
throughout , it is ‘ will ’ for himself, because ho is tho agent, 
but it is ‘shall’ for the others, because they are acted on by 
him, that is, by an influence external to them To say ‘ will ’ 
m their case, would bo not to exercise compulsion, but to 
record their own independent or free determination Hence 
‘ shall ’ is the highest form of command and authority ‘ thou 
shalt not kill 1 It is the form for imposing legal obligations 
and penalties in our English Acts of Poilmmentf But, as 
remarked above, not the hand of purer and painful constiamt 
simply, but also influence for good, has to bo expressed m the 
same v ay * He shall be blessed in all that belongs to lnm ’, is 
a correct expression if it be implied that tho instrumentality is 
not lus own wishing and acting, but a conti oiling influence 
hejond Hence tho common rule that ‘shall’ in tho second 
aud third persons commnnds, threatens, and promises 

24. In what is called indirect speech, ‘shall 1 
expresses futurity in all the persons 

* In addressing tho Deity tho very naturo of tho subject excludes the 
Idea of constraint ‘ thou '.holt oiuluro and thy years 'hall not chmgo 

t When a superior is giving directions to a subordinate), ho somotinies 
res, as a courtcsv form, ‘ you mil ' you mil seo that duo precautions 
aro taken* It is assumed th it tho subordinate is perfectly disposed to 
do his duty, and tho language of authority is softono 1 down to tho form 
of prediction or futurity thisia another exainpio of tho inlluonco of 
considerations of courtesy in those constructions. 
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This apparent exception illustrates the rule , for m that case 
the reason for changing from ‘ shall ’ to * mil ’ no longer exists. 
‘ You say you shall write ’, * he says he shall wnte are no 
breach of courtesy, because the saying is put into the mouth 
of the person that performs the action. These are the exact 
parallels of * I shall wnte ’ , the speaker speaks only for himself 
The following expressions are correct ‘ he promises that his 
part shall be fulfilled ’ , ‘we pledge ourselves that our future 
actions shall (not ‘ will ’) be m accordance with our vows ’ 

If, on the other hand, determination on the part of the 
subject is expressed, ‘■will’ is used in all the persons 
‘I will wnte’, ‘you say you will wnte’, ‘he says he will wnte’ 

26. Whenever the action of external events 
comes into play, the speaker, using the first person, 
must pass from ‘ will ’ to ‘ shall \ 

‘ If I draw a catgut, or any other cord, to a great length 
between my fingers, I will make it smaller than beforo ’ 
(Goldsmith) The proper word here is ‘ shall because the 
making it smaller doos not depend immediately upon tho 
speaker’s will, but grows out of the previous action. A similar 
consideration dictates the use of ‘ shall ’ when the speaker has 
once pledged himself to a certain course, and is merely following 
out that pledge An author states at the outset the plan of his 
work, ana as he proceeds with the execution of that plan, he says, 

‘ I shall next consider ’ The following may be explained on 
this pnnciplo ‘ we shall now proceed to montion some of the 
most famous ’ , ‘I will begin with a passage of considerable 
beauty ’ The first expression is justifiable, as being a continu- 
ation or following up of the author’s plan, to which be had 
committed himself , the other indicates a new start, and he 
therefore reverts to the auxiliary of free will ‘ I will ’ may bo 
softened into ' I shall ’, even in cases of determination, to givo 
loss of tho appoaranco of egotism the speaker pretending, as it 
were, that he is the humble instrument of events in wliat be is 
about to do , but the substitution of ‘ I will ’for ‘I shall ' is 
always an error 

26. In Interrogative Sentences, tho second 
person takes tho place of the fhsfc , but it is only for 
determination on the part of the person in- 
terrogated that the three persons can be all made 
use of ‘ will you go?’ ‘ shall I go ?’ ‘ shall he go?’ 
The corresponding expressions in the case of mere 
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futurity exist only for two persons : * shall you go t ’ 

1 tcttl he go t * 1 will it appear soon t ’ 

Tho meanings of the first form aro Us it your will to go ’ 
(will you)? Us 1 / your will that J go’ (shall I) ? Us it your 
■mil that he go ’ (shall ho) ? The second person is appealed to as 
the source of will and authority, and corresponds to tho first 
person m affirmatory speech. 

But wo cannot, for simple inquiry as to the future, reverse 
tho forms throughout thus * shall you got’ 1 will /got’ U mil 
he go ? ’ By attending to tho original meaning of tho auxiliaries 
wo shall bo able to comproliend tho forco of theso Eevoral inter- 
rogatories. 

The first, * shall you go ! ’ on a strict interpretation, may ho 
supposed to mean, ‘will events permit or require you to go?' 
whence it scorns tho appropn at o interrogative for more fatunty 
When wo aro in total ignoranco of tho determining circum- 
stances, or aro nnahlo to say whether events or tho person’s own 
will are to dccido the point, wo may bo expected to say * shall 
j on ? ’ Tins form is not objected to on the ground of repre- 
senting tho person addressed ns at tho mercy of outward 
circumstances , it is o well established English usage Tho 
form ' will you 1 ’ is less seldom employed, although admissible , 
it seems to supposo that tho persons mind is not yet mado np 
We must regard it as suitablo to tho case wlioro wo appeal to 
another person, to state what his determination is in a caso 
depending on him. But ‘shall you?' is moro generally 

‘will I ! ' is an absurdity, as tho speaker asks tho 
other party whnt ho himself alone can know, namoly, his own 
wall and determination. Thoro is no situation wbero tins 
expression is aduussiblo ; unless wo oxcept tho peculiar case 
where tho speaker repeats with the first personal pronoun a 
question as to his own intentions, or answers it by another 
question similarly formed. ‘ Will you bo thoro 1 ’ ‘ Will Jbo 
there! Will /be alvva? Certainly' ‘Will 1!’ for ‘Shall I ?’ 
is a common Scotticism. 

‘ Will he t ’ would naturally mean ‘wit his will to do so and 
so ? ' and this is probably m accordance with usage When wo 
arc in doubt os to how a person wall act in matters within Ins 
own power, wo say ‘ hut w ill ho ! ' When we arc inquiring into 
mere futurity, howo\cr, wo must still ubo tho same form m 
preference to ‘shall ho?’ which puts tho caso as dopondmg 
upon tho person addressed Wo must sn}, ‘ mil he ho there f’ 
Umllit ho fine ?' ‘ vnlljSiero ben large nssemhlj ?’ nil intending 
to mean futuntj Wo often prefer terms different ironi either 


applicable 
Tlio form 
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for the simple future ‘is he to he there ? ’ * do yon expect him 
there J ’ ‘ is the meeting to take place T ’ 

There is a Scotti cism committed m responding to the inter- 
rogative ' mil you 1 ’ It consists in earing ‘ I shall for ‘ 1 
ml’ 'I shall' is objectionable, as indicating, not hearty 
good mil and concurrence to do the thing required, hut a mere 
acqwesence in the compulsion of cirunm stan ee3. It is a still 
more rulgar error to say * will that he all you want 1 for * ts 
that all you mint ? ’ 

Further jSecmp'ry of 1 Shall ’ end ‘ Will ’ — -The distinction 
of the tiro words is illustrated hi the supposed exclamation of 
an Irishman on falling into the water, *1 will be drowned, and 
nobody shall help me" While intending to express his appre- 
hensions and to invoke help, he m reality declares with 
emphasis that it is his determination to drown himself and to 
resist any one that would rescue him. The following passages 
discriminate the two atcdltanes with precision ‘The spirit of 
my father grows strong m me, and I naff no longer endure it ’ 

‘ He that escapes me without some broken limb shall 
acquit him well ( iron cal promise) ’ ‘ Charles, I thank 

thee for thy loro to me, which them shall find I tnff mo3t 
kindly requite.’ . ‘Truly, when ho dies, thou shall 

be his heir, for what he hath taken away from thy father per- 
force, I will render thee again in affection, by m i n e honour, I 
will ’ (Shaka., As you like 1 1,1.). 

When Tennyson makes (Enono say ‘ I will not die alone ’, ho 
intimates that sho la determined that others shall die with her 
1 1 shall not die alone ’ means that * the course of fate will 
overwhelm other persons along with me' 

In the Litany, — ‘Glory he to the Lather — ns it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall he’, — the ‘shall’ means 
emphatically that a power has ordained this to be. 

Lindley Murray considers the translation of the concluding 
verse of the 23rd Psalm to be incorrectly rendered. ‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and 
I will dwell m the house of the Lord for ever’ , he would 
make it ‘will follow ’ and 1 shall dwell ’ But this is a question 
of meaning As now rendered, the first clause is a promise, 
‘goodness and mercy are ordained to follow me whicn is not 
improbably the true meaning The second clause would imply, 

‘ it is my detemwahen, and prefererre to dwell m the house of 
tlio Lord ’ , hut if the meaning be, ‘ I am aedinsd to have 
bestowed upon ice a dealing in the house of the Lord ’, the 
suitable amdhan is * shall ’ 

In dependent clauses the construction is 'omewhat compli- 
cated. In a sentence with two co-oromate parts, like the 
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following, the usage is plain * I will bo thoro at six o’clock, 
when it will bo light' , this means, ‘I rcsolvo to bo there at 
six, nnd at that timo it will bo light ’ But if the socoml clause 
is n condition of the first, the case is nlti red ‘ I will bosthu o 
when it shall be light’ , ‘when ’ hero stands for ‘whenever’,^ 
and the fact of its being light is no longer nn assertion of 
futurity, but of eventuality , m tbe event of its boing light, 
or when the course of things brings about that circumstance 
In the sentence, ‘liow heavy their pumshmont wall bo who will 
at any time resist', there 'is a meaning distinct from what 
would have been gi\ cn by ‘ who shall at any timo resist ' The 
first supposes a definite caso of resistance , there aro actual per- 
sons resolved upon resisting, and their punishment mil bo 
heavy Tho second is a mere supposition or contingency , ‘ if it 
should nnso that any persons aro found to resist (Sir F 
Head, on Shall and Wi IV). 

Tho following examples aro given in Connon’s Grammar as 
incorrect, but they' may all he defondod ‘ An extract from Mr 
Hnllnm shall close the present section and introduce tho next,’ 

‘ Here, then, the present introductory course of lectures shall 
close.* 1 Theocritus, in nn epigram, winch shall ho cited in tho 
next note, dedicates myrtles to Apollo ' Tlieso may all 1 >l 
inteipretcd as promises or pledges on tho part of tho authors to 
do a certain thing, nnd for Hub tho expression in tho third 
person is ‘shall’ ‘I lien by givo nssurnneo that tho present 
course shall clo^o is perfectly consistent with tho meaning of 
‘shall’ ‘"Will* might have been used in those cases, nnd 
then we should h ix c mlorpn ted tho speaker ns expressing only 
the mere fact of futunty The following is more questionable 
‘Now, in nn inquiry into tlio credibility of history , tho first 
question winch wc imll consider is’ Hero ‘will’ is not 
absolutely wroug, but ‘shall’ would hnvo bcon preferable, 
bccauso the writer is supposed to be committert by Ins subject 
to a certain course This is ono of tho doubtful situations 
where either usago can be justified 
‘ I will (my resolution) give them an everlasting name, that 
slud l (my controlling power) not to he cut ofT ' 

1 Every place whorcon tho soles of your hot shall (eventuality) 
tread shall (promise of tho speaker, who controls tho event) bo 
yours ’ 

1 Nay, but wo vnU (our resolution) liavo a king over us ’ 

‘ Accidents vnll happen ’ a personification of accidents, as if 
they were determined to happen, and consequently do happen 
This form has largely tho forco of tho present indefinite tense 
(Additional illustrations may lie found in tho Companion to 
Higher Grammar, pp 179-184 ) 
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27. Would and should follow the rules of ‘ shall’ 
and ‘ will ’ when employed m parallel circumstances 
‘ I should ‘ you would ‘ he would ’, erpress con- 
tingent futurity, ‘I would', ‘you would \ ‘ho 
would', signify the past or recorded determina- 
tion of the subject , * I should ', ‘ you should ’’ ‘he 
should', express that the subject is controlled 
by some other power. 

As a past future is a contradiction, the form ‘ I should ’ is 
taken to express a future that is doubtful, conditional, or merely 
supposed If we were discussing an arrangement that is as yet 
undetermined one way or other, it would bo admissible to say 
‘ I should take part’, ‘ you would’, ‘ they would’ When 
actually fixed and settled, the language becomes * I shall ’, 1 you 
will ’, ‘ they will ’ This mode of converting future verbs into 
forms for contingency is not uncommon. The French modify 
‘ irai ’ (I shall go) by a slight addition into ‘ unis’ (I should go), 
called the conditional mood 

The same errors aro committed with ‘.would ’ and ‘ should ’ 
as with ‘shall ’ and ‘will ’ When ono is under uifluence from 
without, ‘I would’ is improper, it is wrong to say ‘I uould 
he surprised ', ‘ I would he obliged ’, ‘ I would bo under tho 
necessity ’, ‘ I would be delighted ’ , in none of these cases is the 
effect dependent on the speaker’s will. The correct expression 
is, ‘ I should be surprised ’, &c 

As regards determination, ‘would’ exactly tallies uitli ‘will’ 
It expresses past, or recorded determination 1 1 would go ’ is a 
record of rav resolution on some past occasion So ‘ you would 
go ’, ‘ they would go ’, in like manner record that 1 you ’ or ‘ they ’ 
had in a certain past instance the resolution to go 

But when the determination proceeds from a power external 
to the subject, 1 should’ comes in as a matter of course ‘ I said 
you and they should go 1 = ‘it was my will that you were to go ’ 

28 When past time is not involved, ‘ I would ’ is 
contingent determination, ‘I should' means 
duty, obligation, or being under the influence 
of events ‘ I would do it if I were you ’ , ‘I 
should do it ’ (it is my duty to do it) So with ‘ you 
should ‘ they should obligation is implied. 

29. The Future Subjunctive is ‘I should’, 
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‘ thou should ‘ he should,’ &c ‘ if I, you, he, should 
find what you wish 

In dependent statements there ere necessarily two clauses 
The one states what is conditional, the other states the con- 
dition, and is introduced by one of the conjunctions of condi- 
tion, ‘if’, ‘though’, ‘unless,’ &c. The condition is m the 
subjunctive mood, the conditioned statement is variously 
expressed. * If he should fail, I should hnvo to make it good,’ 
or, ‘I shall have to make it good , ’ or ‘I will ’, 01 ‘ would, 
make it good ' 

The following is an error (if a mere assumption with regard 
to the future ho intended, without any sense of wish or desire) 
‘if I would declare them, and speak of them, they are more 
than can he numbered ' In the sentence, ‘ if I should declare 
them, and speak of them, they should he more than I am able 
to express ’, the first is right, the second is wrong, as being a 
case of mere contingent futurity, without obligation The sense 
of ‘should’ is, ‘they ought to be more than I am able to express’ 

Further examples of ‘ Would ’ and ‘Should ’ — * Were he more 
diligent, he would be more successful ’, not ‘ should ’ ‘ Were 

he to do such a thing in England, ho would be hanged ’, ex 
pr< sses a contingent future consequence , but ‘ should be hanged ’ 
means that ho Mould deserve to be banged, owing to some aggra- 
vation connected with the performance of the act m England 
‘ This man was taken of the Jews, and should have been killed 
of them ’ , this conveys to our ears the meaning that he ought 
to have been killed — (Harrison) 

It is to he remarked that ‘ should ’ and ‘would ’ are, m many 
instances, softened forms of ‘shall’ and ‘will' ‘I should 
be very much surprised ’ may refer to an actual future, and is 
an indirect and elliptical way of saying * I shall bo very much 
surprised' Both ‘it should seem’ and ‘it would seem’ are 
modestly used for ‘ .t seems’ In such a sentence ns the fol- 
lowing also, ‘ should’ is used as an expression of diffidence — 
‘ 1 have so much confidence m the sagacity of the Romans 
within the somewhat narrow sphere of their thoughts, that I 
should be cautious in criticising their military and diplomatic 
administration ' , that is, I am disposed to be cautious, I prefer 
to bo cautious, If tho writer had been moie confident and 
dogmatic, he would have used an indicative form, ‘I am’ or 
‘ shall he cautious ’ In Shakspearo we have ‘ What should be 
m that Caesar ? ’ for ‘ what is there ? ’ In other words, ‘ I should 
ho glad to know, I wonder what there is m that Caisar f ' 

(For additional illustrations, see tho Gompamon to the Higher 
Grammar, pp 185 14)7 ) 
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30 In Interrogation, ‘would you'!’ ‘should If 
‘ bhmdd he?’ inquire what is the determination of 
of the person addressed ‘Should jou?’ is con- 
tingent future (except when for ‘ought you?’), ‘would 
I ? ’ is wholly inadmissible ‘ Woidd ho ? ’ asks infor- 
mation as to the probable intentions of the 
person spoken of ‘do you think he would go?’ 

These arc in exact accordance with the usage of ‘ Will ’ and 
‘shall ’ in interrogation. 

31 To Do. 

Present Tense Past Tense. Past Participle 

Do Did Done 

Present Tense. — I do, thou doest, or dost, he does, doctb, 
or doth , we, you, they do 

Past Tense — I did, thon didst, he, &.C., did. 

Imperfect Participle. — Doing , 

‘ Do ’ is a tense auxiliary in such cases as — ‘ thou do'.t 
prefer (=preferrest) above all temples the upright hi irt mil 
pure ’, ‘as if they did rejoice (=rejoiced) oTr a joung i irlli- 
quakc 6 birth’, and especially m lmcrsions ‘not lor those 
do I repent or change ’ , * never did any man labour 
more zealously ’ 

Thus, it is the form of interrogation (an inversion of order) 

‘ do you write ! ’ ‘Did je not lieai it?’ 

It is also the negative form ‘aou do not write ‘I did 
not hear it’ This must be considered the usual and propor 
form of negation. ‘You write not’, ‘I heard it not’, were 
common formerly, hut now occur only m poetry, and m some 
rare instances where they are thought to ho emphatic. ‘ I know 
not’ should he ‘I do not know’ ‘Somo believed, and some 
helmed not’, in modem rendering is — ‘Some bobeied, and 
some did not (believe) ’ 

Besides these uses as an auxiliary of tense, ‘ do ’ makes the 
emphatic form of the verb , as ‘ I do love ’, ‘ he did write ’ 

1 Perdition catch m> soul but I do love thee.’ 

‘ Do ’ has a form peculiar to itself, it can be put as a sub- 
stitute for other verbs (except ‘ be ’) ‘ he speaks as well as 

jou do’ (for ‘speak’) ‘he spoke better than you could have 
done (spoken) ’ , ‘he loves not plays, as "thou dost’ This cor- 
responds with the power of the pronoun to act as a substitute 
for the noun, and we might therefore call ‘ do ’ the pro verb 
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32 May and Can 

May 

Present Tense. 

Sing 1 May Tlur 1 May 

2 May(o)st 2 May 

8 May 3 May 

Past Tense. 

Sing 1 Might Plur 1 Slight 

2 Mi glit (a) st 2 Slight 

3 Mig ht. 3 Might. 

•Slay', OE mccg, later men ‘Slight’, 0 E. mcahte, mihie 
The rnliii. was magetn or mug an, and the meaning m 0 E waa 
‘ can ‘ bo ablo 

Can. 

Present Tense 

Smg 1 Can Plur 1 Can 

2 Const * 2 Can 

8 Can. 8 Can. 

Past Tense 

Sing 1 Could Plur 1 Could 

2. Couldst 2 Could 

8 Could 8 Could 

‘ Can ’ originally = 1 know ’ , henco * am ablo ’ Tho mfin 
was ‘ cunnan ’ 

‘ Could ’, 0 E. citlhe (Goth, kuniha), couthc, condc, lias been 
assimilatod m spoiling to * should ’ and. * would by tho intru- 
sion of l 

Tho imperfect participle remains in * cunmng ’ , literally 
‘ knowing*. Tho past participle cuth, lit. * known remains in 
‘ uncouth ’ (0 E unculh), originally = ‘ unknown henco 
‘ strange ‘ unshapely ', ‘ aw kward ’ 

* Slay ’ and * Can ’ are tho verbs employed to make tho so- 
called potential mood. Their discrimination is important, as 
errors are sometimes committed m using them. 

33. May now expresses permission , Can, 
power ‘ I may go ’ is ‘ I am permitted to go ’ , ‘I 
can walk * I am physically able to walk ' , ‘ I can 
solve that question ‘ I have tho ability or skill requi- 
site to solve that question ' 

U 
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Tins difference somewhat resembles the distinction of 1 shall ’ 
and * will ’ It is the contrast botweon the operation of a 
power without or above, and a power inhering in tho individual 
In giving or asking permission we must use ‘may ’ ‘ you may 

go , * may I come ? ’ The Scotch erroneously use * can r for this 
meaning In giving permission they often say ‘ you can go ’ , 
and in asking permission, ' can I see it f ’ A porter at a gate, on 
being applied to for liberty to enter, will say ' I cannot 4 , whon 
ho means that ho is forbidden by Ins instructions, and is not 
free to admit any one tho real meaning of * I cannot ’ would 
be, that he is physically unable to open the gate ‘ Can I cross 
tho field 1 ’ means ‘ is tliero a way ‘ may l cross tho field 1 ’ 
is ‘ami allowed to cross ? is there a nght of way 1 ’ ‘I cannot 
lift that weight ‘ I cannot play the flute ‘ I cannot see tho 
lulls all imply incapability on the part of the lndividuaL 
‘ He may not ’ Mould mean that, though he may have the capa- 
bility to do these things, he is forbidden by somo authority 

In Lord Chatham’s celebrated utterance — 1 The Englishman’s 
liouso is his castlo , ovory wind may enter it, but tho king cannot, 
the king daro not enter ’ — ‘ cannot ’ is used for ‘ may not ’ by a 
fimiro of speech , so secure is the English’mau m this inviola- 
bility of his house, that the king is as it were physically unablo 
to piass his threshold. 

34 May also means possibility or conces- 
sion , as * no may come yet ’ , ‘ that may be bo, "but I 
doubt it ’ , ‘ you may recover your loss ’ 

This is merely a peculiar caso of tho principal meaning it is, 
as it were, permission in the midst of difficulties 

In the phrase ‘ ho hastens that ho may be in timo we Imvo 
an examplo of anothor application of tho word, still under tho 
original idea , ‘ that it be m his pouter — that he be able to bo in 
timo ’ 

35 Placed before its subject, may expresses a 
wish . * may you be happy ' 

There is liore a shortomng, or ellipsis, of a roundabout ex- 
piessiou ‘it is my wish that you may be happy, or that you 
be able to be happy ’ " 

36 Could, besides being the past of ‘can ’(‘ho 
could not go yesterday’), expresses present power 
conditionally, ‘ho could go to-day if ho would’ 

Might expresses past permission as reported 
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m the present; r lie told mo that I mufti go’ 
"'lore nu 1} it expresses past permission simply : 
‘ I mu f lit not go for * I inis not ullotccd to go 

37. Must is invariable for tuiso, number, person 

The 0 K present w is met , p ext, inos'e ‘ Must ' now s' aids 
Tor present as well as for past The inflexions inj nil gone 

* Mot ’ meant ‘max ‘can * be nUosud 'line opportmnts ’ 
‘.Not sobappx ns -ne'e happv bo’ (Sj c \°ir, is enj Qtucie, I v\ ) 

' mote ’ — ' might’, or 1 co lil’ *Mu t’ now urn ms r. c&vsdo, 
in \ mo is forms (1) Compulsion from Without ‘ho until 
work ’ (2) Uncontrollable duire, amounting almost to phjsic d 
cue ^ itjr ‘ he 7/z list La.c society ' (3) Cerlmntp,, or neecs-ary 

ui ft ixn .’e, something that we can count on* 1 ft if at t be so , 
Plato, thon reasomst well 

38 Ought signifies moral obligation, duty : 
‘ } on oiujlit to go ’ 13 1 it xs your duty to go ’ 

Winn yad tune is to be expressed 'ought' is joined to n 
\>rftd mlmitive ‘jou ovftt to hate gone’, is ‘if was your 
di (>t to go ’ 

‘Uugl t’, though now u cr nl as a present, is rtallj the past 
tense ofthexerb ‘ore’, in its eld ‘rii'-o of ‘have’, 'posstss' 
(.omjare ‘tlmt swat sleep which then niahl (—bndst) sub r- 
<1 1 > * (Sink , Oth uu 3) , 1 the deposition th it I t nee (= h iu, 
jio^ess') (VuL, Mach m i) fejn user uses 1 ought ' = 
*o\ nul * possessed ’ Thus, 'jou ought to go' miybc com- 
p ired v ith * ) on have to go ’ 

‘Owe '=‘to ho in debt is a regular weak \erb, with pist 
tu.se and pist part., ‘owed 

39. Go. 

Pres Tune — I go, thou goost, ho goes, we, etc., go 

Pad Tense — I went, thou woutest, ho, &c. went. 

Pad Pari ici file — Goiio 

P.j empire, mg the imperfect partiupk of this serb as an 
mculurj, we obtain a serioi or forms for expressing an mlcnlitm 
‘bout to be executed , as ‘ I un going to wn'e 1 1 ha\o Kt n 
tnurg to vnte’ ‘I n? going to write’, ‘I htd been going to 
mi to’, ‘ 1 bhidl Ik going to wiito', ' I shall hue bun going to 
suite,' tc. Almost tl o urj suuio meaning is stated by 
* about’ ' 1 am about to suite 
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40. Tlic following is a Complete Scheme of the 
Verb as made up by means of tuo various auxiliaries . — 

Conjugation of an Active Verb. 

INDICATIVE MOOD 
Pres nit. 

Ind'finile — I wnto, tliou wntest, ho wntea , wo, you, thoy— 
write 

Progressive. — I run, tliou art, lio is, wo, yon, they arc — 
writing 

Perfect — I liavo, thou hast, Ac — written 
Continuous — 1 ha\ c, tliou hast, Ac. — been writing. 

Past 

Indefinite —I wrote, thou wrotest, lie, wo, you, the}— wroto 
Progressive — I was, thou west, he was, ro, you, thoy were — 
writing 

Perfect — I had, tliou hadst, Ac. — written 
Continuous —1 had, thou hadst, Ac — been writing 
Future 

Indefinite —I shall, thou wait, ho will, wo shall, you will, 
they will — write. 

Progressive — I shall, tliou wilt, lio will, wo shall, you mil, 
they will— bo writing 

Perfect —I shall, tliou wilt, ho mil, Ac — lm o written. 
Continuous — I shall, thou wilt, ho will, Ac,— haio been 
w nling 

SUDJUhCmE MOOD 
Present 

Indefinite — (If) I, thou, ho, wo, you, thoy — vnto 
Progressive — 1, thou, ho, wo, you, tho} —bo writing 
Perfect. — I, tliou, ho, wo, you, they— Imo written 
Continuous — I, thou, he, we, you, they — hare been writing 
Past 

Indefinite.— I, thou, he, we, you, thoj— wrote. 

Progressive, — I, thou, he, we, jou, the}— wero writing 
Perfect — I, thou, ho, we, you, the}— lnd written 
Continuous — I, thou, he, wo, sou, the} —had been writing 
Future j 

Indefinite. — I, tliou, be, we, }ou, the} — should write. 
Progressive — I, thou, lie, we, \ou, the} — should bo writing 
Perfect . — I, tliou, lie, we, }ou, the} — ■ should lme written 
Continuous — I, tliou, lie, w c, } ou, they— should lun o been 
willing 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present, 

"Write 

INFINITIVE MOOD AND GERUND. 

Indefinite — (To) write , writing 
Progressive — (To) be writing 
Perfect — (To) have wntten 
Continuous —(To) have been writing. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Indefinite — "Writing Perfect — Having written. 

Continuous — Having beon writing 

Conjugation of a Passive Verb. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present 

Indefinite — I am, thou art, ho is, &c —loved. 

Progressive — I am, thou art, ho is, &c — being loved 
Perfect — I have, thou hast, ho has, Ac. — been loved. 

Past 

Indefinite — I was, thou wast, he was, &c — loved 
Progressive — I was, thou wast, he was, Ac — beuig loved. 
Perfect — I had, thou hadst, ho had, Ac — boon loved. 

Future 

Indefinite — I shall, thou wilt, ho will, we shall, Ac — be loved 
Perfect — I shall, thou wilt, ho will, Ac — have boon loved, 

BUBOUNOTTVE MOOD 
Pi esent 

Indefinite — I, thou, he, Ac — be loved 
Perfect — I, thou, ho, Ac — have been loved. 

Past 

Indefinite — I, thou, ho, Ac — wero loved. 

Progressive — I, thou, Ac — were being lovod. 

Perfect — I had, Ac — been loved. 

Future 

Indefinite — I, thou, Ac — should he loved. 

Perfect — I, Ac — should have been loved. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD 
Present 
Be loved. 

INErtOTIVE MOOD AND OErUND 
Indefinite — (To) be loved. Perfect — (To) have been loved 

PARTICIPLES 

Indefinite — Loved, or Being loved. Perfect — Having been loved. 

Meanings of the Moods. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

41 In Subordinate Clauses— In a Clause 
expressing a condition, and introduced by a Con- 
junction of condition, the Verb is sometimes, but 
not always, in the Subjunctive Mood . ‘if I be 
able ’, ‘ if I v>ere strong enough 1 if thou should come ’ 

The subjunctive inflexions have been wholly lost The sense 
that something is wanting appears to have led many writers to 
use indicative forms where the subjunctive might bo expected. 
The tendency appears strongest m the case of ‘ wert which is 
now used as indicative (for * wast *) only in poetical or elevated 
language 

The following is tho rule given for the use of the subjunctive 
mood 

42 When in a Conditional Clause it is 
intended to express Doubt or Denial, use the 
Subjunctive Mood * ‘ If I ucre sure of what you 
toll mo, I would go ’ 

When the conditional clause is affirmative and certain, the 
verb is indicative ‘ if that is the case ’ (as you now tell mo, 
and I believe) ‘ I can understand you ’ This is equivalent to a 
clause of assumption, or supposition ‘ that being the case ’, 
‘inasmuch as that is the cose ’, &o 

As futurity is by its nature uncertain, the subjunctive is 
extensively used for future conditionality * if it rain, we 
sliall not bo able to go ’ , * if I be well ’ , ‘ if bo emne shortly ’ , 
‘ if thou return at all in pcaco ’ , ‘ though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him ’ These events are all m tho uncertain future, 
and are put m tho subjunctive + 

* Dr Angus on the English Tongue, art. 627 

t In tho following passages, the indicative mood would bo more suit- 
able than tho subjunctive If thou be tho Son of God, command that 
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A future result or consequence is expressed by tin 
subjunctive in sucb instances as these ‘ I null w ait till 1 ( 
return’ , ‘no fear lest dinner cool', ‘ thou slialt stono him with 
stone®, that ho die', ‘ take liecd lest at any tuno your heuits Ic 
overcharged vrith surfeiting ’ 

Uncertainty as to a past event may nnso from om 
own ignorance, in which caso tho subjunctive is propei ly 
employed, and serves the useful purposo of distinguishing our 
ignorance from onr knowledge 'If any of my readers has 
looked with so little attention upon the world arennd him ’ , 
this would mean — ‘as I know that they ha\ o ’ The meaning 
intended 13 probably — ‘ as I do not know whether they h iv> 
or not', and therefore tho subjunctivo ‘have' is pr>. 
fcrable ‘If ignoranco us bliss', winch I (ironically) admit 
Had Pope been speaking seriously, he would luivo said ‘if 
ignorance be bliss he lumself dissenting from tho proposition 

A wish contrary to the fact takes tho subjunctivo * I 
wish ho 1 cere hero ’ (which ho is not) 

An intention not yet earned out is also subjunctive 
‘ tho scntcnco is that you be impnsoued ’ 

Tlio only correct form of tho futuro subjunctivo is — ‘if I 
should’ wo may say ‘ I do not know whether or not I shall 
como ’ , hut ‘ if I shall como expressing a condition, is not an 
English construction ‘ If ho will* has a Teal meaning, as being 
tho present subjunctivo of the verb ‘ wall ’ ‘ if ho bo willing 

‘ if he have the will’ It is m accordance with good usage to 
express a future subjunctive meaning by n present tonse , but 
m that case the form must be stnctly subjunctive, and not 
indicative. * If any member absents himself, ho shall forfeit a 
penny for the use of the club ’ , tins ought to bo either * absent’, 
or ‘ should absent ’ * If thou neglected, or docst unwillingly, 

wliat I command thee, I wall rack thee with old cramps ’ , better, 
‘ if thou ntglcd, or do unwillingly or ‘ if thou should neglect’ 
The indicative would be justified by the speaker’s belief that 
tho supposition is sure to tom out to be the fact 

those stones bo undo bread" 'if thou be tho Son of God, como down 
from tho cross For although tho address was not sincere on tho part 
of tho speakers, they really meant to mat o tho supposition or to grant 
that ho was tho Son of God ' seeing that thou art tho Son of God 
Likewise in the following ‘Now if Christ be preached, that IIo roso from 
tho dead how say somo among you that thorc is no resurrection from tho 
dead?" Tho meaning is ‘seeing nowthat Christ it preached In tho con- 
tinuation, tho conditional clauses aro of a different character, and ‘ bo ’ is 
appropriate ‘But If thero be no resurrection from tho dead, then is 
Christ not risen And If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain Again, * if thou bring thy gift to tho 
altar, and there remembered, ic." ConBistoncy and correctness requiro 
remember ' — liairitun on tho English Language, p. 2b7 
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43 Tlie Past Subjunctive may imp]y denial ; as 
‘if the hook were an the library (as it is not), it 
should be at your service ’ 

' If the hook, be m the library means, ‘ I do not know 
whether it he or not ’ Wo have thus the power of discnmi 
noting t3ii cc different suppositions ‘If the hook is in the 
libraiy ’ (ns I know it is) , ‘if it be ’ (I am uncertain) , ‘if it 
W> c’ (as l know it is not) So, ‘if it rains ’, ‘ if it 1 am ‘if 
it rained 1 * Hay, and the villains march wido he tv een the 

legs, as if they had, gyves on ’, implying that they had not 

The same povci of the past tense is exemplified in ‘if I 
could, I would’, which means, ‘ I cannot’ , whereas, ‘if I can, 
I null ’, means * I do not know ’ 

44 The Past Subjunctive may bo expressed by 
an inversion . ‘ had I the power ‘were I as I liate 
been’ 

45 In Principal Clauses — The principal 
clause in a conditional statement also takes 
the Subjunctive form vhen it refeis to what is 
future and contingent, and when it iefers to what 
is past and uncertain, or denied ‘ If he should 
try, lie would succeed,’ ‘if I had seen him, I should 
have asked him ’ 

The usual forms of the subjunctive m tho pnncipal clause, 
aro ‘ u ould ‘ should ’, ‘ would hai e ’, ‘ should have ’ , aud it 
is to ho noted tint in this application tho second poisons take 
the inflexional ending of tho mdicntixe ‘sliouldst, ‘wouldst’ 

* If ’tworo dono when tis done, then twere (would ho) woll 
It xccrc (should bo) dono quickly 

Tho English idiom appears sometimes to permit the use of an 
indicative wlieio ve should expect a subjunctive form ‘Many 
aots, that had been otherwise blameable, vero employed’ , 
‘ I had fainted, unless I had belioi cd ’, &c 

' Which dso he fulled and shrouded in the soul.’ 

In ‘else ’ there is implied a conditional clause tlint would 
suit ‘lie’ , oi tho picscnt maj be legaided ns a more imd 
form of expression ‘ Had ’ 1 my be mdic.itn e , just as w c some 
times find pit peifect mdicatne foi plupeifcct snhjunctixe m the 
samo circumstances m Latin We may refei it tothegcneial 
tendency, ns alicady seen in the uses of ‘could’, ‘would’, 
‘ should &c , to express conditionality by a past tenso , or 
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the indicahvo may bo nscd as a more direct and vivid mode. 
* Had ’ may lie subjunctive , ‘ I had fainted ’ is, m construction, 
analogous to ‘I should have fainted’ , tlio word for futurity, 
' shall ', not being necessary totbo sense, is withdrawn, and its 
past inflexion transferred to ‘ bave * Compare Germ, wdrdc 
haben and hiittc, 

Tiir infinitive. 

46 The perfect form of the infinitive, 'to hnvo 
written’, is often ertoneously used for the simple 
or indefinite form, ‘ to write 

‘I intended to hare i mlten' should be '1 intended io write ’ 
The perfect infinitive is proporlj used only when the notion is 
completed previous to the date of the governing verb , ns * I am 
glad to hare met you 1 

‘It is ’ should bo followed bj the infinitive with * to and 
not by tho infinitive m ‘ mg ’ ‘ It is easy distinguishing ' ought 
to bo ‘ it is easy to dish iguish 

Meanings of the Tenses. 

Tirr present iMirmrrn. 

47. Tho pnncipal uso of tho Present Indofunto is 
to express what is true at all times : * tho sun 
giies light’, ‘twico two is four’, ‘man is mortal’, 
‘ conscience males cowards of us all ’ 

Ilcnco a moro suitable namo would bo tho Universal tense 
It expresses present time onlj as representing all time Tho 
permanent arrangements and laws ol nature, tho peculiarities, 
habits, aud propensities of living beings, and whatever is con- 
stant, rcgnhr, aud uniform, havo to bo represented by the 
present indefinite. 

•The mountains tool on Tlarntlion, 

And Marathon lonlt on tUo sea.’ 

So m expressing men’s characters and habitual occupations, 
as ‘ ho icorU bard 'lio superintends tho harbour’, ‘ lie sings a 
good song’, ‘ho has a good namo ’ 

48. It is onl) by a special Adverb, or by the 
context, that we can confine this tense to mean 
a present act solely: ‘I now ihaujc this jar’, 
'at present I do duly for another person ’, ‘ now tread 
wo a measure, said young Loclnnvar’. 
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Frequently wo know from tie context that the affirmation is 
for the present only When any one says * the door is open 
we understand that it is not always open, but is so at present. 
‘ Tho wind blows hard ‘wo are lato , ‘tho stranger speals to 
you ’, * Mr Speaker i. s m tho chair are declarations known from 
tho circumstances to be strictly present, as opposed to past and 
future 

49 This Tense has sometimes a future mean- 
ing, as ‘Duncan comes here to-mght’, ‘I go to my 
father ' 

It has already been remarked that tho present was tho usual 
expression of future time m 0 E., there being no future in 
flonon. 

In the first example above, the futurity is definitely expressed 
by tbe adverb ‘to night’ In the second example, the meaning 
of tho verb points to tbe future , the action ‘I go’ is a con- 
tinuing action. 

Also m such a phrase as ‘ how is the government to he earned 
on ? ’ futnnty is involved in the gerund form ‘ to bo earned on ’ 

Wo have seen that a future subjunctive is expressed by a 
present tense 

Tboro is a rhotoncal employment of tho tense known as tbe 
histone present. This consists m describing past events as if 
the narrator saw them passing before his eyes 

‘Fierce as he in ova, Ms silTer shafts raountV 

THE PRESENT PROGRESSIVE, IMPERFECT, OE INCOMPLETE. 

60. The Progressive form, ‘I am -writing’, 
expresses the continuance of the action over 
some time It is, moreover, a true or strict present 
tense 

This peculiarly English form enables us both to confine an 
action or a fact to tho present, instead of extending it over all 
tune, and to intimate that the agent is now engrossed, and is 
barred from other occupation. Even when the indefinite tense 
is limited by the context to a present operation, it does not 
mean tho same as the progressive ‘ He writes ’ merely states tho 
action that he is engaged in, and implies that he does not read, 
or walk, or talk, or sit idle ‘ Ho is writing ’ indicates that ho 
is now fully occupied, and is not available for any other work. 
Hence, m describing immediate occupation, this tense is used 
‘he is balancing his books’, ‘ho is revising lus mathematics’, 

' he m pw suing lus m\ estimations’, ‘ the boys are playing' 
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THE PAST TIETSES 

61. The Past Indefinite states something that 
was formerly true, but is no longer so ‘ at 
Athens the poets sang, and the sages taught’ 3 ‘theie 
my young footsteps in mfnncy wandered’ , 1 lie dicJ, 
no one knew how 

Tlio Tcry nature of this tense implies limitation as comparril 
with tho present. It may indicate various degrees of extent of 
time. ‘In the geological ages, the air had more carhon may 
apply to n penod of millions of years , it is a law of intuit 
applicable to a penod of great duration, but now passed Or it 
may denoto a single act*of tho least possible extent of tune 
‘ the lightning flashed ‘ tho treo teas shivered ’ Tho tonse 
does not indicate how far bach m tho past the ovent took place 

v 62. The Past Progressive, like tho Present, 
.affirms continuance: ‘I was musing’, c lio wai 
speaking’, ‘ tho sun was sliming ' 

Tho progressive tenses, both present and past, aro often 
erroneously used for the indefinite. "When the object w 
merely to specify an action, and not to point out the fact of its 
continuing for some time, the indefinite forms arc to he used 
' I i call ‘ , 'lie rides ’ , ' yon go m the boat ’ , ‘ I read ’ , ‘ he 
sJ dehed ’ , ‘ tlicv stood by ’ In all these expressions nothing 
further is intended than to assign to each part) concerned their 
several actions it is not meant to say whether the actions aia 
of longer or shorter continuance. But, ‘ I am wall nig ‘ J 
was riding', ‘they were gazing at the scene’, signify that tin 
action lasted for some time, and constituted the occupation of 
tho persons concerned "When, therefore, without wishing to 
signify continuance or occupation, wo employ a progiessm. 
tense, wo violate the best English usage The expressions, 
‘ the master is calling you ’, ‘ lie is speeding to you ’, ' were you 
ringing V ‘I was supposing’, ‘ho is no 4 - intending', are 
Scotticisms for ‘ the master calls ‘ lie spcals to you ’, ‘did you 
ringV ‘I supposed', 'lie does not intend’ ‘I tall cd yesterday 
ui til a foreigner’, ‘ I saw m the papers ’, * I heard in the mom 
mg’, aro more in accordance with idiom than would he the 
progressive form m thoso instances, if wo snpposo no stress laid 
on the continuance of tho action ‘ Ho Icaics town to morrow ’, 
is better than ‘ he is leaving town to morrow ’ ‘ lie is leaving 

for India’, may bo justified on the ground tint ho is to bo 
occupied for some tamo with tho preparations implied in so 
distant a migration. 
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THE PERFECT TENSES 

63. The Present Perfect expresses (l) an 
action just finished, (2) an action done in 
a space of time not yet exhausted, (3) some- 
thing whose consequences still remain (1 ) 

‘ I have sent the letter ' , ‘ the messenger has come ’ 
(2 ) ‘It has rained all the week (up to this time) ’ , 
‘ we have seen great events this year ’ (3 ) * I have been 

a great sinner ’ , meaning I was so in my youth, and 
now hear the consequences 

The -perfect, by expressing that m action is finished or 
complete, indicates that it is past , bat this tense should not bo 
used to express past time without some of the accompaniments 
above described ‘ This mode of expression has been formerly 
very much admired ’, should be * was ’ 

From expressing the finishing of an action, tho perfect has 
been used to signify the state of vacuity that follows ‘ he has 
been ' = ‘ he is ?io more ' , ‘he m dead ' (Lat vixit, ‘ he has 
lived ’) * I have been young ’, is ‘ I am now old ’ 

The peifect of continued action, the Perfect Progressive 
or Continuous. ‘ I have been working is correctly understood 
by combining the meaning of a progressive and of a perfect 
tense It is an action expressed as going on up to the present 
time. 

The so called present intentional, ' I am going (or about) to 
wnto is the exact opposite of tho perfect. The one is nn 
action just finished, the othei an action just commencing 

j THE PROGRESSIVE TENSES OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

64 In the Passive Voice, the Progressive 
T enses are, ‘ I am being loved ’, ‘ I was being loved ’, 
‘ (if) I were being loved ’ These forms are of recent 
mtioduction 

Tlio English verb has no strictly imperfect participle passive 
‘ Lo\ ed ’ is past and indefinite, depending for its precise shado of 
time meaning upon the principal verb it is joined in construction 
with. Hence, although wo can constitute a progressive tense 
m tho active voice, by the acln o paiticiplo and tho verb ‘ ho ’, 
— ‘he is living’, we hare no con espondmg passu e form ‘am 
loved ’ makes tho indefinite form To try to give ‘ loved ’ the 
desucd meaning of continuance, the inipeilect or incomplete 
‘ being’ has been piefhcd 1 being loved ’, = 1 existing in the 
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loved state or condition is tlrns an indefinite participle that 
may easily he interpreted in the sense of a continuing action 
The form, indeed, is objectionable, partly as being cumbrous, 
and partly because it is very often used m a purely past mean- 
ing without reference to continuance ‘ Napoleon, being 
defeated at Waterloo, surrendered to the English ’ is the same 
as ‘ Napoleon was defeated and surrendered 5 
Formerly the meaning was very often given by an apparent 
use of the active form in the passive sense ‘the house is 
building ' for * the house is being built ’ But the transferred 
application of the active form is not real ‘The house is 
building’ is a degenerate form of ‘the houso is a-bmldmg ’ , 
the original expression of which is seen folly in examples like 
‘ forty and six years teas this temple m building ’ ‘ Building 

then, is originally a verbal noun , hut it has come to have the 
force of an active participle used in the passive or intransitive 
sense 

It is very seldom that the old usage causes any ambiguity or 
hesitation, as numberless examples would show Johnson says 
‘my Lives are reprinting’ Tve constantly say ‘the house is 
finishing ‘ the declaration was reading ’, ‘ the debt is owing ’, 

‘ the paper is missing ‘ five pounds is wanting ‘ the cows are 
milking', ‘the drums are beating’, ‘the cannon are finng’, 

‘ the troops are arming ' 

Similar instances of the employment of the active form for 
the general expression of the action of the verb — instances where 
the verb is intransitive, and might in ono view have been 
expected to become passive — are very common. Wo have them 
in such gerund phrases as * a house to let’,* ‘ hard to understand ’ 
(= hard for one to understand , hard, if yon want to understand 
(it), te = hard to be understood), ‘good to cat', ‘books to 
sell’,* ‘he is to blame’, ‘ drinking-water (fit for drinking, or to 
he drunk) ’, * a ru£mg-horse ’ Milton says, ‘ that cannot but 
by annihilating die ’ 

65 Intransittve verbs have no passive 
voice 

There is the appearance of a passive form in examples like 
‘ is come ’, ‘ was arrived ' But this construction is merely the 
remains of the regular formation of the perfect tense of mtran- 
sitives by help of the auxiliary ‘he* Compare the German 
usage ‘ Have ’ originally belongs to the transitive verbs, hut 
has improperly been transferred to the intransitives also We 
say 1 has come ’ as well as ‘ is come ’ It would seem advan- 

* Tbe^o and not ' a houso to It lei’, 'to be told , are the genuine 
English forms. 
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tagcoas to utilise the two forms for different meanings ‘Has 
come ’ appears moro suitable to the case of an active or personal 
subject ‘ Johnhas come’ , tho other to a passive or inanimate 
subject * the box is come ’ Hence, for 1 the noble Brutus is 
ascended we should now prefer ' has ascended '. ‘ He was (had) 
entered into the connexion ’ is a Scotticism 

The Strong Conjugation 

56. The Old or Strong Verbs form their 
past tense by modifying the vowel of the 
present and their past participle ends (or 
ended) in -n (-en). 

Wo have already seen (§ 8) that the modification of tho root 
vowel arose in the first instance as a result of reduplication 
Tho -n ending of tho participlo is often dropt. 

The following classification proceeds according to tho living 
forms of the Past Tense and of the Past Participle, not according 
to tho original inflexions 

67. 1 Some strong verbs change the vowel of 
the Present for the Past Tense and leave it 
unchanged in the Past Participle. 

(1) Past Vowel, a 


Present Tense 

Past Tense. 

Past Participle 

4 

& 

4 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

l 


l 

give 

K 

gavo 

given 

£ 

come 

came 

come 

Tho compounds — ‘ forgive ‘ become ’, 
gittd similarly 

(2) Past Vowel, & : 

1 overcome ’ — are con- 

1 

tb 

f : 

bid 

bade 

bidden, bid 

tl 


d 

run 

ran 

ran 


* Forbid ’ is conjugated like * bid ’ * Bade ’ (0 E beed) has a 

companion form ‘ bid ’ (§ 60), adopted from p part ‘ Run ’ 
(0 E. yme, nnne) originally belongs to the class in § 59, 3, 
<1), * begin ka. 
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(3) Past Vowel, h 


0 

b 

0 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

* Befall * takes tho same forms 


(4) Past Vowel, 5 : 



i 

0 (aw) 

i. 

see 

saw 

seen 

(6) Past Vowel, d or 

yti (-ew) 


d 

d or yd (ew) 

d 

slay 

slew 

slain 

6 


6 

blow 

blew 

blown 

crow 

crew 

crown* 

grow 

grew 

grown 

know 

knew 

known 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

0 


0 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

* There la also tho weak form ‘ crow cd ' 


(6) Past Vowel, 0 : 



d 

fl (oo) 

d 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

take 

took 

taken 


In tho 16th and 17th contunes tho past forms ‘forsook', 
1 shook ‘ took ‘ mistook were often usod for tho past parti- 
ciple For 1 shaken tho weak form * shaked ' is also found. 


58 2 Some strong verbs change the vowel of 
the Present in the same manner for both 
Past Tense and Past Participle. 

(1) Vowel £ : 

& a 

i lie Iny lain 

The jiast part * lien ’ was not uncommon m tho 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

(2) Vowel h: 

« ^ ^ 

t sit sat sat 

spit spat spat 

‘Sat’, p part, has boon transferred from tho past tense to 
take the plaeo of ‘ sitton ’ 0 E scicn ‘ Sate past and p p , 
Uaul to be conn ion u short tiwo ago 
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‘Spat’ is historically weak m the past, and in tho past 
part has replaced ‘ spitten 

(3) Vowel k: 

b b 

6 behold behold beheld 

hold hold held 

4 Boholden ' and 4 holdon ’, past part., have given way, except 
occasionally in special expressions, to tho past forms 4 behold ’, 
‘ held ’ So * uphold ’, 4 withhold * 


i bito 

bit 

elude 

chid 

hido 

hid 

slide 

slid 


(4) Vowel 1 : 

1 1 

bitton, bit 
chiddon, chid 
hidden, hid 
slidden, shd 

‘ Bito ‘ chido ’, and 4 slide ’ were formerly conjugated like 
4 anso ’, ‘ dnvo kc , (§ 59, 3 (3)), tho past forms being ‘ hot ’, 
4 chodo ’ (in Biblo), 4 slodo ' (0 E , bat, cad, slad) 4 Bit ’ and 
' slid ’ have boon assimilated to tho past participles. • Chid ’ 
(0 E. cidde, chiddc) is weak. 4 Hid’, past, (0 E hiddc), is also 
weak. ‘ Bid ’, * smit ’, 4 writ ’, &c , also influenced by tho 
participle, woro common past forms in tho 16th and 17th 
centuries 4 Betide ’ would seem to belong here, but it is weak 
throughout. 


(5) Vowel 6 1 

6 

6 

d awake 

awoke* 

awoke* 

hear (carry) 

boro 

homo 

bear (to bring forth) 

bore 

bom 

break 

broke 

broken 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

tear 

tore 

tom 

wear 

woro 

worn 

e cleave (split) 

clove* 

cloven* 

freeze 

frozo 

frozen 

shear 

shore* 

shorn* 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

steal 

stole 

stolon 

neavo 

wove 

woven 

f abido 

abode 

abode 

u (oo) chooso 

chose 

ebosen 


* There arc also tlio companion weak forms 'awaked, cleaved, cloft, 
hb oa roil 
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* Bear ’ (to carry) and ‘ bear ’ (to bring forth) are not different 
words, but the same word in different meanings * Borne ’ and 
1 born ’ nro mere varieties of spolhng for tbo difference in 
application ‘ Forbear ’ and ‘ overbear ’ take the form ‘ -borne ’ 

‘ Bare ‘ brake * share ‘ spake ‘ tare ' (0 E beer, bar , 
brax, brae, scarr, schar , sprccc , span, tear, tar), are older forms 
of the post. So (swore 1 occurs frequently in the Bible, but 
the oldest form is <n cor * Wear ' baa an obsolete form ‘ ware ’ 
for * wore ’ , it is a weak verb assimilated to this class of strong 
verbs. ' Clcavo ’ (to split) had * clave ’ (0 E deaf) , ‘ steal 
had 0 E sUrf, stal, and in Scotch it still has stal or sta, ’ choose' 
had also ‘ clinso ’ (0 E ccas) ‘ Cleave * (to split) lias the weak 
forms ‘cleft ’ and ‘ cleaved ’ in past and p p The u eak ‘ clear o ’ 
(to cling or stick to), 0 E. chfian, seoms sometmios to bo 
confounded With * clear o ’ (to split), taking * clar o ’ as past m 
the Bible ‘ Freeze ’ lias p past ‘ frozon ’ (0 E froren in 
Spenser, ‘ frore ’ in Milton) Compare ‘ chosen ' (0 E car on), 
and 0 E losm,forlor(c)n, lorn {— lost) ‘ An oko ’ and ‘ abode ’ 

(for ‘awaken ’ and ‘nbidcn ') nre p p derived from past , and 
most of the others appear to have the same usage in tho 16th 
and 17th centuries, though wo may also account for it by tho 
dropping of tho -n of the p p * broko ‘ spoko Ac. 


( 6 ) 

i 

i 

i 

u (oo) 


Vowel b : 


6 6 


seethe 

got 

tread 

shine 

shoot 


sod* sodtlon, sod.* 

got gotten, got 

trod trodden, trod 

shone shone 

shot shot. 

* There is also tho rvoak form 'seethed 


‘Beget 'and ‘forgot’, like ‘get’ An older past tense rras 
‘ -gat ’ (0 E -qcat ) ‘ Shono p p , is tho past, superseding 

0 E. scincn, shmen 


(7) Vowel 6 (ou) 

o 

f fight fought 

* Fought ’, P p , has lost tho ending 
fmtghlcn field ’ 


6 

fought 

Shah, has ‘this well- 


(8) Vowel Q(oo) 

d ft 

d stand stood stood 

* Stood ’, p p , is a new application of tho past In 0 E 
the past part, was standen ‘ understand ’ (which had formerly 
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pp ‘ understander’, 'understand and * understands ') and 
4 withstand ’ follow the simple verb Tho ‘ n ’ in ‘ stand ’ — as 
in 4 gang * (go), 4 bnng ’, 4c , .uat. findo f undo , 4c. — string 
thens tho present form , it is no [ art of the root 

(9) Vowel to : 



u 

h 

a hang 

hung* 

hung* 

/ strike 

struck 

struck 

j dig 

dug* 

dng* 

cling 

clung 

clung 

fling 

flung 

flung 

sling 

slink 

slung 

slunk 

slung 

slunk 

spin 

spun 

spun 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

sting 

stung 

stung 

swing 

swung 

swung 

win 

won 

won 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

* Tho ports marked thus (*) have also tho weak form. 


‘Hang 1 , past, (0 E hcng), has been transferred to p p , 
the weak forms are moro common for the sense of ' strangle ’ 

4 Struck 0 E and Scotch strac , 0 E p p stnccn appears 
later as slrud.cn, stroolen, 4 stricken ’, now ‘ struck ’ Wo still 
usually say 4 stnd cn in years or 4 stricken ’ -with anj disease 
or infirmity 4 Dig ' and 4 stick ’ were originally weak. 

'Cling’, ‘fling , ‘ sling 4c., had a previous a m the past 
tense— 4 clang’, 4 flang ’, 4c. , like tho class in § 59, 3, (1), 
4 begin 4c. But the pasts are now for the most part 
assimilated to the participles. Thcso have all lost the -cn ending 


(10) Diphthong ou 


on ou 

{ bind hound bound 

find found found 

grind ground ground 

wind wound wound 

Like mpst of the above class, these four had originally a in 
the past (‘ band ’, ' fand ’, 4c.) and ti in the participle ( bundtn , 
4c ), as in mod. Germ 4 Boundcrc ’ remains as an adj ‘one’s 
bounden duty ’ Sir^V Scott, in 4 his horn he wound ’ (Lady 
of the Lake) for ’winded ’, assimilates two different verbs. 

69 3 Some old verbs change in different ways 
both Past Tense and Past Participle. 
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(1) Yowclb k, u . 



& 

u 

begin 

begun 

begun 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

ring 

shrink 

rang 

shrank 

rung 

shrunk 

sing 

sang 

sung 

sink 

sunk 

sunk 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

stink 

stunk 

stunk 

swim 

swam 

swum 


While the verbs m g 58, 2, (9) have mostly discarded .t and 
taken up u m the past, the present sorbs keep the original a 
and now prefer not to use the u, as tliey often did m the 16th 
and 17th centuries (Compare the same \ cibs m German ) The 
participial -cn has been lost, remaining onlj in n feu cuses, now 
adjectival ‘drunken ‘shrunken’, 'sunken* 

(2) Vowels 1. u 

i it 

ti(o) do did done 

‘Did’ (0 E dide), as wo have seen (§ 8), shows tho ongmal 
reduplication to fonn the past t< use 


(3) Vowels 6, i . 

6 i 


f arise 

aroso 

ai non 

dnvo 

drove 

(linen 

nde 

rode 

ridden 

nso 

rose 

risen 

shnve 

slirovo* 

sbnvon * 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

stride 

strodo 

sti lddcn 

stnvo 

strove 

strn cn * 

tbnvq 

throve * 

thru on* 

write 

WTOtO 

w nttcu 

* Tho parts marked thus (*) have also tho weak form. 


Most of these verbs have got tbcir o from an ongmal «(0E 
aras, draf, Lc.), wlaob appeared in dravc, sir me, Lc., in tho 
10th and 17th centimes. Within the same penod, shortened 
forms of tho participle were often used — stmt, tent, kc . , and 
wero ci cn transferred to the past tense (compare g 58, 2, (4) ) 

(4) Vowels d, 6 . 

6 6 

f fly flow flown 
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‘ Flow ' has given up this conjugation for the weak formation 
‘ flowed ’ ‘ Flee in like manner, has ‘ fled * 


60 4 Some strong verbs have the same vowel 
throughout. 

<? beat beat ’ beaten 

& let let let 

i bid bid bidden, bid 

u burst burst burst 


The past ‘ beat ’ now takes the vowel of the present, and may 
bo considered weak, but in 0 E. it was beat, later bet ‘ Lot ’ 
had a weak past in tho 12th century For ‘bid ’ see § 57, 1, (2) 
‘Burst’ has been influenced throughout from the participle 
0 E berste (pres ) had past bearsl, burst, or brast, and p p 
borsten, burslcn 


61. 5 The following strong forms are incomplete. 
Tho verbs are nearly all also conjugated in 
weak forms. 


heavo 

wake 

hove* 

woke* 

(hafen, hove(n)) 
(uxuxn)* 

go 

(0 E eode, mod. E went) 

gone 

on grave 

( grof , i grove)* 

(hcow, hew)* 
ihlod, lod)* 

en graven* 

hew 

hewn* 

lade 

laden* 

lose 

l-leas)* 

lorn *, forlorn 

melt 

( mea.lt , malt)* 

molten * 

mow 

(meow , mew)* 

mown* 

nve 

(rove)* 
l scop , shope)* 

(scof, shove)* 

nven* 

shape 

shave 

shapon * 
shaven* 

sow 

(scow, sew)* 

sown* 

swell 

(sweat, stool, swot) 

swollen, swoln* 

rot 

* 

rotten* 

saw 

* 

sawn* 

show 

* 

shown* 

strew 

• 

strewn* 

(be) 


been 

(hate) 

(eweiht) 

tight 

quoth (cworth) 
was (wees) 

bight 

(wtse) 

(wesen) r 

* The parts marked thus (*) have also tho weak form- 
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* Hove ’ (0 EL hof) is now almost exclusively nautical ‘hove. 
to ’, ‘ hove in sight * ‘ Go ’ (0 E inf gangan, contracted gan, 

indie ga) had an 0 E. past gcong, geng, long since disused, its 
place being now supplied by ‘ went tho past of the weak verb 
‘wend’ (0 E wenaan, ‘to turn’, ‘go’) An earlier substi- 
tute was code, yodc, tho past of a lost weak verb from tho root 
' t ’ (‘ to go ■) * Lor(o)n ’, * forlor(e)n ’, have turned s into r, q 

common change in language they are for loscn, forlosen (§ 58, 
2, (5)) ‘ Molten ’, ‘ shaven ’, * sown ’, ‘ rotten ’, &c , are only 

or chiefly used ns adjectives ‘ molten gold ’, * shaven crown ’, 
Ac. ‘ Rot', ‘ saw ‘ show ’, ‘ strew are weak verbs with the 
singlo strong formation of the participle ‘ Been ’ supplies 
pres indie, by ‘ am and past by 1 was ’ 1 Quoth * may ho 

supplied from ‘say', ‘said’ ‘Hight' originally is only past, 
hut also took tho place of haten, hoten (called) now archaic. 

The Weak Conjugation. 

62. The New or Weak Verbs form their 
past tense and past participle in -d (or -ed, 
or -t). 

We have already scon (§ 8) that the ending of tho past tenso, 
-d (0 E. -de), is a modification of ‘ did’, tho reduplicated past 
of ‘ do ’ , and that the ending of the participle, though now of 
tho same form, has a different origin 

Most usually tho form -cd is written, though tho -6 is merely 
a connecting vowel seldom pronounced now Tho pronuncia- 
tion is influenced by tho sounds immediately precoding, and, to 
agree with this, -t is sometimes written in place of -d or -cd 

63. 1. The most common ending is -ed. 

The insertion of the binding vowel is necessary in pronuncia- 
tion when tho simplo verb ends in a dental -t or -a ' plant, 
plant ed ’ , ‘ proceed, proceed cd ’ In cases like * cite, cit(e) ed’, 
‘ rate, rate(o) ed’, ‘precede, prcced(c) ed', tho final -a of tho 
simplo verb is a more dovice of spelling, winch gives way boforo 
the inflexional ending or is utilized as connecting vowed. Tho 
binding vowel also appears in cases where it is not wanted for 
tho usual pronunciation, and tho addition of the ending is 
accompanied with some peculiarities of spelling, as in the plural 
of nouns, the comparison of adjectives and verbs, and tho 
inflexion of second and third persons singular of verbs * love, 
loi ed ', ‘save, saved’ ‘turn, turned’, ‘fell, felled’, ‘oppose, 
opposed', ‘veto, vetoed’, ‘sip, sip jptd', ‘dig, di g-g-cd', 
‘ carry, carr-i-ed ’ 
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64 2 In some cases, -d alone is added and 
the vowel of the simple verb is modified 


(1) With shortened vowel . 

flee fled fled 

hear heard heard 

shoo shod shod 

(2) With lengthened vowel (b into o) 

sell sold sold 

tell told told 


‘Sell’, ha 0 E, sdlnn, sealde , (gc)scald or said ‘Tell’, 
&c. 0 E. tdlan, tcalde, tcald or laid The e of tho prosont 
and tho o of tho past are modifications of an original a 

(8) With change of spelling . 

lay laid laid 

pay paid paid 

soy said said 

stay staid* staid* 

‘ Lay ’, &c 0 E. Iccgan, 1st sing pres indie, lecge, later 
leys , past lecgde, legde, legde , p part legal, lend ' Say he 
0 E. seegm i, indie teege, seyt , past sayde, seeds, scidt , p part 
sccgd, seed ‘Staid' is usually an adjective, or intransitive 
‘ Afraid’ is originally the p part of ‘affray’, and was 
previously spelt ‘ offrayed ’ 

(4) With other change ‘ clad ‘ had ‘ made ’ 

clothe clad* clad* 

have had had 

mate made made 

CloOicdc or clelhcde, clclMe, cleddc, eled, ‘ clad on analogy 
of leddt, laddc, lad, ‘led’ For 'had', see § 16 ‘Make , 
& 0 . 0 E. manan, macode, macod , c falls out by tho 13th 

contury , Chancer has p p both maked and maad 

65 3 Often -t is added for -d 
After a surd (sharp) consonant (p, f (v), h, s (z), 
and l, m, n), preceded by a shoit or shortened vowel 


p creep 

crept 

crept 

keep 

kept 

kept 

leap 

letpt* 

le&pt* 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

sweep 

swept 

swi pt 

weep 

wept 

VOpt 


* Tlio pirtfi marlxcd thus (*) have also the form in ~td. 
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dip 

dipt" 

dipt* 

ship 

shipt* 

slipt 

stnp 

stri| l* 

stnpt’ 

whip 

v hipt* 

wlnpt* 

chop 

chop c 

cliopt* 

drop 

droj „* 

dropt* 

lop 

lop * 

lopt* 

stop 

Ac. 

StOpt* 

StOpt* 

Ac. 

be reave 

bereft* 

Ik? re a* 

cleave 

clea* 

clea* 

leave 

ua 

left 


* Puffiti ’, ‘ stuff,*/ \ Ac-, are wuttrn, thmi n b wc speak * p« fl *, 
r tllft AC. 

I * cr-ck / \ ‘lirk/’, ‘loci/’, Ac., mn) t>L written, but the 


forms in ~rd arc tlio common ones. 

s m 3 pU't* past* 

bh-ss blest* ()li. t* 

nrias prest* prist* 

j(r) loco lost lost 


The verbs in « drop one s before *f, but this formation is 
not common. It is more frequent in poetry th m m prose, as 
it rcpre'cnts tho pronunciation to the cjo. 


l deal 

dfnlt 

til'll t 

ft -el 

felt 

felt 

kneel 

knelt 

knilt 

dv, ell 

dwelt* 

dwelt* 

smi.ll 

smelt * 

tmt.ll* 

Fpell 

spelt * 

Spelt * 

spill 

Spilt * 

Spilt* 

One of the h 

is dropt before t- 


m dream 

driamt * 

drf lmt * 

n lean 

lfiut* 

1C mt* 

mean 

meant 

infant 

pen {chuff 

pout* 

n. rut . 

learn 

ICarnt * 

learnt * 

burn 

burnt* 

liurut * 


In 0 E such verbs ns ‘blanch’, ‘clench’, ‘drench’, 
‘quench ‘ Mtigo ’, Ac., left out the eh or y in the jmst tense and 
p part ‘blent, blint’, ‘clejntc, de)»t’, Ac,, 'scinde, 
scynd Ac. 

‘Wont’, nsm ' lie wns iron/ ’, is tho p part of tho obsolcto 
verb *\\ono ’ (0 11 irunwii), ‘ to dwell ’ heneo ‘wont ’ (part) 
* Trie port* marked Hum (') taro al»o the furm in -ei. 
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= ' in the habit (of) ’, and 1 wont ' (noun), ‘habit’, ‘custom’ 
Sometimes ‘ w ont ’ was used as a past tense, for ‘ was wont ’ 
Also ‘trorfs’ (= ‘is accustomed *), and ‘ wonted ’ (‘accnstomed’, 
' usual ’), p part as adjective. 

(2) After towel changed to 5 ( au or ou) 

au catch caught* caught* 

teach tnuglit taught 

* Catch ’ has assimilated its forms to * teach ’ O E. team 
(indie. tece), tahte, UrhL 

We have also ‘fraught’ (for ‘freighted 1 ) , and ‘distraught’ 
(for * distracted ) — 0 E. strecain (indie, siraxc ‘ stretch ’) form- 
jug strrahte, straxht, ‘Jleach at one tune had ‘raught’ (for 
‘ reached ') 

(ni beseech besought • brought * 

bring brought brought 

bur bought bought 

seek sought sought 

think thought thought 

(me)thiuhs (me)thoug!it 

work wrought* wrought* 

‘Beseech’ is from ‘seek’, O £. *renn (mdic. .ro- c ), sofii', 
roh/ ‘ Bnng ' and ‘ think’ have inserted n non radical n like 
‘ stand Ac. (§ 58, 2, (S)) Besides brohtc, broht, bnngan had m 
0 E. also l/rang, brungen like ‘ sing ’, A a (§ 59, 3, (1)) 
77iCTi«inhad thchlc, Ihchl. ' Methmhs ’ (lit. ‘(to) me (it ) s'ans') 
is cognate 0 E. ihynclh, thuhU, ihuht. ‘Buy’, Ac. O £. 
by eg an. (indie byegg), bohU, bohl. ‘ Work’, kc. O E. veyreon, 
vrorl tc, tcorhb 

66 4 Final -d of the simple verb is some- 
times changed to -t, when preceded by a 
liquid — n, I, or r. The liquid is also preceded by a 


short vowel. 



end bend 

bent* 

bent * 

blend 

blent * 

blent * 

lend 

lent* 

lent* 

rend 

rent 

rent 

send 

sent 

sent 

spend 

spent 

spent 

wend 

went * 

• 

t Id build 

built* 

bmlt • 

gild 

gilt* 

gilt • 

* rd gird 

girt 9 

girt* 
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The past ending dc roadily coalesced w itli tho d of the simple 
verb , and tho influence of the preeednig short vowel and liquid 
easily turned - d into -t ‘ Went ’ supplies a past form to ‘ go ’ 
(§61,5) 


67. 5 Some weak verts merely shorten the 
long vowel of the simple form 


bleed 

bled 

bled 

breed 

bred 

bred 

feed 

ftd 

fed 

lead 

led 

led 

read 

rCad 

read 

speed 

sped 

sped 

betide 

chide 

betid 

chid 

betid 

chid 

hido —ci 

hid 

hul 

meet 

met 

met 

light 

lit* 

lit* 

Most of theso i 

end in -d In 0 E. 

tho pasts bliow tho m- 

flexional ending 
form, ‘alighted’ 

‘ feddc ’, ‘ lcdc/e ’, Ac 

‘ Alight ’ takes tho full 

68 6 Some weak verbs often show no differ- 

ence of form 

m tho past tense and past participle 

beat (§ 60, 4) 

heat 

beat 

bet 

bet * 

bet* 


bid (§ 60, 4) bid bid 

And similarly burst (§ 60, 4), cast, cut, durst, hit, hurt, 
knit, let, put, nd, set, shed, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, 
thrust. 

In the Elizabethan ago the -cd of weak verbs was often dis- 
pensed with, especially in poetry 


69 In addition to those already mentioned, the 
following verbs, originally strong, have become 
weak 


ache 

chew 

drop 

bellow 

climb 

dyo 

be-rcavo 

creep 

fare 

how 

enngo 

fleo 

braid 

crowd 

float 

brew 

delvo 

flow 

bum 

diyo 

fold 

carve 

dread 

fret 


glide 

gnaw 

gnpo 

hang (§58, 2, (9)) 

help 

knead 

laugh 

leap 
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lot 

row 

starvo 

wax 

ho (tell lies) 

ruo 

step 

weep 

lock 

scathe 

stint 

weigh 

lot (cast lots) 

6hcd (divide) 

suck 

well 

lout (bow) 

shove 

sup 

whoop 

low 

sigh 

swallow 

wield 

meto 

sleep 

swoop 

worth (bo) 

milk 

slip 

thrash 

wreak 

mourn 

slit 

throng 
tug (draw) 

( wreathe ) 

quell 

smoko 

l writho f 

quench 

sneak 

wndo (go) 

yell 

reap 

rook 

spew 

spurn 

wnlk 

wash 


70 A fow of tho most 

common 

errors in tlio 


conjugation of tho nioro irregular verbs, whether old 
or now, may he noted 

Tho chief misleading circumstance is thnt m tho new vcihs 
wo aro habituated to tlio identity of form of tho past tonse and 
tho past participlo, whence wo ore apt to apply tho 'same rule 
to tno old verbs ‘Tho letter was wrote (tor written)’, 'tlio 
wino was drank (for rfnmt)’, ‘ho lias broke ( broken ) tho win 
dow’, ‘I havo much mistook yotur passion’, ‘I have nlready 
chose ( chosen ) my ofTicor’ ' I havo struck ' is now in uso for the 
ancient form, ‘ 1 Iwyo stnehen ’ 1 1 had neithor ate nor drank ’ 

should bo ‘ eaten nor drunk ' and now tho years a nnmorous 
train havo ran ’ (for run) 

Thoro is a confusion between tho voihs ‘lay’ and ‘lio* "Wo 
often seo such errors as ‘tlio book lays (for lies) on tho tablo’, 
‘let it lay’ (for he) 

In pootry espociallv thoro is a strong tendency to confonnd 
tho past tonso and the past participle ‘ I begun ' (for began), 
‘ tho latost minstrel sung ’ 

Technical language rotains oldor forms ‘tho cliorgo was 
found proven’ (tho ordinary p part, being ‘proved’) 
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SOURCES OE ENGLISH WORDS. 

! The English Vocabulary has drawn 
words from many languages; especially from 
Latin, directly or indirectly 
The Grammar of our language is exclusively 
native. 

In tho early centuries of the Christian era, Britain was in- 
vaded. from the country that now forms Denmark and tho 
North-west of Germany hy certain tribes under tho names of 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. The year 449 is assigned as the 
date of tho landing of tho Jutes in tho Isle of Thanot, in Kent, 
under Hengist ana Horsa Other invasions followed , and in 
the course of a hundred years tho Jutes, Saxons, and Angles 
were established over the greater part of England There were 
different dialects spoken among these several tribes, although 
they were closely allied to each other Tho early compositions 
that have come down to us nearly all exemplify ono dialect — 
tho dialect of tho western counties. A few fragments illustrate 
tho dialectical peculiarities of tho counties of tho North. In 
tho midland counties there was yet a third dialect , and from 
this the modem English of literature has more directly de- 
scended. 

As the Angles or English established the political snpononty 
of their namo, so tho common term for tho language of tho 
Teutonic conquerors was English Taking together tho contri- 
butions of all the united tribes, we assume these as the basis of 
the present English tongue 

The other great element is the Korean, by which is meant tho 
aggregate of English words drawn from tho Latin, language, but 
dem ed by as for the most part through tho French. Tho early 
Lnglish and Latin together constitute the mass of our vocabulary 

Tho remaining constituents are words from languages be- 
longing to the common stock called Teutonic, of-which English, 
is a member — Dutob, German, and Scandinavian , words from 
the Keltic languages Bpoken m Britain before the English con- 
quest — Welsh ana Gaelic , words from tho Greek , and words 
from the languages of distant countries connected with ns by 
colonisation, trade, fcc. 
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^^2 The Classical element of our language, *by 
which is meant the Latin, together with the Greek, 
was introduced at different periods 

3 I During the Roman occupation of the 
island, between A D 43 and A D 410 
The words that remain from this period are chiefly 
local names connected with military stations 

Caslra (a camp) gives ‘Lancaster’, ‘Gloucester’, ‘Winchester’, 
‘Exeter’, &c 

Colonxa (a Roman settlement) ‘ Lincoln ’ 

Fossa (a trench) ‘ Fossway ’, ' Fosbrook ’, ‘ Fossbury ’ 
Tortus (a harbour) ‘ port , ‘ Portsmouth ’, ‘ Porchester ’ 
Strata (paved road) * Stratford ’, ‘ Streatham ‘ street ’, &c 
Vallum (a palisaded rampart) ‘ bailiff ’, ‘ Old Bailey ’, 
‘ Wallbury ’ 

*4 II During the four centuries following 
the introduction of Christianity, A D. 696 

The contributions during this interval include many 
words of a religious character, and the names of 
institutions and natural productions introduced by the 
missionaries 
Ecclesiastical. Latin 


altar 

cowl 

disciple 

mass 

pall saint 

chalice 

creed 

feast 

offer 

porch shnne 

cloister 

cross 

font 

pagan 

preach sacramont 

Greek 



- 


alms 

bishop clerk 

hymn 

monk psalter 

angel 

canon deacon 

martyr 

priest stolo 

apostle 

church horetic 

minister 

psalm synod 

Natural Objects Latin 



beet 


fig 

millet 

pme 

box 


laurel 

mule 

pumice 

cedar 


lettuce 

oyster 

rue 

chalk 


lily 

palm 

tiger 

cherry 


lion 

pard 

trout 

cucumber 

mallow 

pea cock 

turtle 

elm 


marble 

pearl 

vulture 

Greek. 





agate 


crystal 


phoenix 

anise 


hellebore 


sponge 

camel 


myrrh 


sycamore 
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Miscellaneous. Latin 
acid 
anchor 
ark 
axle 
belt 
bench 
bilo 
candle 
capital 
Grid. 
cymbal 
epistle 
giant 

The words ‘baptize’, ‘synagogue*, ‘disciple’, ' resurrection', 
‘ parable ’, * lopentanco and many others superseded names ot 
native origin for the same things 


chancellor 

ell 

nurso 

chest 

empiro 

ounco 

circlo 

fever 

palace 

city 

fork 

plant 

cook 

gem 

plume 

coulter 

grade 

pound 

ensp 

mile 

prone 

crest 

mortar 

provost 

crown 

mnsclo 

purple 


metro 



philosopher 



plaster 



rule 

sack 

senato 

spado 

table 

temple 

title 

tunic 

verso 


rheum 

school 

thcatic 


'6 III The great accession of Latin words 
took place subsequent to the Norman Con- 
quest, forming what is called the Norman-French 
element of our Language.* 

The doormans gave the names pertaining to feudal- 


• *Tho Normans wore originally Scandinavians, who settled in Trinco 
as their brethren bad done in England. In 912, Charles III ceded to 
them the province called Normandy alter them. Hero they came into 
contact with a people speaking a Ianguago derived from the Latin, and, 
UV.o tho Franks and the other bat-inn an invaders of Gaul, Italy, and 
Spain, they gradually ceased to use their own Scandinavian tongue, and 
adopted the language spoken by tho inhabitants of their new homo. 
This language has obtained the namo of French, from tho Franks, who 
conquered Gaul in the fifth centurv, and liko the Italian, 8pantsh, and 
other languages derived from the Latin Is frequently called a Itomanco 
Ianguago, to commemorate its Roman origin. Tho first introduction of 
French into England dates from tho tamo of tho later Saxon kings. 
Ethclrcd II named Emma, daughter of Richard, Duke of Norinandj 
and his eon, Edward tho Confessor, who was brought up at tho Norman 
Court, and spoko the French language, gave great offence to his English 
subjects by his partiality for this tongue, and by his introducing French 
ecclesiastics into tho kingdom. But tho important cacnt, which firmly 
planted tho French Ianguago in England, was tho conquest of tho 
country hy William, Duko of Normandy, in tho year 1060 For two 
centuries French was tho Ianguago of tho English court Norman 
settlers, speaking French, were spread over tho country, and filled all 
the ecclesiastical and civil poets and French -was spoken In the courts 
of law and taught in tho schools. In this way a largo mass of tho 
population must have become acquainted with French , and n very great 
number of French words was gradually introduced into tho English 
language ' — (Harsh's Lectures, EL) 
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ism, war, law, and the chase, as well as additions 
to the general vocabulary 

Feudalism and war 


aid 

buckler 

guardian 

mail 

trumpet 

truncheon 

arm on r 

castlo 

hauberk 

peer 

array 

champion 

chivalry 

harness 

relief 

vassal 

assault 

herald 

scutage 

vizor 

banner 

dower 

homage 

scutcheon 

war 

barou 

esquire 

joust 

tallage 

ward 

battle 

Law 

fealtv 

lance 

tenant 

warden 

ad locate 

case 

felony 

paramount 

statute 

approver 

contract 

judge 

plaint 

sue 

aircst 

estate 

justice 

plea 

suit 

assize 

The Chase 

fee 

larceny 

sentenco 

surety 

bay 

couple (v), 

forest 

quarry 

tiercel 

brico 

covert 

leash 

reclaim 

venison 

chase 

falconer 

mew 

spo t 

verderer 


But in addition to the names on these special subjects, many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of words of French origin were m 
corporated uith the general vocabulary in the course of three or 
four centuries. In Layamon, m Chaucer, m Wycliffe, the 
acquisition of French words is seen going on 

Few noids seem to liaie been derived at this period from the 
I atm directly It cannot, however, in all cases be known 
h bother words from the Latin have passed through the French , 
but nouns in * our ’ (ardour), * ler ’ (cavalier), 1 chrc ’ (sepulchre), 
* eer ’ (auctioneer), adjectives in ‘ quo ’ (unijuel, ana words 
beginning with ‘ counter ', ‘pur and * sur ‘ ( counteract, 
purpose, surprise), are of this class And, generally speaking, 
when words of classical origin are greatly altered m the English 
spelling, they have not come directly from the Latin , as 
‘reason’ (Fr raison, Lit rahoncm), ‘journal’ (Fr journal, 
Let. diurnahs), ‘ ally ’ (Fr oilier, Lat. allegarc), ‘ accomplice ’ 
(Fr complice, Lat. complex), ‘ beauty ’ (Fr bcaule, Lat bclhts), 
‘ obey ' (Fr obhr, Lat obedire, from audirc) * 

6 IV After the Revival of Learning, many 
words were taken directly from the Latin, and a smaller 
number from the Greek. 

The greater number of words bearing evidence of being obtained 
directly from the Latin, have been introduced since the revival 
of letters in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
* Angus on the English Language, p, 10. 
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A few me selected by way of specimen — 


abdicate 

ndhero 

beatify 

cardinal 

cogitato 

abhor 

admire 

benevolence case 

command 

abject 

adopt 

bicnnal 

cause 

council 

abpiro 

affirm 

biped 

celebrate 

commit 

abntgato 

agent 

calamity 

celestial 

common 

abominate 

nggrar nlo 

callous 

chain 

compassion 

absent 

alncnty 

camp 

chance 

complacont 

nccclcrato 

allocate 

cant 

chanty 

composo 

accede 

alternate 

capillary 

cireumferonco concord 

address 

announce 

carbon 

circle 

confess, Ac. 


Oar abstract nouns ending in y and ran — a pretty numerous 
class — are t cry sliglitly altered from the Latin original 
‘ calamity ' (calamila tan) , ‘compassion' { compassw ncm) They 
follow tho forms of the earlier derivation of theso through 
French 

The diffusion of Latin words m English is most comprolion 
sivcly seen by examining a list of Latin roots, nnd noting their 
respcctno prernlcneo m the language. Tho following aro a fow 
of the beat known — 


Verbs 

ago 

faao 

pondco 

senbo 

tango 

cado 

faro 

pi ICO 

SLiitih 

tendo 

cciuo 

gen- 

pono 

sujuor 

tenco 

claudo 

habeo 

porto 

servo 

trnho 

credo 

jaceo 

premo 

solro 

tenio 

curro 

j uugo 

jirobo 

specio 

verto 

dico 

lego 

pungo 

spiro 

video 

do 

loro 

puto 

statuo 

voco 

duco 

millo 

epuero 

slo 

volvo 

eo 

moneo 

rego 

salio 

struo 


rsso 

nascor 

snmo 


Nouns 

arnina 

cura 

jus 

munus 

signum 

caput 

forma 

lex 

nomen 

tompus 

cor 

gratia 

mantis 

pars 

testis 

Adjectives . 

CCCJUU3 

firraus 


magnus 

pnmus 


alter fortis malus similis 


bonus gravis medius unus 

Tho mimboi of Greek roots is smaller, but some of them ai o 
fruitful of compounds Conspicuous ovnmjiles are 
ago (to lead) demos (tho pcoplo) logos (spoeoh) 

arclio (to begin) granlio (to write) ode (a song) 

cydo3 (a circle) hudor (water) pan (all) 
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pathos (feeling^ polls (ft city) tithemi (to place) 

pliaino (to show, ap- poieo (to imho) topos (n place) 

pear) seopeo (to see) zoon (an animal) 

phileS (to love) teenne (art) &c 

Of the words derived from these roots, the following are a few 
examples — demagogue, archaeology, hydrography, cyclopaedia, 
melody, panthoon, sympathy, phenomenon, telescope, technical, 
hypothesis, topography, zoology 

The import-inco of tbcao roots may be seen from the fact that from 
pono and pontum we havo in English two hundred and fifty irords from 
plico two hundred from fero and latum ono hundred and ninety -eight 
from spccu> one hundred and eovcntj fcovon from rmtto and missum ono 
hundred and seventy four from teneo and tentwm one hundred and 
sixty' -eight from capio and eaptum ono hundred and ninety seven from 
tendo and tensum, ono hundred and sixty two from duco and ductum one 
hundred and fifty six Lorjos gives us one hundred and fift} six , 
graphnn , ono hundred and fifty two These twolve words, therefore, 
enter into the composition of nearly two thousand five hundred English 
words. One hundred and fifty four Greek and Latin primitives yield 
nearly thirteen thousand words (Angus, English Language p 46 ) 

A great many Latin and Greek words are still imperfectly in 
corporatcd m the language All the nouns that make tlio plural 
according to classical forms, and not according to tlio English 
form, are of this kind. 

Tho domands of science, and even of industry and the con mon 
arts, lead to tho unceasing introduction of new classical 
words telegraph, microphone, telephone, bicy clo, photography, 
locomotive, terminus, caloric, basic, colloid, aeronaut, diagnosis, 
amalgam, cataclysm, onomatopoeia, &c 

It would form a useful exorcise to note and compare words 
that have come directly, and words that have como indirectly 
through French, from Latm or Greok. For examplo ‘aggra 
vate, aggnevo’ 'benediction, bemson’, ‘blaspheme, hlamo’, 
‘captive, caitiff’, ‘diurnal, journal’, ‘fact, feat’, ‘faction, 
fashion’, ‘fragile, frail’, ‘gaud, jowol, joy’, ‘juncture, jonituro’, 
‘loyal, royal, legal, regal’, ‘major, mayor’, ‘nutriment, 
nourishment’, ‘phantasy, fancy’, ‘pedestrian, pioncor’, ‘pro 
vidoncc, purveyance, prudence’, ‘sequel, suit’, ‘species, spice’, 
‘supcrficios, surface’, ‘snprome, sovereign’, ‘tradition, trea 
son * , &c 

7 Keltic dialects existed at an early period, and 
still partly exist m Britain 

The Keltic dialects now remaining are the Welsh, 
Gaelic, Manx, and Irish 
One large class of names derived from them are 
names of places. 
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Rners — Clj do, Don (Doon, Devon, Tyne, Teign, Tone"), Deo, 
Thames, Avon, Stonr, Severn, Trent, Lsk (Usk, Eve, "Wash, 
Ouse), Lcven, Wye, the Tors (Dei by and Devon) 

Hills • — Malvern, Mcudip Cheviot, Clnltern, Grampian, &c 
Islands — Wight, Man, Airan, Bute, Mull 
Counties — Kent, Devon, Glnnioigan, Dor-sci, Dur-tor, 
Wilt S 

Toicns — Liver-pool, Carlisle, Penzance, Teel, Pen-nth, Cn 
tlifT, Llandaff* 

Among Keltic names of places we are to include those con 
taming the following elements 

Aber (mouth of nver) Aberdeen, Abe brott wick (Arbioath), 
Abenvick (Borwick), Aborystwith 
A1 (white) Albyn, Allan, Luno 
Atd, Aird (lugh) Ardrossan, Arran , Dysart, Lizard. 

Ath (ford) Athlone 

Audi, auchin (field) Auclimull, Anclnnleck , Aughnm 
Audlter (height) Anchtorarder, Auclitergavcn, Auchtcrlcss 
Bad, Bally (village) Balgowme, Bally mahon 
Bala (issue of nver from lake) Bala, Balloch 
Ban (white) Bandon, Banna 
Beg (little) Ballybeg, Killyhegs 

Ben, or Pen (head, mountain) Bcnlomond, Pcndloton, 
Penmaenmawr, Pentland. 

Blair (field, clear of wood) Blairgowne, Blau Athole 
Bottom (valloy) common m Sussex, and in personal names 
Brae (hilly rough piece of land) Bracmar 
Caer, Car (fort, town) Cacrleon, Cardiff, Cardow 
Cam (white) Ken, Kennet 

Cairn (heap of stones, Tocky hill) Caimbanno, Cairngorm 
Cam (crooked) Camhoek, Cambuskenncth 
Cefn (hack, chine) Ckcvm, Cheviot, Keynton. 

Coed (wood) Cotswold, Cliatmoss 

Combe, comp (hollow or bent side of a hill) Compton, 
Ilfracombe, Melcombe, Wycombe 
Craig, Camck, crick (rock, crag) Craigdam, Carnck- 
fergus, Cncklade 

Cul (back or hind part) Culdaff, Culross 
Dal, dol (plain) Dalkeith, Dairy, Dolgclly 
Dbu (black) Douglas, Digglcs, Dublin, Caulow, Tomdow 
Don (water) Bandon (See also above lhvcrs ) 

Dour (water) Darent, Dart, Dannn, Du went 
Drum (ndge) Dromore, Dundnim, Tj minim 
Dun (hill) Dunblane, Duukeld, Dumbarton, the Downs, 
Snowdon 

* Adams on tho English Language. 
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Esk (water, current) Esker, Estliwaite, Ashlmimn l'i<+ 
burn, Isis (See also above liners ) 

Pell (hill) Carterfell, Scafell, Sn'efell. 

Garw (rough) Gany, Yarrow 

Glen, glyn (narrow valley) Glencoe, Glenshee, Glynneatli 
Gortn (blue) Cairngorm 
Gwent (plain) Nnntglyn, Winchester 
Inch, Ennis (island) Inchcolm, Incbkeith, Enniskillen 
Inver (month of nvcr, land fit for tillage) Ini emcss 
Ken, Ki n (head) Kenmare, Kenmore, Kent, limnaird, 
Kinross, Cantire 

Kill (cell, chapel, burymg-gronnd) Kilmamoul, Kilsyth, 
'colmkill 

Lin (deep pool) Linlithgow, Dublin, Itoslin 

Lis (mound) Lismore 

Llann (church) LlandafT 

Magh (plain) Maynooth, Armagh. 

Mot (great) Benin ore. 

Mor (sea) Moray, Glamorgan. 

Bath (mound) Bathlm 

Bin (point) Penrhyn, Bins (of Gallowav) 

Bos (promontory) Koss, Kinross, Melrose, Itoscw ilh 
Strath (broad valley) Strathmore, Strathspey 
Tam (spreading, broad) Tamar, Thames. 

Tre (town) Coventry, Oswestry 
"Wy (water) Conwaj, Medway, Solway * 

The words m the general vocabulary derived from the Ki Mil 
dialects are given in the Appendix I 

8. Our intercourse with the Danes and other nor- 
thern nations has brought us a considerable number of 
Scandinavian words 

These are chiefly names of places and cf 
persons. 

The Scandinavian nations are the Icelanders, Danes, Noi 
womans, and Swedes. The oldest Scandinavian language is the 
Old Norse of Norway, now spoken with little alteration in 
Iceland. The Danish invasions of Great Britain have left ns 
a number of Scandinavian words In the counties north of the 
Wash and the Mersey many of the names of places are from 
this source 

* Angus on the English Enngungo y 18. Sco also Chamber * rxcrclsos 
tn Etymology 
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A, ay, ea, ey, OB (island) Staffa, Cumbray, Chelsea, 
Anglesey, Orkney, Faroe 
A, ea, ey (water, river) Greta, "Waveney 
Ark (temple) Arkholm 

Beck, hatch (brook) Caldbeck, "Wansbeck, Snailbatch. 
Brek (steep) N orbrek 

By (Norse byr, farm, village) Derby, Gnmsby, Netherbyrei 
Netbcrby 

Dale (valley) . Borrowdale, Tweeddale, ArnndeL 
Dan (Dane) Danby 

Den, Dean (hollow valley) . Hawthomden, Tenterden 
Sonthdean 

D ing thing (meeting-place) Dingwall 
Fiord (inlet) Milford, Scaford, "Waterford. 

Fleet (flood) Ebbsfleet, Northfleet, Purfleet. 

Force (fors, a waterfall) Mickleforce. 

Garth (yard, enclosure) Applegarth, Dalegarth, Dromgarth. 
Gate (passage, way) Gallowgate, Margate, Reigato 
Gil (narrow deft in side of valley) OrmesgilL Frequent 
m Iceland. 

Holm (island in lake or nver , plain near nver) • Arkholm, 
Flatholm, Langholm. 

Kell (spring) Kelby 

Bark (church) Laurencekirk, Ladykrrk. 

Lax (salmon) Laxay, Laxford, Laxweir 

Ness (headland) Bowness, Caithness 

Scale (sbealing) Portmscale, Shields, Galashiels. 

Scar (cliff) Scarborough, the Skerries. 

Scaw (wood) ScawfelL 

Skip (ship) Skipwith, Skapton 

Ster (place) Lybster, Ulbster, Ulster. 

Suther (south) Sutherland 
Tam (mountain lake) Tarnsyke 

Thorpe, Throp (village) Ravcnsthorpe, Woolthorpe, Hey- 
throp 

Tnwaite (piece of land) Crosthwaite 
Toft (small field) Lowestoft 

Wick, Wig, wich (Norse vzk, creek, hay) Ipswich, 
Sandwich. 

With (wood) Langwith. 

The termination ‘ son ' appended to names is Norse * Suaiu- 
eon’, ‘Encson 1 ‘Ulf’ or ‘Ulph’, found m proper names, is 
Norse for 'wolf’. 

The Scandinavian words in the general vocabulary an. given 
m tha Appendix IL 
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9 Various other members of the Teutonic 
Stock of languages (to which English belongs) have 
contributed words to the English vocabulary 

It happens that a certain number of English words are not 
found in early English writings, but occur in Dutch, Gorman, 
Flemish, Ac. We thence infer that such words have been 
derived from those languages, although it is also possible that 
they may have existed m ancient English dialects, as spoken, 
if not as written, or that they may belong in ongin to a period 
when English and these other languages had not yet branched 
off from the common stock We do not know tho historj of 
the actual introduction of all our foreign words. 

The words denved from the other Teutonic languages are 
given in the Appendix III 


10. "Words introduced from the French, and more 
or less perfectly assimilated, have reference to various 
subjects 
War 


aide de camp 

fmeuto 

materiel 

retreat 

bayonet 

epaulet 

meI6o 

reveille 

bivouac 

fusdo 

mitrailleuse 

ruse 

casern 

chevalier 

glacis 

hors-de-combat 

mobilise 

parley 

scarp 

sortie 

cordon 

intern 

parole 

squad 

corps 

manoeuvre 

picquet 

tirade 

elan 

marque (lettre de) 

redan 

tirailleur 


Literature, art, and affairs 


apcrcu 

entique 

laissez fairs 

programme 

attache 

cue 

nuse-en-sefene 

redaction 

ballet 

debut 

naivetd 

regime 

belles lettres 

denouement 

nom de plume 

renaissance 

brochure 

dootnnaue 

parliament 

resume 

bureau 

encore 

parvenu 

role 

clef 

espnt 

persiflage 

rondeau 

clique 

facade 

personnel 

routine 

connoissour 

feuilleton 

portfolio 

savant 

coup d'6tat 

finesse 

portrait 

tapis 

coupon 

hautboy 

pourparler 

ti oubidour 

era} on 

jeu d’esprit 

piecis 

vers de souele 


Fashion, maimers, and pleasure: 

alamodo badinage billet-doux blase 

amende honorable beau — -belle bizarre bonbon 
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bonhomie 

croquet 

fdte 

rechauffe 

bonn8 

distingud 

foible 

recherchd 

boudoir 

eau do Cologne 

mesalliance 

roud 

bouquet 

brusque 

6clat 

millionaire 

rouleau 

dhte 

le beau mondo sangfroid 

carte 

ennui 

nonchalance 

soiree 

chaise 

entrde 

outr6 

ton 

congd 

etiquette 

pas 

valet 

Dress 

blonde 

chignon crochet 

coif deshabille 

modiste 

queue (cue) 

blouse 

moiro 

rouge 

bonnet 

coiffure fichu 

paletot 

surtout 

busk 

crinoline golosh 

pelisse 

trousseau 


Cookery biscuit, dejeuner, entidcs, entromfits, fncassee, 
gout, menu, omelet, ragout. 


Miscellaneous 


accouchement 

cr&cho 

del at 

rapport 

apropos 

cul de sac 

entourage 

rev eno 

cafe 

ddbris 

fracas 

soi-disnnt 

canard 

ddpOt 

immortelles 

souvenir 

chagrin 

dernier ressort 

lieu 

tftte a-tGto 

chateau 

devoir 

penchant 

tic-douloureux 

chef 

douceur 

prestige 

vis -i-v is 

cortege 

douche 

protege 

voguo 


11 Italian bas contributed words relating to music, 
sculpture, and painting, iwth some miscellaneous wouU 


akimbo 

bugard 

carniino 

alert 

bngantiuo 

caraival 

allegro 

brocade 

cartel 

alto 

broccoli 

cartoon 

arquobuso 

bronzo 

casino 

askance 

brash 

cassock 

askant 

bubble 

castle 

attitude 

builesque 

cliailatan 

avast 

buzz 

cicei one 

ballad 

cameo 

citadel 

bandit 

cannon 

company 

banquet 

canteen 

companion 

boss ' 

capo 

conceit 

bassoon 

caper 

concert 

bigot 

captain 

cosset 

boa 

cat n el (a kiud of 

cozen 

bi no 

ship) 

date 

bicve 

cancaluro 

crypt 
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cuff (blow) 
cupola 

curry (dress leather) 

cutlass 

curtnl (ixc) 

despatch 

dilettante 

dimity 

ditto 

donuno 

dram 

embrocation 

ferrot 

hb 

fit (an attack of pain) 
folio 

freak (whim) 

gabion 

gallant 

gambado 

garnet 

gazette 

gondola 

gorgo 

granite 

grapple 

12 Spanish — 

alcove 
alligator 
almond 
armada 
armadillo 
banUa 
battledore 
bezel (basil) 
booby 
borachio 
bustard 
calabash 
calenture 


grate {noun) 

grime 

grotto 

grotesque 

group 

harlequin 

hazard 

indigo 

inveigle 

invoice 

list (catalogue) 

lupmes 

lurch 

luscious 

macaroni 

madngni 

more {adj ) 

mongrol 

motto 

nun 

opera 

paladin 

palette 

parapet 

parasol 

pedestal 


castanets 

cigar 

clarion 

cochineal 

cockatn.ce 

cork 

comdor 


capanson 

capon 

caracol 

cargo 

cask (casket, 


corsair 

crab (a windlass) 

desperado 

discard 

dismay 

don 

embargo 

embarrass 

filibuster 
casque) flotilla 


pigeon 

pilgrim 

pistol 

policy (insurance) 
porcupine 
portico 
profile 

punch (stage puppet) 

purl (edging for 1 tee) 

puttock 

regatta 

scaramouch 

sketch 

soprano 

stanza 

stiletto 

stucco 

studio 

tenor 

terra cotta 

torso 

umbrella 

virtuoso 

vista 

volcano 

zany 


fumadoos 

gabardine 

gala 

galleon 

garbage 

garble 

grandee 

hidalgo 

jade 

javelin 

jennet 

junta— junto 

lawn (cloth) 

levant (v ) 

maroon 

molasses 

mosquito 

mulatto 
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IK -,10 

umuy 

pall 

pamphlet 

piwn (chess man) 

potUldlllo 


pickaroun 

pillion 

pmt 

plate (vessels of gold 
and silver) 
potato 


pounco (the talon of 
a bird of proy) 
punctilio 
savannah, 
sherry 
tornado 


13 Portuguese — 

tiL-.li) fotish porcelain 

loluu mandarin palaver 

commodore marmalade 1011113011 

14 '1 ho following words ait traced to tlio Walloon, a dialect 
spuhi,u in borne districts in the north cast of Prance and m 
1jl1 0 iuih katcr, funk, hanulnn. 


15 Gtnss*— 




dawn dismal fetlock glimpse haggle mart 

16 Turkish — 




ho 

Ullulv 

horde 

i salep 


hvi-.ll 

cm 1 1 n-o 

janizary seraglio 


v nun 

chouoc 

klmn 

shagreen (leather) 

O *11110 

divan 

odahsquo simmer 


17 /.re 

,ulC 




ndiiill d 

uttur (otto) 

fakir 

mmaret 

shrub 

niu uuy 

azimuth 

felucca 

moonsheo 

smioom 

llkullul 

borax 

fiiniuu 

luoblem 

sirocco 

in o\ 1 

cadi 

gazello 

mosque 

sofa 

l V lull 1 

caliph 

giraffe 

mufti 

sultan 

il ■ In 1 

miuphoi 

Inn cm 

mummy 

bymp 

ol ol 

c mit 

hccam 

nadu 

tabor 

aim iu.il 

cliemibLy 

jar (bottle) u lphtha 

talisman 

UtdiLl 

ophu 

julep 

nard 

tamannd 

aumkt 

LllCt 

koran 

nco 

tambourine 

in auk 

eollec 

lemon 

saflion 

taro 

aib< nul 

cotton 

lute 

salaam 

tariff 

mtiLlioko 

dragoman 

magazine 

sandal (wood) 

vizier 

«&«i(lu.tiua) dixii 

maradnke sheik 

zomth 


cum 

mattress 

sherbot (drink) zoro 

18 Ec 

brew — 




nbliLl 

dumb 

hosanna 

sabbath 

uhhvil 

t immmoa 

jubilee 

sapphire 

amen 

cimuu 


loviatban 

seraph 

1 >l I n moih 

gubernia 

manna 

shekel 

Cabal 

hallelujah 

pLai iscc 

slubboleth 
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19 Persian — 


azure 

chess 

kaffir 

sash 

backsheesh 

curry 

lac (resinous 

satrap 

balcony 

dtrvise 

substance) 

scimitar 

bai bican 

emerald 

lilac 

shawl 

bashaw 

hookah 

musk 

taffeta 

bazaai 

how dab 

orange 

tiffin 

caravan 

jackal 

pasha 

tulip 

chock mate 

20 Hindu 

jasmin 

saraband 

tin bail 

banian 

coolie 

muslin 

rajah 

betel 

cownc 

nabob 

rupee 

buggy 

jungle 

pagoda 

sepoy 

bungalow 

lac (100,000 rupees) palanquin 

shampoo 

calico 

lascar 

panah 

sugar 

cassowary 

loot 

punch - 

suttee 

chintz 

mullagatawny 

pundit 

toddy 


21 Malay — 

a-muek cajeput mango 

bamboo gamboge (Cambodia) mangrovo 

bantam (Java) gingbam (Java) oraug outang 


sago 

creese 

dugong 


22 Chinese — 

boliea congou 

caddy goug 

23 Polynesian — 

tattoo 


lij son pekoe tael 

nankeen satin tea 

t ib oo kangaroo 


24. American — 


alpaca 

cannibal 

canoe 

cayman 

caoutchouc 

condor 

hammock 


hurncano 

jeiked (beef) (Chili) 
jaguar (Braz ) 
jalap (Mot ) 
lama 

mahogany 

maize 


mocassin 

pampas 

skunk 

squaw 

tupioca 

tapir 

tobacco 


tomahawk 

tomato 

wampum 

wigwam 

yam 


25 Names of Persons — 

braggadocio hermetic orrery 

cinchona lazaretto ottoman 

davy (safety lamp) macadamize pander 

galvanism macintosh philippic 

herculean maudlin quixotic 


simony 

spencer 

stentorian 

tantalizo 

Ac 
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26 Names of Places — 


academy 

arms 

artesian 

bayonet 

currants (Connth) 
copper (Cyprus) 
cambric (Cambray) 


damask 

ermine (Armenia ) 

guinea 

japan 

magnet 

milliner 

muslin (Mussoul) 


parchment (Terra- 
in os) 

peach (Persia) 
spaniel (Hispaniola) 
toledo 

worsted fWorstead) 
Ac. 


A 

27. Tor practical purposes it is useful to lie able to 
discriminate the words of classical origin 
from those belonging originally to English 

This maj be done to a considerable extent by the help of a 
few general rules 


28 I Certain divisions of the parts of 
speech are native English 

The pionouns. Adjectives pronominal, numeral, irregularly 
compared, and the Articles Verbs auxiliary and defective. 
Adverbs the simple adrerbs of place, time, and cause and 
effect The prepositions The conjunctions The exceptions 
are oxtremelj feu ‘ second ‘ except ‘ save ’, &c 


'29 ii All words unciergoing vowel changes 
are old English 

Nouns forming -verbs ‘bliss, bless', ‘blood, bleed' Nouns 
cliangiug vowel in the pluril ‘man, men’, ‘tooth, teeth' 
Adjectives forming nouns ‘ long, length ’, * strong, strength ’ 
Verbs the old or strong verbs , llic new verbs making vowel 
changes ‘ bereave, bereft 1 , the causative verbs formed by 
vowel changes ‘lie, lav' V, ords modifying the final con- 
sonant * grass, graze ’ , ‘ stick, stitch ’ 


30 111 Most words with distinctive English 
endings are of home make. 

If wo had a complete list of the Hybrids , formed by joining 
English roots to classical endings, or the converse, such a list 
would give all the exceptions to this rule. These words are 
very numerous The following are examples — 

Classical roots vnlh English endings principal^, politeZy, 
roundZy, LeastA/, aptness, correctness, passiveness, righteousness, 
rudeness , art ful, dire/uZ, graceful, grateful, peaceful, arm less, 
art less, cheer less, motion Zess, resist less, useless, viewless , 
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humoursome, juicy, falsehood, subscriber, martyrdom, suretiskip, 
monkisA 

English words vnth Classical endings — shepherdess, songstress, 
wondrous, witticism, furtherance, behaviour, withdrawal!, 
bear able 

31. IV. Most words with distinctive English 
prefixes are of home make. 

Some of the prefixes, however, are ambiguous Thus ‘a’ 
and ‘m’ aro English, Latin, and Greek , ‘mis ’ is English and 
Latin But where there is no ambiguity, we may presume that 
an English prefix betokens an English word, and a classical 
prefix a classical word 

The unmistakablo English prefixes aie ‘al’, ‘after’, ‘ho’, 
‘for’, ‘ful’, ‘on’, ‘over’, ‘out’, ‘under’, ‘up*, ‘with’ 

When we find words commencing with the prefixes ‘ circum 
‘ contra ', ‘ extra ’, * inter ’, ‘ ob ’, ‘ omm ’, ‘ pree ’, ‘ pro ’, ‘ re ’, 
‘ retro ’, ‘ super ’, wo may almost always take for granted that 
they are of Latin origin whon we find ‘ cata ’, ‘ epi ’, ‘ hyper ’, 
‘ hypo ’, ‘ pan ’, ‘ pen ’, ‘ sym ’, wo may infer a Greek origin 
Somo of tlieso are m hardly any case joined with English roots. 

There aro a good many exceptions, or hybnds. The following 
are a few —because, belabour, besiege, out-face, prewam, 
sublet, superfine, thorough-bass, thorough paced, unchain, 
unjust. 

When wo meet with such compounds as ‘ graceful ’, ‘ peace- 
ful ’, we ought also to take notice that these roots — ‘ grace ’, 
‘peaco’, aie far more frequently allied with classical prefixes 
and endings , as ‘ gracions ’, ‘ ingratitude ’, ‘ ingratiate ’, 

‘ gratify ’, ‘ pacify ’, ‘ appease ’ If it is the habit of any word 
to contract classical alhances, we may presume that it is classical, 
unless it is recognised as a hybrid. 

32 V Most words of one syllable are 
native English or Teutonic. 

The list of exceptions, that is to say, of words of one syllable 
derived fiom the Latin, French, or Greek, is given in the 
Appendix IV 

33 VI. Most words of more than one 
syllable are of classical origin. 

The words of more than one syllable of native origin almost 
all occur in tho following illustrations of the things denoted by 
natno names 35 and following) A few not otherwise 
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mentioned aro hero subjoined — behalf, behest, biestmgs, 
brustlo, caltrop, chafer, commark (a frontier), dimple, dwindle, 
harbinger, hobnob, holster, nether, slobber, snattock, staddle, 
utter 

34. VII. Provincial terms are to be assumed as 
not of classical origin. 

If not English, they aro oither Keltic or Teutonic 

36. The things denoted by native terms 
are to a great extent distinct from those 
denoted by names of classical origin. 

36 I. From native sources we obtain the 
names connected with kindred, home, domestic 
life, and the strong natural feelings and their 
expression 


father 

gaffer 

swaddle 

pillow 

midwifo 

mother 

gammer 

hettlo 

holster 

mmglo 

husband 

homo 

bellows 

bundlo 

naked 

wifo 

hearth 

kitchen 

slumber 

early 

friend 

roof 

ovon 

taper 

morrow 

kindred 

fireside 

hovel 

marrow 

errand 

leman (sweet- shelter 

threshold 

tidbit 

sundor 

heart) 

ashes 

tongs 

wallet 

bottom 

widow 

cmhors 

ladle 

wassail 

lumber 

neighbour 

smoulder 

flagon 

fiddle 

besom 

hcnclunan 

bed 

ewer 

welcome 

gossip 

carle 

cradle 

bucket 

token 

nddlo 

allire i 





hat 

tippet 

drawers 

weeds 

shirt 

breeches 

stockings shoos 

feelings 





harm (kt grief) wonder 

smile 

groan 

hunger 

weary 

blam 

weep 

sorrow 

bitter 

blush 

*■ yearn 

anger 

tear 

laugh 

burden 


37 II. From the same source are derived the names 
of the familiar objects of sense, and thefamihar 
movements of moving things . — * 
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Nairn al Objects, eLc , Plants and Animals 


sun 

morass 

liol 1} hock 

godwit 

moon 

sti earn 

ivy 

goose 

star 

land 

kernel 

hen 

vv elkin 

sea 

linden 

k erring 

world 

billow 

medlar 

hornet 

firo 

eddy 

mislctoo 

laverock 

water 

earth 

mugwort 

linnet 

daj 

dingle 

nettle 

lobster 

mglit 

mom 

mildew 

bnmstono 

poppy 

sallow 

louse 

maggot 

evon 

irou 

sorrel 

marten 

twilight 

silver 

teasel 

mouldwarp (a molo) 

light 

pearl 

thistle 

mouse 

heat 

pebble 

turnip 

ottor 

cold 

acorn 

walnut 

ousel (a blackbird) 

ram 

aspen 

willow 

owlet 

snow 

apple 

j arrow 

oj stor 

storm 

barley 

adder 

peacock 

wind 

berry 

barnacle 

periwinkle (wliolk) 

tliaw 

bramble 

beaver 

raven 

frost 

blade 

beotlo 

reindeer 

cloud 

blossom 

chafer 

ruddock (a redbreast) 

show or 

briar 

chicken 

sparrow 

thunder 

bnstlo 

cockle 

starling 

lightning 

cluster 

culv er (a dov e) 

svvnllow 

w Lather 

dais} 

duck 

tadpole 

summer 

elder 

emmet 

throstle (tho thrush) 

w inter 

elm 

cjry 

turtlo 

harvest 

fennel 

feather 

vv easol 

lull 

hemlock 

fish 

weevil (an insect) 

dulo 

honey 

fowl 

whelk 

wood 

holly 

fov. 

worm 

Numes oljxnls of Hie body 


bod\ 

wlnskcrs 

elbow 

smew 

head 

throat 

linger 

shank 

car 

lungs 

knuckle 

pimple 

eje 

weasand (the midriff 

wrinkle 

tongue 

neck 

wiudpn c) liver 

tetter (a scab) 

Dosom 

navel 

sight 


2f 

belly 

bladder 

touch 

taste 

limb 

ham 

thumb 

heart 

hair 

hand 

ankle 

smell 

nail 

shoulder 

bono 

flesh 
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Familiar actions 


answer 

hearken 

behave 

hinder 

blaster 

leap 

barrow 

learn 

clip 

linger 

dchlo 

listen 

dope 

nmplo 

fall 

nnse 

fell 

mmple 

fold 

sit 

gather 

stand 

gibber 

lie 

giggle 

walk 

glisten 

run 

glitter 

leap 

gripe 

stagger 

grope 

struio 

linndlo 

yawn 

bang 

gape 

Larry 

wink 


fly straddle 

mm strangle 

creep swallow 

crawl trandlo 

hobble tumble 

follow twinldc (with 

bellow the eyes) 

hollo wander 

jabber weltor 

sun cl wheeze 

stammer wind 

whisper wlnmpor 

whig whip 

whoop whir 

scatter whirl 

scuflllo whisk 

shuffle wlnttlo 

smother w orry 

spatter wruiglo 

spnnldo wrestlo 


Obvious qualities 


barren callow 

black comely 

blue dingy 

brrnded (streaked) dwindle 
bnttlo even 

broad garish 

buxom ghastly 


gnarled lukewarm 
gnsly narrow 

grim pretty 

handsomo rough 
hard sallow 

heavy uncouth 

lean white 


A few of the mental habits and characteristics 
bold earnest greedy silly 

busy ficklo haggard sulky 

chary frolic idlo surly 

cunning froward leasing (lies) stalwart 

dizzy fnlsomo marry wheedle 

doughty giddy nimble wicked 

But for stntcs of the mind that have not a strong ontwnrd 
expression, the native vocabulary is icrv scantily supplied , 
such as the various modes of thought nnd intelligence ‘ Think’, 
‘mind’, ‘bcliovo’, ‘trust', nnd a few others are to be found, 
but the great mass of words for the mental operations are of 
classical origin 

This rule may bo otherwise expicssed by saying that tbo 
names of the objective woild are, by preference, native , of 
the subjective world, by preference, classical 
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38. III. The kinds of Industry practised by 
our ancestors are shown by the names that have 
come down to us 


Thus m i 
acre 
bacon 
barm 
bam 
barrow 
boar 
braird 
bread 
bndle 
bull 
calf 
clover 
cock 
cow 
com 
cud 

ear (v and 
fallow 


u) 


farm 

farrow (lit! 

of pigs) 
fen 
fern 
field 
fodder 
furrow 
gander 
garlic 
goose 
grass 
grow 
lialtor 
harrow 
haulm 
haw 
hay 


s allied operations 

hedge 

sickle 

heifer 

sow (n and v ) 

hen 

steer 

horse 

stirrup 

hurdle 

tallow 

loaf 

tame 

marc 

thnsh 

mattock 

twibill 

meadow 

udder 

nettle 

waggon 

orchard 

wattle 

ox 

weed 

pig 

wether 

plongh 

wheat 

rat 

whelp 

reap 

whey 

runner 

winnow 

saddle 

wither 


In the other industrial arts 


addice (adre) ferry 

needle 

staple 

anglo (to fish) furlong 

oakum 

swivel 

anvil 

habergeon 

peat 

target 

arrow 

hammer 

pier * 

timber 

board 

harbour 

raddle (to twist) tower 

boat 

haven 

nddle (sieve) 

turf 

coal 

hauberk 

scavenger 

wear 

cobble (a boat) ladder 

sempster 

weave 

distaff 

leather 

shackle 

web 

earn 

level 

shuttle 

wharf 

fathom 

madder 

slaughter 

wheel 

felly 

nail 

shambles 

whittle 


Bearing more particularly upon trade and commerce borrow, 
buy, chapman, cheap, dear, firkin, handsel, market, monger, 
farthing, pedlar, penny, shilling, reckon, sell 


39 IV. The civil and religious Institutions 
of our ancestors are indicated m their language . 
alderman bury fetter hustings 

beadle corsnead (m trial fiend Jndy 

bode bv ordeal) gallows lord 

borough earl Lamb t murder 
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ordeal 

Friday 

heathen 

wlntsnntide 

sheriff 

Saturday 

heaven 

witch 

Sunday 

enster 

king 

witness 

Monday 

gospel 

lammas 

worship 

Tuesday 

hallow 

stceplo 

yeoman 

Wednesday 

holy 

steward 

wapentake 

Thursday 

holiday 

thrall 

queen 


40. V. National Proverbs nre naturally ex- 
pressed in words derived from our primitive spcecli 


41. VI. The language of invective, contempt, 
pleasantry, humour, satire, and colloquial wit 
is home made 

Tho strong terms, ‘enrso’, ‘darling’, ‘dastard’, ‘fanglc’, 
‘lazy’, ‘mdget’ (a coward), ‘rascal’, ‘shabby’, ‘slut’, ‘sly’, 

‘ ugly ’, arc of nativo growth. 

42. Vll. The particular or individual objects 
of nature, as opposed to the general or abstract, are 
uamed by native words 

This is merely tbo second rale m another aspect Thus tho 
specific movements, ‘creep’, ‘fly’, ‘ran’, ‘walk’, &.C., are 
Lngbah , but tho qcncral idea is expressed by a Latin word — 
‘ motion ’ * Black * blue ’, * green ’, ‘ red ’, ‘ yellow’, Lc , 

aro English ‘colour’ is Latin ‘Buzz’, ‘growl’, ‘grunt’, ‘hiss’, 
‘hum , ‘roar’, ‘rustle’, ‘sing’, ‘speak’, ‘squeak’, ‘whistlo’, 
Lc . , aro English ‘ sound is Latin. So while specific modes of 
wrongdoing aro English — * kill ‘ ho ’, * murder ’, * rob ‘ thoft ’, 
tho general terms— ‘ crime ', ‘injury’, ‘ offence aro Latin. 
Tho special numbers arc English tho general word * number ’ 
is Latin 

43 These rules must be taken with some 
latitude, and are not to bo employed ns absolutely 
decisive of the origin of any given w ord 

For although tho more familiar objects of sonso and of the 
outer world arc described bj English names, wo have appropri- 
ated classical names to add to our means of expressing the same 
things , as ‘ animal ’, ‘ beast ’, ‘ chapel ’, ‘ cominerco ’, ‘ country’, 
‘ district ’, * face ’, ‘ family ’, ‘firmament’, ‘forest’, ‘fnrmturo’, 
' garment ’, ' lake ’, ‘ minute ’, ' mountain ’, * mutton ’, ‘ palaco ’, 
‘people’, ‘plain’, ‘nver’, ‘season’, ‘serpent', ‘stomach’, 
and innumerable others. 
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44 Foreign names came in with foreign 
objects or facts 

It lias "been seen that when articles or occupations wero lm 
ported from other nations, the names, as was to bo expected, 
came too 

45 Native words are seldom general 

A few of our own Saxon woids have been employed ns terms 
if the highest generality , as ‘being’, ‘well-being’, ‘truth’, 
‘falsehood’, ‘will’, ‘ feeling ‘good , ‘evil’, ‘right’, ‘wrong’ 

This, however, is rare We might, like the Germnns, have 
constrained our nativo \ ocabulnry to serve for general and ab 
struct terms, but we haio preferred to denve these from tho 
classical sources We also in many instances nee a native word 
and also the corresponding words m Groek and Latin ‘ good ’, 
‘moral’, ‘ethical’, ‘one’, ‘unit’, ‘monad’, ‘truth’, ‘prin- 
ciple ’, ‘ axiom ’ , ‘ happiness ‘ felicity , ’ * glue ’, ‘ viscid’, 
‘ colloid ’ 

In all such cases tho Latin and Greek words servo to indicate 
new meanings or shades of meaning, thereby extending our voca 
bulnry The use of a different word is always accompanied with 
tlie tendency to restrict its application to some particular phase 
of tlie general idea. 


COMPOSITION OP WORDS 

I Most of tlie words of the language are compounds, 
The process of composition takes place in two 
ways first, by adding to the simple words syllables 
or looi de, called prefixes, and suffixes or endings, which 
may or may not have an independent existence, as 
* out-run ’, ‘ on e-ly ' (only) , and secondly, hy putting 
together words that have each an independent meaning , 
as ‘ hreak-water ’, ‘ lion-hunter ’ 

As regards the first process, there are a number of 
recognised prefixes and suffixes habitually employed m 
forming compound words, nearly all of them imparting 
a definite signification to the compounds. 
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Prefixes 

2. English Prefixes. — The prefixes of native 
origin used for all purposes may be enumerated as 
follows — 

a. (1) A shortened fomn of the preposition ‘on’, ‘an’ 

1 a Kick, abed, afield, afoot, alive, aside, ashore, array ’ 

The full form remaxcs in * aoent ‘ a~on ’, * anvil 
The otlur eases are much less im)>ortant. 

(2) a (Gothic us), ‘out of’, ‘from’, ‘array’, *op’ ‘aghast, 
ago, alight, arise, arouse, awake ’ The force of this prefix 
naturally becomes merely intensive 

(3) a, 0 H a (‘ever’, ‘always*, ' ay: ’) - ‘ought’ (-zza-triht) 
This a- is no*** disguised m ‘each’, ‘either’, ‘ever’, ‘one’ 

‘ Ought ’ (not the i c*b) is the same word as * anght ’ 

(4) a = 0 E. g f , y l * afford, alike, along (of), among, 

anongh (<mongh), aware ’ * Alike ’ and ‘ among ’ were also m- 

Catnfo.d by ‘on ’ (‘ an ‘ 3 ’ a (1) ) The gc of the past part, 
was often modified to a- , sill a not uncommon provincialism. 

(5) a folder and), ‘back’ ‘abide, acknowledge, again, 
against, along’ The older form remains less abridged m 
‘answer’ and ‘ambassador’ 

(G) a, shortened for mi, ‘at * ‘ egaze ’ ‘ Afore ’ may Iw 

tuber 0 H ‘trtforan ’ or ‘onforan ’ 

‘At’ before the infinitive appears m ‘ado’ (Compare 
‘ affnir § 4, under ad) 

(7) a, shortened Trom of, af, ' off ’, ‘ from ’ ‘ a down (0 E 
of au~t, * from the down or hill a far (=of fcof), akin, anew’ 

In a few words, it is intensive, = ‘very’, ‘exceedingly’ 

‘ acold, ahungcred, ashamed, athirst, aweary ’ 
after ‘ afternoon ‘afterthought’ 

all (all) ‘almighty’, ‘alone’, ‘although’, ‘always’ It is 
obscured in ‘ns ’ (al-so) 
at, the preposition ‘ alone ' 

The -t falls away in a few cases , sec a (6), above. The «- 
is dropt in ‘twit’, (0 £. arftotar, ‘to reproach ’ , lit to Irrmo 
( Ionian ) something again*" (or 1 ) ) 
be, by, the prep ‘ by ', taken as such, or used adverbially 

1. In iiouns, ‘behalf, behest, behoof ’ , often' st, however, 
in the form ‘by — ‘ lj name, bystander, byword ’ 

‘By l?w or ‘ by: law’, is connected by so ne with the Sean- 
iknavian bp (‘hamlet’) a lrw made by a hamlet or township 
fo~ the regulation of its own affairs 

2. Iu Verbs, ‘ be ’ retains much of its original fo cc ‘ around, 
-but o.cr, upon, to’, and qeueralh expresses the fact of 

15 
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communicating to an object tilt* prominent qualities me cited 
bj the other pal t of the compound 

(1) Be + noun ‘iecloud, bedew, befriend, betroth', Ac., — 
all transitive 

In one, ‘ Jelicad be has pnvativ e force 

( 2 ) Be + adjective ‘ Jeealm, bedim ’ 

(3) Be + verb With transitive verbs, the sense of he — 
‘about’, ‘over’, ‘upon’, is sometimes verv distinct, and nl wavs 
to some degree intensive ‘iedatib, begird, beset, besrne ir, be 
sprinkle , behold, beseech, bestir, bestow, dedeck, dedorrlc ’ 
The moaning of the new verb is also transitive — "With lntnnsi 
tivo verbs, ‘ be ' still mnmtmns the samo sense, and sometimes 
renders the new verb transitive ‘5emoan, bespeak, k stride 
bethink’ At other times, it signifies more pointcdlj direction 
towards an end, and the new verb then often remains uitransa 
tive 1 iecome, befall, behove, bolong, betake, betide ’ 

3 In Adverbs (sometimes l>e< onmig prepositions or conjunc- 
tions) ‘ Jucanso, before, belund, betimes, lietw eon ’ 

Bill (largo) ‘ kz/rush ’ 

For (0 ft for- cp Gcrmanier, Lat jj»rnnd^ro), ‘tbrongb, 
thoroughly', intensive, then the contrary, ‘wrongness, per 
version, privation, prohibition’ 

Prefixed to verbs ‘/orbear, forbid, for(c)fcnd, fo'-get, fm 
giv o, for(c)go, forlorn, forsake, form ear * 

Tins prefix is nt bottom the snmo word ns the follomng, ‘fore 
Fore (0 E fort cp Germ, vor, Lat pro and prat) befoic, 
in front, previous 

Nouns ‘/oreground, forehead , fore noon 
Verbs 'fort bodo, foreordain, foresee, forewarn ’ 

Forth ‘ forthcoming ’ 

Fill (full) ‘/tiffUl , full blown, fullgrovvn ’ 

Gain (back, ngnuist) ‘gainsay’ 

In, lin (m, into, withm) ‘inborn, inbred, income, inland, 
mlaj, inside, insight’, ‘imbed, imbittcr, imbodj, imbrown, 
unbiuo ’ 

1 In, 1 m 1 lias sometimes given place to tbo Romance cu, cm 
‘endear, enkindlo, enliven, onsbroud, entanglo, entrust cu 
twine , ‘embed, embitter, ombodj, embolden, embosom, cm 
bow er 1 

The force of tbo profix is frequently mtcnsivo, somctnms 
perhaps (though not neccssanlj) ennsative 
MiB (wrong, ill, fail ore) ‘ wnbehavo, misgive, mislaj, mis 
lead, misname, mistrust , misdeed’ 

‘ Mis ’ is joined at will to words of classical origin ‘ misapplv 
miscall, miscount, misinterpret, misplace ’ 

But in certain apparent cases of tins nature, the ‘mis’ is 
"’'really of classical origin (See § 4, under mis) 
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(not) ‘ naught, nought, not, nay, neither, never, none, 

nor' 

Off ‘ offal (=o/f-fall), offset, o fish oof offspring ’ Sec iuodi- 
fie ’ forms under a (7), abov e 
On * onlooker, onset, onslaught* 

For modified forms see a (1), above , and tin (3), below 
Out (0 E nt), opposite to ‘ m * , * beyond, excelling ’ ‘ Out- 
bixak, outcast, outfit, outpour, outside, outhouse , outdoor, 
outlaw, outspread, outstreteli , oulbid, outdo, outlast, outlm, 
outmn, outv oto 1 

Over (0 K o/cr), ‘ above, beyond, excess, down ’ ‘ Over- 

arch, overflow, overhang, overlap, oterhear, oversight, oil r 
board , oicrcoit, ourduc, overmse, oterdraw, overestimate, 
ov erload, overwork , oterbear, overthrow, overturn * 

Thorough, ‘ from side to side , completely ’ ‘ Thorough - 

fare , thoroughbred, thoroughpaced * 

To (the, this) , ‘ to-dav , to morrow, to night ’ 

To (the prep ) ‘ together * 

To (Genn zer, Lat dts), ‘asunder, in pieces was vuy 
common inOL * A ccrtnm woman cast a piece of millstone 
upon Abimelech’s head, and all to Lralc his skull ’ ( Judges 
ix. 53) l all (^altogether, quite) to (in pieces) brake', Lc 
Twi(two) ‘fzrthght * 

Un. (1) (OE on , Gothic and , Germ ent ), ‘ back, rever. d 
of an action’ 

‘ Unbind, undo, unfold, unhand, unhorse, unlearn, unsay ’ 
"With verbs of classical ongin, freely ‘ unfix, unnerve, un 
people, untune, unyoko ’ 

In ‘unloose’, the prefix is intensive (—‘back’, ‘away '), ‘loose 
itself implying reversal (Cp tlic cases v hue and-, on, has be- 
come a , above, a (5) ) 

Un. (2) (0 E un), not Nouns ‘ unbelief, umcason, unrest, 
untruth, unwisdom ’ 

Adjectives ‘unfair, unwise, unknown, unseen’ 

Un (3) (on) ‘unless, until, unto’ 

Under, below , too little or deficiency , support ‘ Undrr 
current, undergrowth , underground , underestimate, undersell , 
underhand, undergo, understand, undertake ’ 

Up ‘upheave, uphold, uplift, uproot, uproar, upshot, up 
start , uphill , upland ’ ‘ Upbraid ’ 

Wan (root of ‘ wan, wane, want ’, Lc ), wanting Cp un 
Our on!} remaining example is * wanton ’ = wan tovxn oi 
-logtn, ‘untrained, undisciplined, wild’, fiom toon (draw, load). 
There were many m 0 E. ‘iranlial ’ (imhealthy) , 1 iamb ope ‘ 
(unlinpr, despair) 

Wei, well tool faro, well-being, well bred’. 
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With (against, back, opposition) withdraw, withhold, 
withstand 

Sometimes a letter has been prefixed for greater ease or ful 
ness of pronunciation, especially s ‘scratch, scream, skip, smelt, 
snoezo, snip, splash, squabble, squash, squeamish, squeeze, 
8i\ ear, sword ’ 

On the other hand, a letter is sometimes dropt Gif is now 
‘if’ , genoh has become ‘enough ’, gclie, ‘alike ’ (sco a (4)), and 
gc- has disappeared from past participles Similarly, initial g ind 
A, though written, are not pronounced beforo n ‘g narl, Anco ’ 
Gomparo also ‘kmt’ and ‘net ’, ‘ knot ’ and ‘node’ Initial A, 
while often silent boforo a vowel, has fallen away beforo l, n, r 
‘ laugh (OE ' Allhhan ’), lord (0 E ‘ Alaford ’), loud (Alud) , 
neck (Anecca) , raven (Ancfn), rough (Areoh), ling (Armg), ndgo 
(Arycg) ’ So, ‘it’ was formerly ‘Alt’, and ‘ostler’ was ‘Aostlor’ 
Initial w is not used now before l ‘ (w)lisp ’ , and it is not 
pronounced bofore r ‘ wreck, write ’ 

‘Omngo’ dropt initial n from a mistaken association with 
Lat. auruin, (gold) In other cases there has been a transference 
of n to or from the article ‘an waddor ’ is now ‘ a7i adder ' , ‘ a 
nnp(o)ron ’ is ‘ a n apion ’ , while ' an cwt’ has becoino ‘ anew t’, 
and ‘ an ouch ’, ‘ a nouch ’ ‘ A mag ’ may bo for ‘ an ag ’ (cp 

Lat cguus ) 

3 Classical Prefixes — Tliero are a number of 
prefixes derived from the classical languages Such of 
them as are still employed to form new compounds 
may ho considered English prefixes , as ‘ ante ’ m 
‘ antedate ’ 

Some of tho Latin and Greek prefixes and suffixes are known 
only as parts of tho words that they are found in, and n e novoi 
think of their separate moaning, nor employ thorn to make new 
combinations Such are tho Greek ' a ’ m ‘ atrophy ’, ‘ anarch} ’ , 
‘ cata ’ m ‘ catastrophe ’, and many others A good in my of 
tho Latin prefixes and suffixes, and a small number of tin 
Gieok, may be regarded os of living application, being adopted 
m their separate character into the English language 

4 The following Prefixes are from the Latin 
Many of the secondary forms are due to French 
influence 

ab, a, abs (from, away from) ‘oAject, abhor, abolish, 
abound, absolve, absorb, abuse , amanuensis, avert, avocation, 
avoid , abscess, abscond, absent, abstract 
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The prefix is disguised in * arfi-ance, mfoantago, at'Rnnt, tan ’ 
— all through Fr aiant (Lat, ab + ante) 

Compare 'abridge’ and ‘abbreviate ', tlio first through Fr 
abregcr, the other direct, from Lat. abbrcviare ‘ yLsoilzie in 
Scots law, comes through Fr from Lat ab-solierc 

ad, a, Fr & (to), with numerous assimilations — ac, af, ag, 
al, an, ap, ar, as, at ‘address, adhere, admit, adoro, 
adulation, adverse [ad, here, = ‘ to’ m hostile sense, ‘agamst’), 
advert, abandon, adroit, agree, a-l-lov (hr a la lox), amass, 
ascend, apart, ai alanchc, aa enue , accedo, acclaim, nccount, 
acquit, a-f-fmr (Fr ttfaire), at feet, oflirin, affront, aggravate, 
aggrieve aflege, allow , alia , annihilate, annul, appal, 
tppirel, approve , arbiter, arrange, arrear , asceitam, nssont, 
assist , alu mpt, nttrnct ’ 

‘ vt-1 arm , ‘a-lcrt’ aro from Ital , through Fr ‘Aid’ is 
Lat adju/are New formations 1 admeasurement, attune’ 
Toe prefix has been dropt in 1 raiment, size, cess (assess) ’ 
ambi, amb, ant, an (both, on both or all sides) * ‘ ambient, 
ambiguous, ambition, ambnlanco, amputate, ancipital 1 
ante (before) * antecedent, antedate, anteroom ’ 

' ^TiUcipate ’ must not be referred to tho Greek prefix * anti ’ 
it brought the t from tho Lat ‘Ante* is at tho root of 
‘ anterior, antique, antic , ancient ’ 
bene (well) ' imefit, benevolent, benign ’ 
bi. bis, bint (twice, two by two) ' biennial, bifurcate, bisect, 
bivalve , biscuit bissoxtilo , binocular’ Now compounds 
‘ Am pern el ’ is n ennous corruption Fr pimprcncllc, Ital 
jnmjnnclla, low Lat bijnnncUa, from Inpcnnis, ‘two-wmged’, 
‘ double leaved ’ 

circum, C1TCU (about, round) ' circumcise, circumlocution, 
cm tntisuibc , ciicuit’ New compounds 
com ( Lat cum, ong com, ‘ with, together * , often bttlo 
moro than intensive) , also as col, COR, COI, and CO ' combat, 
combine, commit compound , coflapse, colleague, collide , 
conceal, concede, coneentiate, concur, condemn, consanguineous, 
contract, correct, corrupt , cognate, cogmron, co operato, co- 
ordinate, co pnrtnci, covenant’ New formations abundant, 
especially w ith co • 1 commingle, compatriot , correspond, 
correlnto , co pastor, co-tenant co workor , Ac 
Tho prefix is iurthor modified, or even obscured, in a few 
words cogent (Lat co agent-), cost (0 Fr coustcr, Ital 
codare, Lat constare), costivo (Ital cosljpalno, Lat conshpare), 
costume (through Fr and Ital , from Lat consuclvdinem), couch 
(hr couchcr, O Fr catcher, Lat collocarc), council, counsol, 
count (verb 0 Fr confer, Lat computarc), count (noun, titlo 
h r comic, Lat eoimtcm, from cora-ilum, ‘ go with ’), countonanco, 
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couple and copula {co root ap, to join), cousin (Fr., from 
Lat consobnmts), cover (Fr couvrir, Lat co opcnre), cull 
(Fr cucilhr, Lat colligerc), curry (Fr corroycr, Ital. corrcd 
me , root red = prepare, make ' ready’,) custom (Fr coulume , 
Ital and Lat cosluma, from Lat consuctudincm), quail (Ital 
quagliarc, Fr cailler, 0 Fr coailler, Lat coagularc), quaint 
(Fr Mint, Lat complies) 

contra, contro, N Fr counter (Lat contra, from con , 
Fr centre, ‘against’) ' contradict, contrast , controversy , 
counterfeit, countermand ' 

New formations ‘contrdb and, contradistinguish, contra 
vene , controvert, counteract, counterbalance, counterpoise, -scarp, 
sign, -vail’, &c 

Henco ‘ contrary ’ ' Counter ’ is used ns an independent 

ndv and adj ‘Country ’ is ‘ the land opposite you,’ Fr conlric, 
Lat. contrala Compare Germ gegend from gegen ' Country- 
danco ’ is a corruption of Fr ‘ conlre danse ’ (the pnrtnors being 
ranged m lines facing each other) ' Conti ol ’, Fr controlc, = 
conlre role, ' countor roll ’ 

de (down, away, from) ‘decay, declare, deduct, deject, 
delegate, deny, descend’ While often merely intensive, it 
sometimes indicates deficiency or reverses tho root meaning 
1 depletion, depopulate, demented ’ 

A laige number of words derive initial dg- from ‘ dis ’ (French 
dcs, de, de), which is merely another form ‘do’ ‘.Debonair’ 
and 1 demuro ’ contain ‘ de ’ as preposition 

New compounds are common ‘debase, deciphor, decom 
pound, default, denationalise ’, Ac , and m teclinicnl words liha 
dccaibomse, deodorize ’, &c 

denu (Fr , Lat dimidium, half) ‘ demigod ’ 

dl, dis, Fr des, de (asunder, in two), with assimilation to 
dlf- ‘digress, diligent, dilute, dnugo, disbchove, disfavour, 
dislike, dismember, disloyal, distuib , differ, difficult 

Descant, deseiy, deshabille, desj atcli 

Defer, defy, delay (I at dilatuw), dolngo (Lat diluvium), Ac. 

‘ Dirge ’ is a contraction of Lat drngc Now compounds are 
abundant, with nativo as well as with classical roots ‘ di lacerate, 
dipeti ’otts , disable, disabuse, disadvantage, dishonour, dis 
respect, distiust’, Ac 

ec, e, ex, 0 Fr es, (e)s (from, out of, exceeding , reversal 
of action), with assimilation to ef ‘cccentiic , edit, educate, 
egregious, elect, eminent, enormous {out of, bcgoncl rule or 
meosine), emirge (opp of ‘imigc’, lit plungo out’), cx act, 
exasperate, exceed, exculpate, expioss , c/liuent, ctfeto, effigj ’ 

Less obvious cases c-eape, escheat, cs say, issue , sample, 
scarco, scoich, (Fi cscorihn {ecmchcr), Lat. cxcorticai c, from 
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corticcm, ‘bark 1 ), scourge (Fr cscourgfc , Lat cxcorngmin), 
soar (Fr cssonr, I ..it. ex ciurarc, fiom aura) , abash (Fr 
tsbahu), ifraid (l'r cffiavtr, ‘terrify’, Lat cxfrigidare), 
amend (‘emend’), ft'.' aid ( esicardcr , 'look at’), astonish (0 Fr 
a-tonncr , Lat eximarc), assay (= ‘essay’, Fr eesat, Lat 
cxcigium) 

New compounds arc especially fiequent to express past office 
* ex emperor, ex-mayor ’, Ac 

eqm, equ (equal) ‘ cqu lingular, equilibrium, equinox, 

equipoise, eqim alent , equanimity ’ 
extra (from ex without, 'icyond) ‘ exh ajudiual, e.\tn- 
inunil, extraordinary , extra-charge ’ 

‘ Extra ’ forms ‘ extraneous ’, and ‘ strange ’ 

for (Lat funs, for-, out of doors out) ‘/orcops, forfeit’ 

111 (1), (not comp un (2), with which it is frequently Intel 
changed), with modifications to i, l], un, IT ‘inaction, 
ludiscijdine, infant, injustice, mactii e, infirm, inhuman , 
ignoble, ignominy, ignore, j /legal, llhbcnl , immaculate, 
linpiity, impure , irrational, irregular, irresponsible’ 

‘ Jsncmy ’ is Fr enuevn, Lat vnmicus (in, amicus) 

Comnaro ‘inability’ and ‘unable’, ‘infidelity’ and ‘ un 
faithful ’, ‘injustice’ and ‘unjust’, ‘incertitude’ and uncer 
tanity Ac. New formations arc abundant. 

in (2), Fr en, cm (in, into, upon), with assimilations to il, 
un, IT ‘income, increase, incur, induce, mfa, innate , 
i/lusion, illumine , imbecile, immerse, impair, import, imprison , 
irradiate, lmgato , enamel, encage, enclose, eng rue , embark, 
embower, embroil, employ’ 

A good many words nai c in- or en- , as ‘ inquire ’ or ‘ enquire ' 
‘Censer’ and ‘print’ want the prefix comp ‘incense’ and 
‘imprint’. Disguised forms aro ambush (Fr cmluchc, lt.al 
imluscare, from un, ‘in’, besco, ‘bush, wood’), annoy (Itil 
annouiic, Fr ennuyer, Lat tn-odxo), anoint (Fr cn-ouubc, Lut 
in unci-) New formations aro abundant 
inter, o Fr enter, (from m between, among), with 
assiimb Lon to mtel ‘intercede, interdict, intermarry, 
interval , mtc fleet, intelligent, enterprise, entertain’ 
intro (from in within, into the inside) ‘introduce, 
intromit, introspection 
JUXta (near to, close by) ‘juxtaposition ’ 
magm, magn- (gleat) . ‘ magniloquent , magnanimous ’ 
male, mal (badly, ill) ‘mafefactor, maltreat’ , and new 
compounds. 

' J faitgre ’ (m spite of) is Fr malgrd — Lat. male gralum, 
‘disagreeable’, ‘ma/ady ’ is fiorn Fr malade, ‘ill’, from Lat 
irtalc-aylus 
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nianu, mani, man, Fr mam, man (I at manus, hand) 

1 jHrtftMficturc., nmmimit, manuscript, manifest, mnnimilate , 
mandate , maintain , mane cum, another form of which, with 
another senso, is ‘ manure ' 
medl (mid, middle) ‘medueval, mediterranean ’ 

‘ dferidnin ’ is commonly accepted ns from mcdius-dics (mid 
day) 

mis, 0 I mes (Lnt minus less, not, wrongness) * mw 
adventure, miselimcc, misdnof, miscreant’ Itlios practically 
tho samo oficct ns the English ' inis ' 

He, HOC (not), only in Latin compounds 'nefarious, 
nescience, neutral , negation, negligent, negotiate ’ 

non (not; =ne + ccnum, tmtiw, ‘not one thing’) is very 
nsoful in new formations * nonage , nonentity, nonsense , 
non-political, non resistance ’ 

Ob, 0, o(b)s, with assimilations OC, of, op (to, towanls, 
upon, m the way of, against, down, nway) comes to us in 
Latin compounds ‘ oidurnte, obey, object , omit , ostensible , 
occasion, occur , o/fond, ollor , opportune, oppress ’ 

‘ OfTice’ (Lat ojiciwm, opifiaum, ‘ help making ’) is some 
times wrongly given as from ‘ ob ’ 
pen (Fr , Lat pen ic, almost) 'peninsula, penultimate, 
penumbra ’ 

per, Fr par (through, thoroughly) ‘perceive, perdition, 
poruimnl, porjdo\, pervert, paramour, paulon * New 
lormations are common ‘peradventuro, perchance, perdurable, 
peroxide ’, Ac 

‘Pellucid’ is an assimilation ‘/Vgnm’ is for Pro 
venial pdcgrin, Ital pclh.gn.no, Lot peregnnus Compare 
' appertain ' and ‘piirtonanco ’, ' nppKrtcnnncc * (Fr ' nppar 
tennneo ’) ‘Pierce’ is a great contraction , Fr perecr, Ital 
pcrtagiarc, Lnt per lusitm ( tundcrc) 

post (‘after , in place, and chiefly. in timo) ‘postdate, 
postli \ post obit, post prandial ’ 

‘Puny’ (‘Pimno’ (judges) preserves tlio oldor and fuller 
form) = Fr puli xi = puiv n<?, Lat. post-nalui 
pro, Lat prse, Fr pre before, superiority, Ac ) ‘ pre 

caution, precede, precipice, precise, pro oxistencc, pitfor, 
preordain, presence, prevail’ Now compounds are numerous 
0 Fr prcchcr (Lat prccdicarc ) gives ‘ preach ’ ‘ Provost ’ 

is Fr prixot, Lat preepositus ‘ Provendor ’ is Fr proveude, 
Lnt prcc benda 

preter (Fr prttcr, Lat prcctcr, from prac inst, beyond) 
‘preterite, pictormit, preternatural’ 
pro, pol, por, pur (Lat pro, Fr pour, por, same root as 
prcc, before, forwards, forth, in place of, for comp English 
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• fore ‘for ’) ‘proceed, profess, project, propound , proconsul, 
pronoun , pollute , portend, portmit , purchase, pursue, 
purvey ’ 

Contractions are .prompt, proctor (= procurator), prox y, 
(= procuracj), prose (Lat. prosa, = pro-versa), prudent 
(Lat prudens, = pro mdens, prune (Fr prcrmgner , Lat 
pro pagan) 

quasi (as if , of similar or analogous character) quasi- 
contract, qnasi-intuition ’ 

re re u (hack , again , against , reversal or negation of root 
meaning) ‘ receive, recommend, reconsider , reclaim, reluc- 
tant, resist, reprove, reveal, re-deem, redound, redundant’ 
New compounds are formed at will 
Less obvious cases are ‘ rally ’ (Lat. re-cilligarc), ‘ rampart ’ 
(Fr rempari, from so r-emparer, 'intrench ourself ’), ‘ransom’ 
(Fr rani; mi’ Lat redemptionem), ' remnant ’ (comp ‘remain’), 

‘ rencounter ' render ’ (Fr rendre, Lat redden), ‘ rent ’, 
‘rest’, 'raso’(Fr ‘ruser, reuser, reuser, Lat rccusare ) 
retro (from re backwards) * retrocession, retrograde, 
retrospect ’ 

The Fr form mere gives ‘ rear ’ ‘ rearguard &c 

se, se d (apart, away) ‘ seclude, secure, select, separate, 
sever (Fr sevrer, Lat separare), several , se-d-ition ’ 

According to ono conjecture, * sober ’ (Lat sobmus) is from 
sc cbnus, ‘not drunk ’ ‘Sure’ is a Fr contraction (scar, scur, 
sur) of Lat sccurus (secure) 

semi (half) ‘ semicircle, semitone 1 Sincijmt * is from 
semi caput. 

Sine (later form for se, sed without) . 1 sinecure ’ Most 
probably ‘ sincere ’ is not connected with ‘ sine ’ 

Sub, Fr SOU, SO (se) (under , from below , inferiority), with 
numerous assimilations, SUC, SUf, BUg, Sum, sup, BUT, SUS 
sM&altem, sublime, submerge, subsoil, subvert , succeed, 
succumb , styTix, suffuse , suggest , summon , supplant, supple, 
support , surrogate , susceptible, suspend, sustain , souvenir, 
sojourn (Fr sejoumer, Ital soggiomarc, Lat sub diuniare) 
New formations are abundant. 

‘Subtile’ (shortened ‘suitle’), Lat subtilise sub texilm, ‘finely 
woven ’ ‘, Sombre’, Fr , from Lat sub-umbra, ‘under shado ’ 

‘Sudden’, Fr soudain, Lat subitan(e)us, subitus, sub ilum (eo), 
‘ to go under, or stealthily ' ‘ Sumptuous ’, from Lat silmplus 

(expense), from sumptum (sumo), — sub-cmtnm ( emo , ‘take up’) 
‘.Supine’, Lat supinus, from sub 
1 kurge ’, from Lat surgere = sur-ngere (-rcgcre) whence 
also ‘ source ’, threugh French 

Bubter (from sub undor) * subterfuge \ 
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super, Fr sur (above, beyond, superiority, excess) ‘ super- 
abundant, superadd, supenntend, supernatural, supernumeiarj , 
surcharge, surface (cp ‘ superficial ’), surfeit, surmount, 
surtout’ Neiv compounds are not uncommon 

Hence ‘ superb ’ (Lat superbits), ‘ superior ’, ‘ supernal ’ 

‘ Sirloin Fr surlongc, from sur longe, ‘ over the loin ' 
supra (from super above) * eupnzmundane, supranatural 
ist, suprarenal ’ 

Hence ‘sovereign’ (Fr souverain, ItaL sovrano ), ‘somer 
sault, somerset, summerset’ (corruptions of Fr souhcsaiU, 
Span sobrcsalto, Lat supra-sallus) , and ‘supremo’ (Lat 
supremus) 

trans, tran, tra, Fr tres, tra (across, over, tlirough, 
beyoud) ‘ transact, transatlantic, transfer, transit, transship , 
iranqilil, transcend, transcribe, transom , imdition, tmduce, 
tramontane (as well as ‘teunsmontano’ comp ‘ultramontane’) , 
trespass, traverse, travesty’ 

‘ Traitor ’ (Fr Iraitrc, Lat traditor), 1 treachery ’ (0 E 
trcchour, I’rov tract tar, Lat tradcre), ‘treason’ (0 hr traison, 
Fr trahison, Lat Iradihoncm), may be compared with ‘ tradi 
tion’ 

‘Tranco’, or ‘transo’, Fr Iranse, Lat Iransdus ‘Travel’ 
and ‘ travail from Fr travail (ong a break for vicious horses), 
fiom Lat tiabaculum, from trabs (a beam) 
tn, tre , ter- (Lat treis, Ins, lies, ter three, thrice) 

‘ te-mngle, tnbo, tricolour, trident, triple, tnpod, trivial , treble, 
trofoil, trellis (Fr trallis, Lat tnheem, tres hcium, 1 tin cc 
twilled ’) , tercentenary ’ ‘ Trammel ’ is Fr tramail, formerly 

tr email, from Lat Ircinaculum, from Ires macula, ‘ three incsli ’ 
From term, trim (three hy tliree) come ‘tomary ’, ‘ tmnty ’ 
Ultra (beyond) ‘ uffraliborat, ultramarine ’ 

‘ Outrage ' is Fr ,0 Fr oullrage, low Lat ultragium 
UU, uni (one) ‘ unanimous , unicorn, unison, muveiso ’ 
Hence ‘ union, unique, unit, unite, unity, Unitarian ’ 

Veil, V6 (negatives or reverses the root meaning) ‘ veil c 
ment ’ (lit ' not reasonable ’) 

‘ Widow’, Lat vidua, is generally given as from vc (without), 
dhava (husband) , better, fiom root -i nd (separato) in ‘ Cnvide 
he, 

Vice, Fr vis (in place of) ‘vice admiral, vice chairman, 
viceroy , viscount ’ Now compounds are frequent 
llenco ‘ vicar’ 

6 The following are the Greek Prefixes . — 

ampin (both, on both sides Lat ami, 0 L ymb, umhc, 
Gam urn) ‘ amp/ttbious, ninpluthcatro ’ 
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?n ( a (negative Lat in, Engl un) ‘anarchy, anecdote, 
anodyne, anonymous, abyss, adamant, amnesty, apathy, 
asylum’ 

ana (up, back, again) ‘ anabaptist, anachromsm, anaglyph, 
analysis, anatomy ’ 

anti (against) ‘antidote, antipathy , antagonist’ ‘Antkun’, 
0 E antcfn, antcm, is tho same vv ord as ‘ antiphon ’ 

New formations antipope, anti slavery, he. 
apo (from, away Lat ah, Engl off) 'apocalypse, apogee, 
apologv , apoplexy, apostasy , apostle , aphelion, nphonsm ' 
arch, (chief) . ‘ arc/iangel, archbishop, architect ' New 

formations arch conspirator, arch-heretic, he. 
auto (solf) ‘ autograph, autonomy, authentic’ 
cata (down) ‘catalogue, catarrh, catastrophe, cataract, 
catechise, cathedral, catholic ‘Chair’ is Er dimre, Lat and 
Gr cathedra 

dia, di (through connected with Lat. dis, dc) ‘diadem, 
diagnosis, diameter , diocese, diorama ’ Compare * dmconate ’, 
and ‘ deacon ' (Greek dial onos ) , ‘ diabolical ' and ‘ devil ’ (Gr 
diabolos, 0 E. dcofol) 

‘Diamond’ is an accidental similarity Er dxamant, Gr 
a-damant- (sco an, a) 

dl (two, twice) ‘digraph, dilemma, dipthong, diploma, 
distich’ ‘Di s-syllable* should have only ono s 
dys (hard, ill) * dysentery, dispepsia ’ 
ec, ex (from, out of) ‘ ecclesiastic, eclectic, eclipse, ecstasy , 
exegesis, exodus ’ 

en, cm, el (Gr cn, m) ‘ encyclopedia, endemic, cncrgy T , 
enthusiasm , emblem, embryo, emphasis, emporium , ellipse ’ 
epi, ep (upon) ‘epidemic, epigram, episcopal, epistlo, 
epitaph , ephemeral ’ 

eu (well) ‘ eitchanst, eulogy, euthanasia’ 

Tho v m ‘ mangel ic, -ical, -ist’, he , is duo to Latin 
hemi (Lat. semi half) ‘ 7ie;/iisphero, heimsticli ’ 
hyper (Lat sxtpcr, Germ uber, Engl over (comp vp, vpper ) 
over, beyond, excess) ‘hyperborean, hyporcntical ’ 
hypo, hyp (Lat sub • under) ‘ hypocrite, hypothec, 
hypothesis , hyphen ’ 

meta, met (among, with , after , ebango) ‘metamorphose, 
metaphor, metanhy sics ; metal, mcttlo, meteor, mefhod ’ 
micro (small) ‘miciocosm (opposed to ‘ mao ocosm ’), 
microphone, microscope 

mono, mon (alono) * monogamy, monograph, monomania, 
monotone , monarch, monody ’ 
pan, panto (all) ‘panorama, pantheism, pantomime ’ 
pora, par (beside, against) parable, paradox, puagiiph , 
pareulhesis, parholion, pansli, paiody’. 
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‘Parabola, parable, parlance, parley, parliament, parlonr, 
parole ’ — all from Gr paraboTe, some of them through low Lat. 
paralolarc, Jtal parlare, Fr parlor 
pen (round) ‘pmeardinm, penod, peripatetic ’ 

‘ Periwinkle ’ (plant) is 0 E pmewincle, pcnimcc, Fr per 
venche, Lat. pervxnca, or nncapcrvmca, from per and mncto 
(bind) ‘Periwig’ is a corruption of ‘peruke’ Neither has any 
connexion with Gr pen 

philo (friendly to) ‘pAi/o- Athenian, philo Spartan’ (Grote) 
poly (many) ‘polygamy, polygon, polytheism ’ 
pro (before) 1 problem, proem, programme, prologue 
pros (towards) ‘proselyte, prosody ’ 
pseudo (false) ‘ pseudonym, pseudo-martyr’ 
syn (comp Lat cum with), modified to syl, sym, sy 
‘ synagogue, synod, synopsis (comp Lat. ccmspcctus), syntax , 
syflablo , sympathy, system ’ 

Derivation of the Parts of Speech. 

THE KOTO 

6. Root Nouns Some Nouns are simple, 
primitive, or underived words These are sometimes 
called roots , as * eye ‘ ear ‘ hand ‘ foot ‘ cow 
‘ sheep ‘ heart/ ‘ hope ’ 

These are root words as far as concerns English grammar 
In the comparison of languages they may sometimes he traced 
to forms still more radical or fundamental. To do so is the 
province of comparative grammar, or philology 

7 Derived Nouns are formed from simple Nouns, 
from Adjectives and from Vei bs 

The means of formation are (1) Internal modification— 
change in the vowel, or in the consonants, or in hoth , (2) 
Prefixes ; and (3) Suffices or Endings. 

Adjectives are very commonly used as Nouns hy simple 
omission of tlio nouns the} should limit , but these must always 
be readily understood. Verbs are also sometimes used as 
nouns without any change- f 

8 L Nouns are derived from other Nouns 

(1) By internal modification By change of vowel, or of vowel 
and consonant, we have such derivatives as ‘ cluck ’ (0 E 
cycai, from ‘cock’), ‘kit’ (cat), ‘tip’ (top) In such cases as 
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* tip from ‘ top we must infer from the nature of tho case, 
or from analogy, which is the primitive and w Inch the derivative 

* Kit ’ and ‘ chick ’ arc abbreviations of ' kitten ’, 1 ‘ chicken 1 , 
and tho vowel cliango is owing to the influence of the final 
syllable now dropt These arc all diminutives 

(2 ) By Prefixes Already exemplified (§§ 2 5) 

(3) By Sujfixcs, Native and Classical 

(a) The following group have reached, from various original 
meanings, tho same general signification of state, quality, or 
condition In accordance with tho usual tendency, tho 
abstract name has m many cases boon taken to oxpiess col 
lectiveness, the body of individuals possessing the abstract 
quality Some examples have passed to the moro remote 
application of general or class, or ei cn material, names 

Native Suffixes —craft (strength, skill, condition) ‘ book- 
craft, priestcraft, witchcraft, u ooacraft ’ 

dom (jurisdiction, authority, condition) * Christendom, 
heathendom, kingdom (in 0 E , however, it was c ynedom see 
§ 9, 2), martyrdom, rascaldom, serfdom ’ 
hood, head (0 E had rank, condition) ‘boy hood 

brotheiliood, childhood, manhood , god head, maidenhead 
(-hood)’ 

lock (0 E lac gift, play) ‘ wcdfocA, ’ In 0 E brydlac 
(‘bndelock’, marriage), gulhlac (‘war play’, battle), Ac 
ness (stato, condition) ‘ wilderness (from vnl(d)dcor, ‘ wild 
beast’), nothingness, some thingness (Goldsmith)’ Also, 
poihaps, 1 witness ’ 

red (0 E reeden reckoning, law, condition) ‘kindred’ 
(0 E cynred, cynrcn, for cynrccdcn) , ‘hatred’ is a lato 
example (I2th cent ) ‘ Hundred’ is doubtful 

nc (rule, jurisdiction) ‘ bishopric ’ 

ship (0 E scipc shape, manner, condition) ‘ fclloww/wp, 
friendslup, guardianship, lordship, worship ( = ‘ worthslup ’) ’ 
The cluof of these suffixes— dam, hood, ship, seem to ho 
employed somewhat indiscriminately m now compounds, tho 
preference being governed probably by suitability of-Sound 
When tho same word is combined until moro than one suffix, a 
distinctive moaning is connected with eaoh compound compare 
‘ kingdom ’ and ‘ kingship ’ 

Classical Suffixes — acy (Lat atus condition, office) 

‘ celibacy, magistracy ' So ‘ curacy, papacy, &c ’ 
ade (on analogy of same suffix to verb roots) * balustrade, 
colonnade, fusilaae, lemonade ’ 
age (Fr , Lat. -aliens, ong forming adjectives), ‘homage 
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peerage, vassalage, voyage , brokerage, mileage , ccllarayc , 
foliage, hcibage , cott age, personage ’ 
archy (Gr , rule) ‘ squir oarchy ’ 

ate (Lat.. a tus, 4th decL , office) ‘consular, nnrshnlate, 
piotectorato ’ Compare acy 1 Celibate, magistiate, potout 
ate ’, aro concrete applications 

Clde (Lat cidvam, -murder) ‘ma.tnadc, legicido, suicide ’ 
Shelley has ‘ libcrticide ' 

cracy (Gr -hralia , rule) ‘democracy, ochlocracy, pluto 
cracy , bureaucracy, mobocracy ’ 
cy (see acy) ‘ advocacy, bankruptcy, colonelcy, onsigney ’ 
me (Lat i nr) ‘ discipline, doctnne, medicine , famino ’ 
ism (as from Greek verbs in izo , see ma S in, § 10, 

3, (3)) ‘ absenteeism, despotism, journalism, materialism, 

pietism 1 

mony (Lat -mon la, mm , ) * ccro mony, matrimony, patn 
mony, testimony ’ ' 

ry, ery (Lat ana, tna, Fr (c)ni) ‘carpentry, chivalrj, 
devilry, knaverj, poetry 1 So ‘ bulfooneiy, coquetry, popery, 
rivalry ’ 

ty (Lat tat cm, Fr tS) * authority, city’ So, ‘laity’ 
y (I, at alus, 4tli dccl ) 1 county, duchy ’ 

y (Gr and Lat cm, %a, Fr re) ‘barony, energy, euphony, 
Italy, monarchy, phantasy (fancy ) ' 
y (Lat -ium) ‘mastery, ministry, mysteiy’ So, ‘ burglary, 
fishery, robbery’ 

Other cases m -y arc seen m acy, arch y, - crac y, mon y 

(i 5 ) The next group oontams examples of endings whose 
pri vail mg force is diminutive There must have been some 
pow orful motives at work to lead to so many forms of expressing 
diminution In this caso we must look to the feelings oven 
more than to the intellect The two strong sentiments — 
endearment and contempt — are gratified by these modes of 
designating things They are also applied to the young of all 
living beings, and to the instances of things occurring below 
the average size Many of the terms have now lost thoir 
diminutive force, and are applied to discriminate things 
specifically or genencally different, so that the emotional 
impulses have here, as in other instances, contributed to oxtend 
the number of words available for the objects of nature and art 

Native Suffixes — k, ock (damn.) ‘bulled, hillock, hawk 
(0 E Iwjoc ) 1 Patronymics ‘ Pollock (Paul), Willock, 
AYillox’ In Scotch, -id ‘Iasstd’ as well ns ‘lassock’ ^ 
lkm, kin ( ock + -n) ‘ booti/au, mannikin , firkin (four), 

lambkin, xiapkm ’ Patronymics 'DawJtin(s) (David) , Haw 
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kin(s) (Hal, Henry), Ferkm(s), Pcterkm, Tomlnn, Tomkyns , 
Wilhin(s) , Watkui(s) (Wat, Waltor) ’ 

mg (nasalized -l, dimm ) ‘ fartlmig (fourth), titlung (titho, 

tenth), nding (Yorkshire , for * i/; tiding ’ ‘tlmd’ = ‘tlnrd ’) 
Patronymics ‘ iEthelwulfiwg, Wccting’, and regularly m 
oldest English So ‘ oetheling ’ , ‘ Icing ’ (0 E cynnig, cing) is 
not certain 

lin g (= Z mg) ' duchZtng, gosling, sipiircling, yearling ’ 
y, le ‘ baby, Willy , lassie, lass-icl i c ’ Tins ending may 
be regarded as a weaker mode of L (och, kc ) 
en * chicken (cock), kitten (cat), maiden ’ 
fill (full , the opposite of diminution) ‘ cap/itZ, handful, 
pocketful ’ 

Classical Suffixes — aster ‘oleaster (mid olivo), pinaster, 
pilaster (pillar only partly shown), poctaslci (inferior poet) ’ 
cule, cle, ule, le, el, ll (Lat culwm, ulus, ellus , ilhis, Lc ) 

‘ anunalcuZe, icticule , particZe (parcel), tubeicule, uncle, ion 
tncle, ycrsicle , globuZe, nodule, pilule , castZc, chapcZ, libel, 
morsel, tossel (aaseuZ ar), codictZ, pugilist ’ ‘Gull’, Fi 
grille, is Lat craticula 

r-el, er-el ‘ cockerel, mackerel, pickerol (pike) ’ 
isk (Gr tsloi) ‘ astcrot, basilisk, obelisk ’ 
t, ct, ot (Fr cl, die, ot, otic ) ‘billet, casket, cirdit, 

coionet, lancet, pocket, ticket, turret, ballot, chariot' 

1 et ‘ looklcZ, nngict, leaflet, specchlct ' 

(c) A third group contains some endings that oxpicss an 
ciqcnl or person, or an instrument or thing, connected i\ ith the 
object that the root word names 

Native Suffixes — le ‘ thimble ’ (thumb) 

lack, lock, ley (0 E leac, ‘leek’, ‘plant’) ‘garZtck, 
ib n/oct, hemlock , barZey’ ‘Cowslip’ is puhaps a comiption 
of ‘ cow’s leek ' 

man, woman ' dhmehman, woman, countryman, prize 

man ’ 

en (See Intlevion, Gender, § 5) ‘vixen ’ (fox) 
er ‘bench cr, executioner, glover, hatter, islander, 71- 
poundor, tlirec docker, porringer 1 ‘ Fnnt er ci ' has double 

ending Through French mfluonce come ‘clothier, lawyer’, kt 
Ster ‘ songster, tonguestcr , roadster ’ 

Classical Suffixes — ad, id (Gr and Lat ad , -id , of, or 
belonging to , names of descendants and of poems) ‘ IlincZ 
(Ihon), Sestind (Sestos) , zEnenZ (2Eneas) ’ * HeraclicZ, Ncroid ’ 

a go (Lat. , cp ago § 13) * farr ago, plumbago, virago, 

uiffin, lau-Kgwi-ous, oleaginous’ ‘Cnrtilago’ (Lat cai- 
lllago) 
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al, el, (See § 13) ‘ canal (chamneZ), funeral, general, hospital 

(hotel), jewel, material, &c ’ , all onginally adjectives 
an, am, h-c (See Adjectives from Nouns, § 13) ‘gram 
mariau, libramn , chaplain, villain , campaign ' Funda- 
mentally an adjective formation 
ar, er, or, eer, xer, ary (Lat -anus, Fr -airc, -icr) 

‘ scholar, vicar , butler, carpenter, cellarer, draper, messenger 
plover, prisoner, sorcorer, squire (older ‘ squyer ’), treasurer, 
usher , chancellor, proprietor , brigadier, chandelier , engineer, 
mountaineer , digmtary, functionary, missionary ’ 
ar, er, ry, ary (Lat anum, place or thing) ‘cellar, 
charter, exemplar (sampler) , dower, larder, saucer", dowry, 
vestry , aviary, granary, library, seminary, vocabulary ’ 

‘ Armory ' 

ard (N Fr ard, Germ hart, 0 E heard intensive) 
‘coward (Lat cauda, ‘tail’, cp Ital. codardo lins no 
connexion with ‘ cow ’), staggard, tankard , Savoyard! , 
Leonard’ ‘Gizzard’ is assimilated from Fr gcsicr, Lat rjigenum 
‘ Lizard ’ is French lizard, Lat laccrla 
ate (substances) ‘ ctratc, caihonatc, hydrate’ 
brum (La 4- , place) ‘ candela hrum, cerebrum ’ 
cb, ge (Let -icus, -tea) ‘ perch, porch , forge, serge 
Ciae (Lat cida, killer) ‘ matncicZc, regn ulo ’ 
crat (Gr , ruler) ‘ democial, plutocrat ’ 
em * casern, cistern, tavern ’ 

ess (Lat issa, Fr cssc see Inflexion, Gender, § 5) 

1 baroness, duchess, manageress, poetess ’ 
eSS, IS, ese, (Lat crisis, of, belonging to) ‘burgess, 
marquis (marquess), Milanese, Siamese’ Onginally adjectives 
seo § 11 

-1C, tic (onginally adjective ending) ‘clene (clerk), mystic, 
logic(s), mathematics, mctaphysic(s) &c. 

ma, me (Gr me, Lat ma seo Inflexion, Gender, § 5) 

‘ heioiue, Josephine- , czarina ’ 
me, m (substances fundamentally adjective ending) 

‘ casune, fluonne, pepsine, tannin’ 

1st (on the analogy of nouns from Greek verbs in izo) 

‘ art ist, call mist, oxcursiomst, flonst, monarchist, pianist, 
tobacconist, tolerationist ’ 

1st er ‘ bar-r-isi er, chor-ui er, sophister ’ 
lte, it (Gr ties, Lat ita) ‘cosmopolite, hopbte, Israelite, 
Neapolitan, Jesuit’ And in scientific names of substances 
‘ ammonite, dolomite, wobstento ’ 

IX, Seo tnx, below 

on, eon. ion, oon, one (Lat -on-, -icm- persons, animals, 
or things, like to or connected with the object denoted by the 
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root word, sometimes diminutive, sometimes augmentative) 

‘ contimare, champion, matron, patron , falcon, stallion , 
^scutcheon, gallon, pennon (pennant), talon, balloon, bassoon 
"musketoon, saloon, trombone ’ 1 Pawn ’ (chessman) is Fr pion, 

Ital pedone 

ry, ery (Lot ana, ena , Fr (c)nc collective) ‘buttery, 
ea\ airy, pm try , drapery, Enghshry, gentry, machinery, 
masonry, musketry, peasantry, poultry ’ 
tor (See verb roots) ‘ gladiator, janitor ’ 
trix (== tor- ix, fern of - tor see verb roots) ‘jam tr ix, 
propnetrix ’ 

„ y (Lat -turn placo) * auditory, dormitory, Tcgistnry ’ 

9. n Nouns are derived from Adjectives, by 
means of suffixes 

(a) The chief formation yields abstract nouns 
Native Suffixes — Tho following two are the principal • 
ness This is by far the ciiiof suffix for converting the 
adjective into the corresponding abstract "noun ‘ boldness, 
goodness, kindness, sharpness, whiteness’. There arc manj 
hundreds of these compounds in English. 

th, t (same as the participial ending -d) ‘ breads (broad), 

dearth, depth, drought (dry), health (hale), height (formerly 
also ‘hightli’), length (long), strength, sloth, width' The 
rowel is shortened or otherwise changed, nnd sometimes 
the final consonant of the adjective is also modified 
Tho othor abstract suffixes aro loss used 
dom * freedom, lmlidom, wisdom ’ ‘ Kingdom ' is a new 

formation on the basis of 0 E crjncdom, ‘royal (cyne) juns 
diction or authority {dom, doom) ’ 
hood ‘falsehood, hardihood, likelihood’ * Livelihood ’ 
once menut ‘ liveliness’, but it has taken tho placo of ‘lifiode’ 
( hfladu , ‘ life-leading ’), ‘means of living’ 

S ‘bliss’ is for bliths, from ‘blithe ’ 

ship * hardship ’ 

Classical Suffixes — acy (see y) 
cracy (Gr , rule) ‘ aristocracy, autocracy, oligocracy ’ 
ice, lse, ess (Lat. it-ia , Fr ice, isc, esse) ‘justice, malice , 
Franchise, merchandise , prowess, nebes (for ‘ nehess ’) ’ 
ism (§ 10, III , (3)) ‘absolutism, conventionalism, optimism, 
pessimism, romanticism, truism (concrete) ’ 
lence, lenc y (from - lent) ‘ corpulence, opulence, turbulence, 
turbu lenc-y, virulcnco ’ 

mon-y (Lat mon-ia, -mm) ‘ acn many, sanctimony ’ 
nee, nc y (Lat nt-ia, Fr nc-c from impf part -nt) 
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* abundance, brilliance, -anc-y, delinquency, eminence, cnc y, 
evidence, precedence, -oncy ’ 
ry, ery bravery, finery, pleasantry* 
tude (Lat tud-(in) em) ‘ apti Hide, cortitudo, lassitude, 
magnitude, multitude, quietude (for quiet tude), plenitude * 

‘ Custom ' is eonsuctudmem, Fr coutumc 
ty (Lnt. tat cot, Fr t£) ‘beau ty, bounty, certainty, chanty, 
cruelty, faculty, fidelity (fealty), honesty (for honest ty), liberty, 
punty, socunty (surety), variety ’ 
y (Gr and Lat in, Fr ic) ‘misery, perfidy, philosophy, 
efficacy, delicacy, pnvacy, &c. 

For other cases of -y, see Tcnc y, mon-y, nc-y, above 

(i) A few suffixes expresses agent or person, or instrument or 
related object 

Native Suffixes — er, star ‘ Britisher, foreigner, plnloso 
pher, youngster ’ 

ing, lin g (often dimin ) * sweeting, wlnting , darting (dear), 

firstling, youngling, weakling’ ‘Scantling’ is an assimilation 
of Fr echantillon, which is a dimm. from a noun, and has 
notlung to do with ‘ scant ’ 

Classical Suffixes — arch (Gr , ruler) ‘ hierarcA, monarch ’ 
ary (Lat an-us,-um) ‘ adversary, secretary , mortuary ’ 
ate (like participles m -atus) ‘ candidate * 
crat (Gr , ruler) ‘ aristocrat, autocrat ’ 

1 st (on analogy of nouns from Gr verbs m -vib) ‘ economist, 
optimist punst royalist, specialist’ 
n, an, am, en, in, on (om) (Lat -an , -hi-, Ac.) ‘dean, 
fountain, mountain , alien, dozen, sovereign , chaw, vermin , 
damson (damascene), venom , clarion, onion, simple t-on ’ Most 
of these arc originally adjectives 
S ter (Lat ) ‘ master ( magislcr), minister ’ 

t, lt(e), 0t(e) (Gr -tes, Lat -to) ‘ hermit (eremite), idiot, 
patriot, Cypriote’ 

10 III Nouns arc derived from Verbs 

(1) By internal modification 

(a) By chango of vowel ‘band, bond (from ‘bind’), food 
(feed), stroke (striko) ’ 

(h) By modifying the final consonant ‘ belie/ (beliere), ditch 
(dig), spcee/i (spenh)’ 

(e) By modifying both voxocl and consonant ‘ choice (choose), 
bleach (break), life (lire), watcli (wake), breath (breathe), loss 
(lose), hilt (hold)’ 
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(2) By Prefixes (^§ 2 5) Tim process is indirect * income, 
outcome, outturn, oiertum, Lc ' 

(3) By SuJfO.es. 

(a) Expressing agent or person, or instrument or related 
object 

h nine Suffices —1, el, le * bead A* , Lectio (tlic animal), Ton l ' 

‘ Beet le (mullet), bridle, bundle, girdle, nee d le, riddle, saddle, 
sin l, scttlo (seat), shovef, sickle, skittles, spin d le, stile (0 I, 
shod), whittle’ 

i-mg (diminutive , sometimes passive) * changeling, foster 
ling, hireling, suckling’ 

111, 01H ‘barm (bear), bloom (blow), gleam (glow), qualm 
(quell), seam (soar), team (tow) , blossom (blow), bosom, bottom, 
fathom ’ 

man. ‘hangman’ ‘Ploughman, watchman, workman ’, 
kc , may come from nouns 

D, en, on (pastpartie. ending) ‘baim (bear), beacon (bcik), 
bnraen (bear), heaven fhuvu), mam (may, OE mag, ‘be 
great'), son (— bairn), tlmno (0 E tlicg(c)n, then, from verb = 
‘sene'), token (from verb = ‘show’), waggon, wain (from 
0 E i regan, ‘ to carry ’)’ 

nd (OE impf part ending) ‘ fiend (from fian, ‘to bate’), 
friend (0 1 freond, from fircon, ‘to love *)’ ‘Errand (from verb 
= * lie quick ’), wind (from uib « ‘ blow’)’ 

t, ar, er, or ‘Inker, boor, builder, delver, digger, idler, 
jdanUr, printer, singer, speaker, beggar (fonnorly ‘ logger ’), 
liar , sailor (0 E ‘sailer’)’ ‘Bovver, chopper, coolti, dis 
claimer, finger, lair, rejoinder, reminder, roller, stair, stieutnrr, 
timber * 

ster (see Inti, union, Gender, §5) • ‘ baxter (OE. leresdre, 
from ‘bake’), brewstor, dcemstei or dempster (judge, m lsl< of 
Jinn and in Channel Isl mds 0 E deman, to deem or jutlgi), 
punster, rhymester, spinster, throwster' 

til, t, d (post partic. ending) ‘ wrcaf/i. , cleft, gift; blndc, 
brand, deed (do), flood, seed (sow)’ Cp nbslrnots m tin sc 
endings 

tiler, ter, der 'fnthcr, mother, daughter’ ‘Bhdrfci, 
blister (blow), feit/io (from verb = ‘ fly '), fodder, ladder (Horn 
verb «=* ‘climb’), rudder (row) ’ 

Classical Suffixes — ade, ad 0 (sea below (2)) ‘ renegade, 

desperado ’ 

ard, art (sec § 3 , nuved up with senso of ngoncy) ‘ blink 
ard, ling g art (formerly ' brnggard ’), laggard , pomaid ’ 

bnlum (Eat ), bllle, bio * 1 > edmlum, vesti bale, fa lie, stable, 
vocable’ *bra, as in ‘ vcrlc&ra ’, is a slight modilication foi 
euphony 
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culum (Lat ), cule, cle , slightly modified to crum (Lat), 
clue ‘ curriculum , ridicule , mira cle, article, vehicle , fill 
crum, simulacrum , sepulture ' 
pie (Lat pulum) ‘ exampZe, temple ’ 

Compare also -tram 

ee (Lat p part -alus, -ala, Fr <f,-e'c) ‘legatee’ So, 
‘absentee, committee, consignee, devotee, payee, refugee ’ 
ma, m, me, S in (Gr and Lat, -rna, -mos (mus), -s m ) 
diploma, poem, problem, scheme, theme , chasm, spasm, 
biptism, ennsm, pnsm, isthmus, cosmos, microcosm’ The s 
belongs originally to derivatives from Greek verbs in -t so 
Many of these words are, in the first instance, abstract , as 
‘ baptism, spasm ’ 

mils, m, me (Lat -mus, kc , instrumental agency) ‘ animus, 
arm, fame, flame, fume ’ 

men, me, m (Lat men, passive subject) ‘specimen, crime, 
volume, charm, germ (german)’ ‘Noun’ is from ‘no men’, 
tin ough French 

mnus, mn (La,, mnus, La , passive subject) ‘ alumnus, 
autumn, column ’ 

n, ne (Lat -n-us,-a,-um , Gr nos, kc , , ‘possessing’, cognate 
tilth -n, en of p part) ‘fane, pen, plain, plane, reign, sign, 
throne ’ 

ndum (Lat ), nd (gerund ) ' memorandum , dcodamf, 

multiplicand, reprimand, viand , devidend, legend, prebond ’ 
nt (Lat impf part ) ‘ defend ant, merchant, servant , 

ai cident, agent, current, student’ Cp Adjectives m -nt, many of 
u Inch become nouns, sometimes with change of ‘ -ent ’ to ‘ -ant ’ 
ion, on, eon, oon (Lat -on-, kc ) ‘ legion, region , dra 

gon, glutton, lesson (lection), mason, pig eon , buffoon, spittoon ’ 
Cp abstracts 

ess (s-'c. Inflexion, Gender, § 5) * caterers, murderess, pro 
curcss ’ The fom. ending replaces, mstead of being added to, 
tlio masc endmg ‘ Empress ’ is an assimilation , contracted, 
through French, from impcralriccm ( tnx) 
t, ate, lt(e), s(e), ce, te, nte (Lat parts of verbs) ‘ advo 
calc, curate, legate, mandate (Cp ade) , debt, convent, dfesert, 
fact, fruit, insect, jet, joint, post, rent, tract, vcidict , spouse, 
assize, expense, fosse, response, verso , sauce, source , note, 
vote , statute, tribute ’ 

t, te (Gr tes, Lat la) ‘ apostate, comet, planet ’ 

S t, ast, 1st (tho -s belongs originally to the Greek terb) 
‘ dikast, enthusiasm , baptist, catechist, Clmst ’ Similar forma 
turns from nouns and adjectives by ist are abundant 
t or, S or, or, er (Lat, Uorcm, s orem, Fr leur, scu~, kc ) 

‘ creditor, debtor, doctor, factoi, monitor, victor , censor, 
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sponsor, successor ’ ‘ Author ’ is a misspelling of Lit nod 0 E 

audor ‘Emperor, governor, juror, Lc ’ ln\c been curtailed 
‘Er’ has often usurped the pheo of -or 'interpreter (Lit in- 
terprdaCorem), lever, prcachor, i.c ’ 
t-or y, s or-y, or, our, er (Eat t or mm, s or mm , Fr 
-oir(e)) * auditor)/, dormitory, oratory, refectory , mirror, ru: or, 
scissors , parlour , censer, counter, laver ’ 
trrnn, tre, ter, S t-r (Lat (rum) ‘ rostrum, spectre, cloister, 
monster ' 

y, ey (Let. p part, ala, Fr id) ‘army, nsscmbl), distnn, 
entry, jelly, jetty, jury, levy, quarry , chimney, cove), mcdloj ’ 
y (Fr -re)* ‘battery’. 

(2) Expressing Action, with frequent now applications to con- 
crete meanings 

Katnc Svjftxcs — mg (0 E. ung verbal nouns) 'beginning, 
blessing (0 t blclsung), cleansing, drawing, ending, meeting, 
reasoning, suffering, writing’ 

ledge (0 E, lac, seo lock, § 8) 1 kno wtodye (O H cnaiclac, 

tnowlech)' 

ter ’ langlitor, slaughter 

th,t (post partic. ending) 'birth (bear), broth (brew), earth 

S ear, ' to plough’), filtli (file), growth, ruth (me), tilth , draught, 
Inft, flight, frost, thought’ 

Classical Suffixes — ad, ado, ada, ado (Eat atus, a ‘ad’ 
for Fr adc , ‘ado’ Ital through Fr , ‘ada’, ‘ado’, Span) 

‘ ballad, salad , barricade, blockade, escapade, promonadc, 
tirado , armada , bravado ’ 

age (Lat -aheum, Fr age orig ndjictiro ending, then 
colkctn e, finally abstract) ‘breakage, carringe, clear ago, mess 
age, mamage, passage, tillago ’ 

al (Lat alts, cp age) ‘nrrua?, committal, donial, re- 
moval, reversal, revival, upheaval, withdrawal’ 

ol, le (Lat -cla) ‘ cam! to, enutet, quarrel, tut,/ age ’ 

IgO (Lat cp ago, § 8) ‘impet/yo, rcitigo , on gin (Lat 
origvncm) 

in, me (Lat 7na) ‘nun , rapine ’ 

ment (Lat mcnlum) ‘ attainment, argument bewilderment, 
conlinement, fulfilment, impalement torment ’ New forma- 
tions, like somo of tho foregoing, aro very abundant Thoy at 
tend btrougly to bo used m the concrete application , os 
‘argument, document, instrument ornament’ 
mon y (Gr and Lot mon-ia, -min) 1 alimony, hnrmom , 
parsimony' (for ‘parcimony’, from verb paico, or from adj 
parens) 

HCO (Seo nouns from Adjectives) Now formations from vorb 
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roots are plentiful ‘ aXhance, insistence (-ence), remembrance, 
tamauce, v anancc , existence, occurrence ’ 

or, OUT (Lat orem, Fr cur) ‘clamour, err or, favour, 
honour, labour ' 

SIS, sy, se (Gr and Lat sis, Fr sic, sc) * analysis, basis, 
mctamoi phosis, periphrasis, thesis , epilepsy, hypocrisy, palsy 
(paralysis), poesy , base, dose, ellipse, phrase ’ 
t, lt(e), s(e), Ac. (seo above) ‘ appetite, audri, credit, habit, 
mont , desSri, quest, applause, course, lapse, uso, access, pio 
cess ’ Seo also forms in -acij and -y 
t ion, s ion, ion, son, som, ation (Lat -onem, Fr on) 
‘action, conviction, dotation, fiction, lotion, restitution, 
station , cession, convulsion, fusion, oppression , contagion, 
oblivion, opinion, suspicion , fashion (faction), poison (potion), 
reason (ration), season, treason (tradition), venison ’ ‘ ltensom’ 

is through Fr from Lat. rcdemplidncm The ending -ation 
gives the appearance of derivation from veibsof the arc con 
lugation ‘ botheration, insultation ’ , and especially with -fic- 
beforo it ‘ glonfication, mystification ’, corresponding to verbs 
n -fy, ‘glori fy, mystify’, which modify the Lat, form -fac- or 
-Jlc- under Fioncli niflucnco 

t uie, sure, (Iiat -ura, often becoming concrete) ‘cap- 
ture, censure, composure, fissure, gesture, posture, pressure , 
adventure, aperture, creature, discomfiture embrasure, failure, 
forfeiture, lecture, picture, seizure, soiluro’ ‘Ann our’ (Lat. 
amatura) ' Sovcral words tako this ending by assimilation 
‘ leisure, pleasure, treasure ’ 

y, lum, (Lat. turn) ‘ colloquy, study , odium ’ New 
formations ' delivery, discovery, inquiry and many others 
Compare similar abstracts from nouns 
For other cases of y, see -mon-y, above. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

II Derived Adjectives are formed from Nouns, 
from other Adjectives, and from Verbs 

Noun3 arc very largely used as adjectives without any change 
of form. Voibs are very sparingly employed in the same way 

I. Adjectives are derived from Nouns, by means 
of Suffixes 

Native Suffixes — d, ed (past partic ending * endowed, 
furnished with ’) ‘ certificated, feathored, experienced, gifted, 

moneyed, ragged, sainted, skilled ’ Especially common when 
an adjective accompanies the noun ‘ close-fisted, left-handed, 
middle aged, right-minded, wrong hoaded, tec. 
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n en (‘of’ or ‘ belonging to* , material) ‘brazen, flaxen, 
golden, leathern, oaken, waxen, wheaton, wooden, woollen ’ 
er-H ‘oast-er-n, northern, southern, western’ 
er-ly (compile -ly, bolou) ‘ sisterly, kc ’ 
fast (0 E fast, him) ‘100 tfast, shamefast (usually spelled 
‘ sham cfaccd ’), stedfost ’ 

ful ' aw/uZ, careful, gainful, hopeful, truthful ’ 
lSh (possessmg some leading quality of tho noun , attached 
to , belonging to) ' bookish, boyish, foolish, selfish, si n ish , 
Englwfi, AVels/i, Dutc/i’ 

less (0 E leas, ‘loose’, pnvation or negation) 'artless, 
cheerless, fearless, friendless, lawless, senseless, sleepless ’ 
like, ly (resemblance, likeness) ‘ cluldliko, courtly, godlike, 
lordly, lovely, manliko, manly, y early , warlike ’ 
some (0 E. -sum, Geim -sum , another form of ‘ same ’ , 
possessing tho quality of tho noun) ‘ adventuresome, burden- 
some, delightsome, handsome’ 

Ward (becoming, turned in the direction of) ‘ liomoicard, 
landward, southward’ These words are piobably to be con- 
sidered as adverbs 

y, ey (the quality of tho nou. ) ‘ airy, balmy, cloudy, 

Qowery, foggy’, grassy, lofty, oily, seedy, silvery, wntory, kc. ’ 

Classical Suffixes —able (Seo § IS) * fashionable, marketable, 
objoctionnblo serviceable ’ 

-c, ac, 1 C, -tic, -ge (Gr and Lat -re-, -ivy) ‘demoniac, 
maniac , Britannic, civic, clone, dogmatic, genone, magic, 
mystic, public, schismatic, strategic , aquatic, Asiatic, domestic, 
fanatic, lunatic’. "With -ist ‘churactonsfrc, feticbistic, mcdium- 
lstic, ntuabstic’ 

"With additional ending * clone al, magical, mystical, 
pragmatre-at , bellrc ose ’ 

1 Savaye ’ is Lat silva tic us, through Er sauv age 
-d, id (Gr cidcs , like) ‘alkaloid, ovoid, typhoid' 
form (Lat -form is) * dendriform, penniform, poriform ’ 

-1, al, el, ll(e), le, (Lat dlis, elis, -Mis) ‘annual, capital, 
literal, nominal, regal , additional, professional, regimental, 
kc , cruel, civil, gentile (gentle, genteel), hostile, jaunty, 
puenlo , hum-b le ’ Yoiy many adjectives m -al are converted 
into nouns (See § 8 ) 

Occasionally al is added to or takes tho place of other endings 
Especially it is added to -re (Seo ahovo) ‘ bihbc al, cubical, 
logic al (‘logic’ having become a noun) Cp ‘ cdlcsl-i-al (Lat 
cal cst-is), fest-iw al (Lat fesi-iv us), pater-n-al (Lat pater-nus) ’ 
lent (Lat lentus) ‘ corpulent, fraudulent, opulont, somno 
lent, turbulent’ 

XL, an, ane, lan (Lat. anus, Fr an, am, ame, ten) ‘ human, 
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pagan , American-, Elizabethan, Roman , humane, mundane, 
urbane , Christian, Ciceronian, prretonan , Neapolitan, cosmo 
politan ’ 

There aro numerous now formations without referenco to the 
original Latin ending * barbarian (Lat -us), Connthian, 
Etruscan, plebeian, Unitarian , civilian (Lat -is), equestrian 
( cslris), pedestrian , Spenserian, Walpohan ’ 

-n, an eous, an ean, aign, eign, en, (Lat an cm, Fr am) 

' contemporaneous, spontaneous, subterranean, champaign, 
foreign (older ‘foren’), sudden’ 

-n, ene, me (Lat. -en-, -in-) ‘ terrene , Nazarene , adaman 
tine, asinine, bovine, divine, equine, feline, marine, saline , 
Jugurthme ’ 

-r, ar, ary (Lat nns) , ‘ particular, perpendicular, popular, 
regular, sccul ir , military, palmary ’ 

-r, ary, ari-OUS, an-an (Lat anus) arbitrary, custom 
ary, hereditary, honorary, imaginary, lcgionnry, parliamentary, 
revolutionary, tributary , gregarious, nefarious , valetudm-an 
an, lntitudmarmn, utilitanan v 

ese (Lat. ensis, Itah esc) ‘ Chinese, Maltese , Johnsonese ’ 
‘Courteous’ (0 Fr curias) has assimilated itself to -ous 
* Peasant ’ is Fr paysan , Lat pagensis 
esque, -ice, -IS (Lat tscus, Fr csqrn cp Engl ish) 
‘arabesgue, grotesque. Moresque (‘momcc’ or ‘ moms ’ dance, 
= ‘ MoortsA. '), picturesque, statuesque ’ 

ose, OUS (Lat osus, Fr eux, crux) ‘operose, schistose, 
vorboso , calamitous, envious, glonous, penlous, pernicious, 
studious, victonous ’ New formations aro abundant ‘ avari- 
cious, burglarious, felonious, murderous, rapturous, si imlcrous, 
uproanous, wondrous , contentious, contradictious, disputa 
tious, ostentatious’ 

For Lat -us ‘ consangnineous (Cp ‘ sanguine ’), decorous, 
igneous, noxious, uxorious’ 

For Lat -is ‘ illustrious, scurrilous ’. 

Added to -ac- ‘ farm -ae-e ous (Lat ac e us), gallinaceous, 
herbaceous’ , so ‘carbonaceous, crustaceous, pearlaceous ’ To 
-an * greg -ar x-ous (Lat ar-i-us), nefauous, precanous ’ To 
- 1 C ‘ bell loose ' To -fer- ‘aun -fer ous (Lat -fer), car- 
boniferous ’ To ger- ‘ armi ger-ous (Lat -gcr), plumigerous ’ 

‘ Boisterous ’ (0 h. boslms), ‘ courteous ’ (see ese), and ‘ right 
eous’ (for ‘nght-wise’, 0 E nhliois), are assimilations 
t (Lat tus) ‘ honesi, modest, robust ’ 
t, ate, ute (on analogy of participles) ‘ delicate, dentate, 
laureato , astute, comuto ’ So, ‘ affectionate, (com-)passionato ’ 
time (Lat_ (imiu) ‘ maxil,une , legiltm-ate ’ 
ive (Lat »i ins') ‘ festwe, furtive, mstmctive ’ 
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y (Lnt hu% I'r if) ‘jolly, massy (massue), testy’ 
y (Lat i us, ns if added to nouns in -lor, sor) ‘accessory, 
amatory, hortatory, mnnditory, persuasory \ 

12. II Adjectives are formed from other Ad- 
jectives, paitly by Prefixes, and partly by Suffixes 

Prefixes — Both Natavo and Classical Pre fives have already 
(§§ 2 5 ) been exemplified ' a wear) , n one, olci confident, un 
able, dogmatic, -wicldy, Ac.’ ‘ Co tcinunous, denu-pagan, 
dis conrteoos, -creditable, -interested, pissionitc, iZ-hberal, 
t mi mutable, in attentive, inter-colonial, -national, non sequa 
cions, post dilunan, yre-scicntific, preter natural, sub acid, super - 
fine, iiipra-ronal, nttra-C’uthohc, phxlo-1 urkish ’ 

Native Suffixes — fold ' tenfold, sixty fold, manifold 
lsh (dnmmitn o ‘ slightly ’) ‘ blackisA, dullish ' 

ly 'cleanly, dead!), elderly, goodly, likely, lonely, only 
(one), sickly', weakly’ 

some ‘daiksome, irksome, lissomo (lithe), loncsomo 
teen ( - ten) ‘ thirteen, nineteen ’ 

til, d (ordinal numbers) ‘four Ih, fifth, htindrcdtA , third’ 
ty (ten) ‘ twenty, thirty, ninety’ 

Classical Suffixes.— ard, heart (§8) ‘dullard, sweetheart, 
wizard’ 

-C, XC (§ 11) Added to ens- ‘ for ens ic (Lnt. forensis cp 
ese) To -est ‘ ugr cst-ic (Lat agreshs cp ‘majestic’) 
lque (Lat -icus, hr iquc) 'unique' 

], al (§ 11) Added to -ic ‘ angel-ic al, canonical, comical, 
historical, whimsical ’ Often tho form m -ic does not now 
exist. To -id (Gr cid-, § 11) ‘ amymlalo ul-al, ovoidnl ’ To 
-r n- ‘ eternal (Lat alcrmis), lnfernnT, nocturnal ’ To -es t 
‘ ccl-c.yt i al ’ (Lat cad est is) To -str- ‘ tcrr-cslr-i-al ’ (Lat 
(-cslns) 

*1, el (Lat e llus, ic.) 1 novel' 

-n, an, ain, ic., en (Lat an-, cn §11) ‘mean, tertian, 
veteran , certain, alien, dozon’ 

Added to -an- ‘ antiqu-an-an, septuagenarian ’ To -ic 
publ-ie-an , patr-ic i an, tnbuu icmu ' To estr- ‘equestr- 
ian, pedestrian ’ 

pie, ble (Lat plex, ‘fold*) ‘ simple, douMc (Lat duplex), 
treble, tnple, quadruple, quintuple, ic ’ 

r, ar (Lat dm) * singular ’ ‘ Similar ' is for Lat svmil-is 

-r, ary (Lat arms) ' primary, sccondaiy, solitary 
OUS (§ 11) ‘ precipitous, wrongous ’ 

Added to -ac , ic-, -an-, fer-, ger- . sco § n 
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et, ette (Fr ) ‘ bran ette, dulcet, rassot ’ 

t, ate (§11) 'aureate, candidate (orig an adj ), roseate, 
intun ate, legitim ate 1 

13 m Many Adjectives are formed from Verbs 

(1) The Participles, imperfect and perfect, of tho Veib are 
often converted into Adjectives ‘ a paying occupation’, ‘a 
roaring lion’, ‘outlying districts’, 'a seeming discrepancy’, 
* conquered provinces ‘ departed spirits ’, ' the doomed ship ’ 
‘escaped criminals’, ‘ pent up energy’, ‘ runaway horses ‘Ins 
bounden duty ‘molten gold 1 , ‘untaught, wncomfoited, twifed' 
‘Uncouth ’ is literally ‘unknown ’ 

(2) Adjectives aro formed from Verbs by Suffixes 

Native Suffixes — ful ‘forgetful, wakeful ’ Compare 0 E 
forqitol, leacal Tho -ful is an assimilation 

le ‘ brittle, fiek/c (0 E. ficol,) nimbfc (0 E numol) ’. 
less ‘ oxhausttm, quenchless, shunless ’ 
r, er • ‘bitter (bite), slippcr-y ’ 

some 1 buxom (= bugh some, from bugan, ‘ to bow ’), 
meddlesome, noisome (Fr noisif), tircsomo ' 
t (past partic. ) ‘ bright, nglit, swift ’ 

y ‘ blowy, doughty (from dugan, ‘ to bo able, to provail ’), 
shaky, sticky, sultry ( siccltcr-y ) ’ 

Classical Suffixes — id (Lat -Idus) , ‘an d, candid, frigid, 
humid, rapid, splondid, timid, turbid’ 

‘ Feat ’, Fr net , is Lot mtidus 

-1, b-1, bile, able, Xble, (l)le (Lat. (-&) il is), able , mostly 
passive, somotimes active) ‘ mobile , commcndaWe, laudable, 
probable , crcdiWc, defensible, homble, plausible, ternlde , 
fco blc (Lat fie blits), noble, stable, i olublo , faille, fissile, 
fragile (frail), versatile , able (formerly ‘ Ziablo ’, Lat hob ills) ’ 
Numeious new formations ‘attainable, bebcvaolo, crodiblo, 
changeable (mutable), eatable (edible), killablo, maintainable, 
renovtible, thinkable, warrantable’ 

-nd, und, bund, cund, ond (Lat , gerund form, parti- 
cipial sense) ‘fa cund, jocund, moribund, rotund (round), 
rubicund, see ond, vagabond. 

lit (Lat impf. part ) ‘ abundant, distant, constant dormant, 

eminent, latent, provident (prudent), urgent ’ 

-r, re (Lat -r-) ‘ clear, dire, meagre, pure ’ 

OUS ‘ conscious (Lat -us), omnivorous, superfluous, 
viviparous ’ 

Added to -ac- ‘ cap ac ions (Lat -ac-s), fallacious, tenacious 
U OUS (Lat u-us ~ vus, particip sense, aotivo or passive) 
‘congmnw, conspicuous, deciduous, ingenuous ul OUS (Lat 

9 
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ul-us, proao to , participial sense) ‘ bibulous, credulous, garni 
lous, querulous, sedulous ’ it 10US (Lat ic ms, Lc , added to 
supmc) * adventitious, nutntious, supposititious, surreptitious ’ 

-t, ate, ete, ite, ute, se (Lat p part ) ‘ cognate, con 

siderate, desolate, pm ate, complete, concieto, discieet, secret , 
composite, finite, tied, stnet , acute, mimito, mute, lesoluto 
cliaste , dose, immense, sparse, tense, terse ’ 

S or-y, t or-y (Lat -s or-ius, -t or ms) ‘ ama lory, expository , 
hortatory , promissory, sensory ’ Compare § 10, and § 11, y, 
end 

ive, iff, y (Lat ions, -us, Fr -if, joined to supines with 
sense of impf participle, rarely of p p ) ‘ actne, attentive, 

executive, fugitive, pensive, subversive , captive, nntivo (naive), 
caitiff (captive) ’ Many of tbeso are used as nouns ‘ Bail?//", 
plaintiff’ are, perhaps always nouns now 1 Hasty, pursy (hr 
pom cif, poussif) Hew formations are not uncommon ‘ com- 
bative, forgotive, talk-at ive ’ The passive application, as in 
.Shakespeare's ‘ msuppressive mettlo is not to be encouraged 

DERIVATION OF VERBS 

14 Derived Verbs are formed from Nouns, from 
Adjectives, and from other Verbs 

Nouns and Adjectives are very frequently used as Verbs 
w ltliout any change. 

L Verbs are derived from Nouns. 

(1 ) By Prefixes, (§§ 2-5). 

(2 ) By Suffixes 

Native Suffixes — 1, el ‘knee?, muffte, quibble (quip), 
spathic, throttle’ 

-H, en (causative) ‘ heighten, lengthen, strengthen ’ 

Classical Suffixes — ate (Lat supine, atum) ‘animate, 
culmumto, exaggerate, germinate, militate, modulate, populate, 
stagnate’ 

eer, er (Lat are, an, Fr ci) ‘domineer (cp ‘dominate'), 
cater ’ 

fy (§ 151 do i-/y, edify, modify ’ 

ize, 1 S 0 , (Gr izo, Fr iser causative) , * appetite, epito miz e, 
pulverize, sermonize, subsidize, tantalize, tyrannize ’. 

isb and ite Sco § 16 

(3 ) By change, (a) of Vowel , (b) of Consonant, or 
(c) of both 
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(a) ‘Bleed’ (blood), ‘gild’ (gold) 

( b ) ‘ Bulge (bulk), calvo, clothe, halve, house, prize (price), 
shelve, thievo, wreathe’ 

(3 ) ‘ Bathe (bath), breathe, glaze, graze (grass), hitch (hook)' 
Many words are nouns or verbs according to the place of the 
accent ‘ Abstract, — abstrlct ’ , ‘ hcccnt, — accent ’ , ‘ itugment, 
— augment’, ‘cbmpound, — compound’, ‘conflict, — conflict’, 
‘edntrast, — contr&st’, ‘digest, — dig&st’ , ‘import, — impbrt’, 
‘ silbjoct, — subject ’ , ‘sfiney, — survey, ‘torment, — torment ’ 
Thoso aro all of Latin origin 

It has also been seen that our language permits the froe con 
vorsion of a noun into a veib, and tho opposito, without any 
change. 

Tho general cflcct of these derivations is to enable the meaning 
of tho noun to become active, or to cxpiess tho fact of its bomg 
imparted to sometlung The clnof exception is aeon m the 
negntavo prefixes , 

15. EL Verbs are derived from Adjectives. 

(1 ) By Prefixes (§§ 2-5) 

(2) By Suffixes 

Native Suffixes — n, en (causatxvo) ‘ blacken, fatten, npen, 
shorten, sweeten’ 

T, er (causative) ‘ hinder, lower ’ 
se (causative) ‘ cleanse, rinse (cp Germ, rein, ‘ pure *) ’ 
Classical Suffixes — ate (hat supino, alum) ‘ alienate, 
celebrato, integrate, participate ’ 

With formativo syllable -it- ‘ debil-n! ale, facilitate, gravi 
tate ’ 

fy (Lat ficarc, Fr ficr causative) 1 clar-i fy, fortify, punfy, 
sanctify ’ 

ize, IS (§ 14) * civilly, fertilize, humanize, roahzo ’ 

ish Seo § 1C 

(3 ) By Change of Vowel ‘ fill ' (full) 

Tho eflect of this conversion is almost uniformly to signify the 
imparting of the quality connoted by tho adjectivo 


16 III Verbs are extensively derivedfrom Verbs 

(1 ) By Prefixes (§ 2 5) 

(2 ) By Suffixes 


Native Suffixes — k (frequentative) * haik (hear), talk (tell) ’ 
le (the same) ‘ crumple (enmp), dazzlo (daze), dribble (drip), 
grapple (gnp), straddle (strido), waddle (wade)’ 
er (diminutive and frequentative) ‘ batter (beat), fluttu, 
n or (gleam), patter (pat), sputter pipit)’ 
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Classical Suffcts — ate (L-nt- rapine, Sum) > ‘male, dictate, 
instigate, migrate, navigate ’- . . 

With formative syllable -t l- (frequentative)- ‘agi Me, 
cogitate, hesitate, palpitate’. 

esce ish (Lat. -«««, Fr -iw- (Lot. -re', -*w*)in '<*r'w in 
.- r , Lat. -ire crowing <r tending to) ‘ coal erne, cffer-e"c , 
abolreA, languish, perah, ravish, relinquish ’ 



ge (Lat -l cere, Fr per) ‘charge, judge, -vengc 
it, lte (Lat rapine Ttum) ‘edit, expc<li^, ignite’ Tlie 
Latin forms of the two last arc from noun roots. 

(3 ) By modxfxnng (he Yotctls , or Consonants, or both ‘drip 
(drop), fell (fall), roost (rest), ruse (nse), Teel (roll) set (sit) 
emm (sniff), dodge (dog), blench (blink), dredge (dng), drench 
(drink), tvntch (tweak)" match (make), vrrcnch (wnng)’. Most 
of tnese dmvatives are causative verbs 


(4 ) Bp pcs* far. r. a Adverbs and Frcponl'ors as * find out 
‘pluck out’, ‘bear xrtlh*, ‘bring in’, ‘fall in’, ‘ climb irp’, 

‘ heave to ’, ‘ despair o/ These poHhxed words are to l>e con- 
sidcred in many cases as part of the verb, although not only not 
fused with it, like the o-ainnry suffixes, but susceptible of being 
removed to a distance by the object coning between . ' find him 
out ‘plnck x! out ’ ‘ bring th-- messenger m *, ‘ send the things 
away* They often acquire a meaning not explained by the 
separate meanings of the parts * find out ’ is no more "to L- 
parsedns two words than ‘invent’ Moreover, we find verbal 
nouns formed from them ‘the looker on’, ‘cntianee in’, 
‘goings out , * the climber upward ’—(Shakespeare) We ma\ 
have two different meanings from the same constituents differ 
ently placed ns ‘overcome’, ‘come over’. 

To sum up , in deriving verbs from verbs, we have sometimes 
little more than a synonyme {‘arise ’) , in other cases, a dimmuln , 
or frequentative force ; and in some instances nn intensive iff. et. 
The causative verbs are si distinct class. Among the most impo-t 
ant denvatives arc those that negative m some way or other the 
meaning of the simple verb 


DEBIT ATrON OF ADVFFB.S 

17. Adverbs are formed principally from 
Adjectives and Nouns, 

< Prefixes These have already been exemplified (§ 2-5) 

n-bed, -ground, -head , awrj ; a-down ; ol one, -so , ta.fore. 
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-hind, -sides, -times , n ever , -or , /"-day, -night, underground’ 
‘Apace, apart, across , per-ad venture chance, -haps’ 

(2.) By KcUi vt Suffixes 

ly is no.v hy far the principal ending whereby adverbs are 
denied from adjectives * careful?)/, gently (for ‘gentle ly ’), 
honestly, hopelessly, probably (for ‘ probable-ly ’), smoothly, 
swiftly ’ 

Also from participles ‘ beseechingly, confidingly, disappoint- 
ingly, filtenngly, perplexingly , unflinchingly , decidedly, 
disconnectedly, pointedly , nnweanedly ’ 

From nouns ‘ hapZy, purposely , monthly, weekly * 
ling, long ‘ dark/ my, flailing , head long ’ 
meal (division) * hmb meal, piecemeal ’ 
ward, wards ‘d ownicard(s), fonvard(s) (= iorlh-w ard(s)), 
outward(s)’ ‘ diva ward ’ and ‘ wayward ’ are adjectii es 

way, way-S ‘ straightway, noways ’ 

Wise ‘likewise, otherwise’ 

Varions inflexional endings maj also be noted 
Gcmlnes end in s, es, se, ce 'always besides, betimes, 
needs, nowadays, unawares, upwards , else (O E ellcs) , on Cc, 
twice, thnee (older ones, tunes, Vines)’ 

The -t in some words of this class is an accretion ‘ amids/, 
amongst, betwixt, whilst , for ‘amiddcs’, i-c 

Datives ‘ seldom, whilom (0 E -urn) ’ In Oldest English, 
the adv was formed from the corresponding adjective by adding 
•c — a dative suffix feest ( ‘ fast ’ idj ), fccsl-c ( ‘ fast ’ adv ) 
Accusatives ’ alwaj , noway, otherwise, sometime, back- 
ward , then, than ’ 

Instrumentals ‘the (with comparatives), thus (this), how, 
why’ 

‘Here, there, where, hither, thither, whither’, arc locatives 
from pronominal roots. ‘ Hence, thence, whence ’, seem to 
combine a locative and a genitive suffix -n- -} — ce (= cs) 
Setting aside the regular formation in ‘ ly ’, and tlio instances 
of inflexional endings, the remmung adverbs arc really pbnses. 
One leading class shows a union of preposition (chiefly ‘ a ’) and 
noun ‘ a-sleep, tc- sides, ycr-chance ’ Others show an 

adjective and a noun coalescing, the preposition being absent 
‘nowav, otherwise’ 

DERIVATION 01 11 EP0SITI0N8, 

18 The chief Prepositions are primitive words of the 
English language, and have corresponding forms m the 
other languages of the Indo-Eurouean family ‘ at, by, 
for, m, of, on, to, with 1 
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In ‘ from the -m is a superlative ending 

Comparable endings appear in a feu prepositions ‘after (af 
— of, ‘ from ') , over (0 L of cr, from root of of) , unrfor 
(compare Lat. inter from in) Also in ‘ ere 1 (0 E cc r 
‘ earlier, before ’) 

‘To ward(s) ' is ‘in the direction of’, m the direction indi- 
cated bj ‘ to ’ 

A large number of prepositions arc really shortened phrases 
‘ nmid(st), beside, behind, Lc ’ , — in the midst (= mtddcs t, 
mid bemg ndj and t an accretion) of’, ‘by the side of’, Lc 
‘Like, near, next, Ac ’are adjcctncs practical!} used as 
prepositions, through the omission of ‘ to ’ ‘ like to', ‘near to 

Ac 

Participles ‘ notwitlistanding, owing to ’ 

Classical Prepositions Simple ‘ per, pro, sans ’ ‘ Across ’ 

is n shortened phrase. ‘ Mmigre, minus, round’, adjcctncs 
Tlie chief instances are ongmally participles ‘ concerning, 
during, excepting, regarding, touching , e'ccpt(cd), past, sac o' 

DEPTVATION OF CONJUNCTIONS 

19. A very fow are simple words of the language 
‘ and, if, that ’ 

Nearly all the nords that serve ns Conjunctions are 
appropriated from other parts of speech, chiefly and 
more immediately from the Adverb and the Pre- 
position. 

Adverbial conjunctions ‘also, likewise, then, further, still, 
only, therefore, accordingly, else, because, since, ns, when’ 

‘Or, nor’, aro condensations of ‘ other or either’, ‘nolher or 
neither ’ 

Prepositional conjunctions ‘but, for, except, after, before, 
until ( And some of these arc fundamentallj adverbial. 

20. Of all the purposes of forming derivatives, none 
is of more consequence than the signifying of nega- 
tion, contrariety, or opposition 

Aftor expressing a thing, quality, or action, we need to hue 
the means of expressing the absoncc or negation of the thing 
This has been largoly provided foi in our sj stem of Picfixes and 
Suffixes, but still not adequately , end it is useful to know the 
circumlocutions that arc m reserve when these fail us 

The chief prefixes arc, ‘ dis, m, mis, n, non, re, nn and the 
sufix is ‘less’ TLo employment of these Ins becu capriciously 
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limited , hut tlio nse of negative prefixes to nouns is slowly 
reviving Term} son nses ' rfwfnmc, nmfaith, «« filth, tin 
chanty’, Ac. 

In some cases we have separate words for the opposite of a 
meaning ‘ Light, dark ’ , * hot, cold ’ , ‘ light, heavy ’ , ‘bird, 
soft’, ‘ncli, poor’, ‘ mdustnons, idle’, ‘north, south’, 
‘ plensnro, pain ’ , ‘ action, passion ’ , 1 clever, stupid ’ , ‘ seeing, 
hand ’ 

In tecluncnl and scientific language we can prefix ‘not ’ To 
signify all colours except white, we may say ‘ net-white ’ , 
‘mo, not me ’, ‘round, not-round ’ 

The chief circumlocutions are seen m such examples as tho 
following — ‘That was the very opposite (or reverse) of candour’ 

‘ that would be anything hut reasonable ’ , ‘ very far from 
reasonable ’ , * his conduct shou ed a great want (absence) of 
selfishness ’ These forms are often used to avoid tho harshness 
of tho other more direct negative forms ‘ to relate disagreeable 
truths of a neighbour is far from innocent ’ , so, ‘ far from 
pretty ’ is softer than ‘ugly ’ , ‘ a great want of consideration ’ 
is hardly so strong as ‘ inconsiderate ’ 

21 Modified Forms. 

The following aro examples of shortened forms * aim_’ (0 Fr 
esmer, Lat ccstimarc, ‘ to estimate ’), * alms ’ (Gr eKcmusync, 
0 E eelmesse), ‘ant’ (0 E comet, ‘emmot’), ‘binnacle’ (formerly 
‘bittacle’, Fr habilaclc, Lat habitaculum ) , ‘bng’ (brigantine), 
‘bus’ (omnibus), ‘cab’ (cabriolet), ‘cad’ (cadger), ‘change’ (ex- 
change), ‘cerser’ (incense), ‘cess’, (asses), ‘cit’ (citizen), ‘con’ 
(for ‘ contra ’, m ‘ pro and con ’), ‘ consols ’ (consolidated 
moneys), ‘coz’ (cousin), ‘drawing room’ (witMrawing), ‘dropsy’ 
(formerly ‘ liydropisy ’ , from Gr hydrops, from hydor ‘ water ’) , 
‘furl’ (‘fardel’, bundle up), ‘jury-mast, -rudder’ (injury), 

‘ larceny ’ (Lat latrocimum ) , ‘ limn ’ (illuminate), * lono ’ 

(alone), ‘miss’ (mistress), ‘mite’ (minute), mob (0 E mobile, 
Lat mobile (vulgus), ‘easily moved, fickle’), ‘parrot’ (Fi 
pcrroguci), ‘phiz’ (physiognomy), ‘prentice’ (apprentice), 

‘ print ’ (impnnt , Fr empreinte, ' impression ’, impnmcr, 
‘pnnt’, Lat im pnmcrc) , ‘purl’ (purfie, Fr pourfilcr, ‘to 
overcast with gold thread ’), * sir ’ (Fr sire, sieur, Lat scnioi), 
‘sizo ' (assize), ‘spite’ (despite), ‘sport’ (desport), ‘store ’ (Fi 
cstorcr, Lat vnstaurarc) , ‘ tire woman ’ (attire) , ‘ story ’ 

(history), ‘vail’ (avail), ‘van’ (caravan), ‘ware’ (aware), 
‘wig’ (for ‘ penwig ’, itself a corruption of ‘peruke’, Fr 
perruque ) 

Frequently a word is assimilated to a more familiar form, or 
o them iso changed ‘acorn (0 E ccccm, ‘of the oak’, as if 
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' oak-corn ’) , ‘ beaver ’ (Lat. fiber , transposition of consonants) , 
‘cartridge’ (corruption of Fr cartouche, as ‘porndgc’ of 
‘pottage’, ‘estndgo’ of ‘ostrich’), ‘coiporal’ (Fr cap oral, 
Lat caput , not connected with carpus) , ‘ coy ’ (Fr cox, Lat 
quxclus) , ‘curse’ (in ‘not caro a curse’, is for hers, an older 
form of * cress *) , ‘ cutlet ’ (Fr ebtclcllc, dim from cote, Lat. 
costa, ‘nb’), ‘dnffodil’ (asphodel), ‘ ewer ' (0 E hwer, Fr 
aiguilre, from avjue, Lat apta, ‘Mater’), ‘has’ (lajers) , 
‘nonce* (‘n’ belongs to the inflexion of tho demonstr adj 
‘for than ones’), ‘oakum’ (0 E acumba, ccmba , ‘ w hat is 
combed’, ‘tow’), ‘ pox ’ (pocks) , ‘ saa cloy ’ (Fr ccnelas, from 
cervclle, Lat cerebellum, ‘brains’), ‘tansy’ (Fr tanaxstc, Gr 
athanasia, ‘immortality’), ‘whack’ (thwack); ‘wherry’ (ferry) 

Further examples of shortening, assimilation, and other 
\anotiesof change may bo seen under tho Prefixes, or maybe 
gathered "by careful observation in tho course of using tho 
etymological dictionary 

Compound Words. 

22. Compound words are those that aro made 
up of simple avoids of independent significance, as 
‘day-star’, ‘sun-hcam’, ‘free-mnn’, ‘ rose-tinted V 
‘ stout-hearted * commander-in chiof ’ 

As a general rulo the first vxtrd qxtahfi.es the second ‘ Finqcr 
nng’is a ring for tho finger, ‘ ring finger ' is tho finger that 
wears tho nng A ‘ rose tree’ is a tree of tho laud tint grows 
roses , a ‘ tree rose ’ is a rose of tho kind that grows on trees 
A ' ground - nut ’ is a nut growing in the ground , a ‘ nut ground’ 
is a ground for producing nuts, 

A change of accent is usually required to make two words into 
a compound word. The crow is a 1 blfich bird ’, not a ‘black- 
bird ’ , a ‘ rCd li6usc ’ is a house that is red A ‘ m&d libuso ’ 
would, bo a family all gono deranged , but a ‘ mfid-house ’ is a 
house for receiving mad persons 

' Lay thy how of pearl apart 
And thy silver shining quiver ’ 

This is oither ‘ thy shining quiver mado of silver ’ (sih er 
shining), or ‘thy quiver Binning like sih er ’ (silver shining) 
Euphonj may sometimes interfere with this rub , as ' monks- 
hood ’, 'well head ’, ‘hop polo ’, which, can hardly avoid accent 
on both members 

Those compound words aro often connected with tho hyphen 
Tho compound with tho hyphen enables us to express a 
distinction, seen in comparing ‘ horsehair ’ with ‘a horse's 

17 
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hair’ , llic ono is the material, without regard to quantity 
the otlicr tlio li ur of one horse 

23 Composition of Nouns Nouns nro combined 
with neu)h f all (he other Paits of Speech, and in a foil 
cnscs compound nouns arc formed by union t*r o 

w ords belonging to other parts of speech 

Nouns with Nouns . — 1 Birthday, churchyard, coneohouse, 
coppersmith, conifield, handbook, moonlight, rosebud ' To 
them we should add ‘drawing room, n sting place, ndnig whip, 
tmmug litlic, walking stick ’, ns the words ‘drawing’, ‘ruling', 
Ac, aic veiled equivalents to nouns In ‘self-love’, ‘self is 
substanti illy a noun 

Bomelums a gi mtne caso-cnding is retained ‘ craft s man, 
henhman, kinsman, landsman (compare ‘seaman’), eatspaw, 
dcathshead , Tliurnlay ’ ‘ Cy nosurc ' (= dog’s tail) 

In ‘ Jack-o’-lantern ’, ‘ AViil o' the Wisp ‘of’ is retained 
‘Catamount is a corruption of ‘cat o' mountain’. Compare 
‘ mdc dt camp, corduroy (Fr cordc du rot, ‘king’s cord *) Ac 

lYoims with Adjcchus ‘fortnight, goodwill, greensward, 
high] tid, highway, hotbed, midday, redbreast, stronghold’ 

i\ouns with Fobs ‘cutwater, daredovil, makeshift, pick 
pocket, singsong, spendthrift, spitfire, stopgap, turncoat’ In 
tlu.se words tlio \erb governs the noun, nnu the meaning is some 
persou or thing that performs tlio action indicated The same 
morning is expressed in another class of words by adding ‘ or' 
to tlio compound ‘landowner, peace ujnker, slupbuddcr, 
stoekbioker, taleKmi ’ By suffixing 'mg ’ the net is ex- < 
pleased ‘ shipbuilding ’, Ac- A verb preceded by a noun is 
rue , as ‘ godsend ’ ‘ Bloodshed’ is participlo joined to noun ; 

so me ‘ormolu’, ‘tr< isure troio ’ ‘Bakehouse’ exemplifies 
\<t another combination so ‘ wasbhouso, drawbridge, draw 
well, grindstone, Ac ’ Cp ‘scapegoat’ 

Am; in, with Adierbs ‘by -play, byword, forothonglit, in 

i timing, instep, lockup, onset, outgoing, outlaw, out-ndcr, 
minion n, uprising’ These adverb; are to bo distinguished 
iiom the same words used ns prepositions, ns will be seen in tho 
lollow mg class 

Noun, mth Picpositions ‘forenoon, afternoon’ In llieso 
the n mu is under government by tho preposition In ‘after 
Uuu^lu, , the meaning of ‘after’ is adverbial, something 
' thought afici ’ b 

Pronoun and Adjective ‘ nonesuch ’ 
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Adverb and Verb ‘ outlaj , tlioioiighfarc ’ Verb pu ceding 
* bicakdown, cast away, drawback, pinafore, inn aw i} ’ 

Verb and Verb ‘ hcar-say, hobnob, makc-bcliov c 

Verb and Preposition ‘ go between ’ 

24. Composition of Adjectives The chief elc-* 
ments are Adjectives and Participles, with Nouns and 
(occasionally) with Adverbs 

Noun and Adjective — ‘Bloodied, child like, fancy-free, licnit 
whole, pitch dark, sea green, snow white ’ The noun in most 
of these instances adds its meaning to or defines tlio adjective 
‘as ml as blood', ‘green like thosca', Lc In ‘headstrong, 
heart whole, sinful’, the noun is the subject of rcfcrenco 
‘whole as regards the heart' Numeral and the noun 'fold' 
‘twofold '. 

Adjective and Adjective ‘palc-blno (bluo ofji palo shade), 
red hot (so hot as to be red) ’ 

Noun and Imperfect Participle ‘ all seeing, fruit-beanng, 
heart-breaking, spirit-stirring, truth telling’ The noun is the 
object of tho transitive participle Itisnn ndvcibnl adjunct to tlic 
intransitive participle ‘night walking’ is ‘ wnlkuig by night’ 

Noun and Past Participle ‘awestruck, coal-laden, heart- 
felt, homegrown, moss gi own, moth eaten, sea-born (c), 
tempest-tossed, thunder riven, temn stneken, vinc-clnd, 
weather-beaten, woe begone’ 

In all such cases tho noun is rcollj ndvcihnl, being the sole 
representative of an adi erbial phrase ‘ aw c struck ’ is ' struck 
with awe’, ‘homogiown’ is ‘giown at home', ‘ice-built 
mountains ’ are ‘mountains built of ice ’ In ’chapfallen’, the 
participle maj agree with tho noun, oi the noun may ho regulailj 
adverbial 

Adjective (complement) and Imperfect Participle ' cleai- 
sounding, simple seeming, stem-looking ’ 

Adjective or Participle and Adverb — * All-powci ful, far- 
fetched, high-born, Inghlj wrought, inbred, o\ erchhrgcd, ovei 
done, well-bred, well-meant ’ 

Vei b and Noun — * Break-neck (speed), do-notlung (days) ’ 

Compounds, with ‘ cd simulating parhcijdcs 

Noun and Noun ‘hook nosed, lion hearted, ox-ejed ’ 

Adjective and Noun ' ahlo bodied, bandy-legged, four- 
sided, long-headed, Roman-nosed, sober minded, warm 
hearted, weak-kneed’. 
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26. Composition of Verbs 

Noun and. Verb * back bite, brow beat, way lay' 

Adjective (complement) anti Verb ‘ fill fil, rongb liew, 
safeguard, vouclisafo, is lute wash ’ 
t Adverb and Verb ‘ cross question, doff (do off), don, fore 
tell, gam say ’ 

26 Composition of Adverbs 

Noun and Noun ‘ length v, ay s ', ‘ sideways ’ 

Adjective and Noun ‘always, likewise, otherwise, some- 
times, straight!! ay’ 

Adverb and Adverb ‘as (=al so), whereas, thenceforward ’ 

Adverb and Preposition ‘hereupon, whereby, whereof’ 

Adjective and Adurb ‘ nowhero, somehow ’ 

Complex compounds nevertheless, notwithstanding, more- 
over 

27 Prepositions arc compounded of one another 
‘ into ‘ within ‘ without * upon * throughout ’ 

‘But’ (as adverb, preposition, or conjunction) is compounded 
of ‘ by ’ (bol and ‘ out ' (like tho Scotch phrase ‘ out by ’) 
Originally it signified closeness with separation, and its various 
meanings are in nccordanco with tins 

28 Compounds, disguised and assimila- 
ted 

Man} words that arc really compound have lost tho appear 
nnco of compounds, and look like simple words, and m other 
cases, a simple word has been corrupted into a compound form , 
and it often happons that one or both parts of a Teal or 
simulated compound have been assimilated to some other 
(probably better known) words, with which, howover, they 
havo no radical connexion 

‘Apricot’ (older ‘apncock’,Fr abneot, Lit (malum.) prat- 
cox, ‘ early ripe (apple) ’) , ‘ os ’ (0 E als, alsc, call-sum, 
* nl so ’) , ‘ ballast (0 E bat last, ‘ boat load ’) , ‘ barloy ’ (§ 8, 
1, (3), (e)) „ * bam ’ (0 E berern, ‘ here arm ’, * here placo or 
barloy house , ‘ hico ’ or ‘ biso ’ (for 0 E asurc bice, Fr 
bes azur, ‘ an inferior blue ’) , ‘ bisemt ’ (Fr , from Lat. bis 
coclits, ‘ twice cooked ’) , * bridal ’ (0 K bryd calv, ‘bndc ale or 
fenst’), ‘burglar’ (Fr burglaire, Lat burgi Litro, ‘burg- ox 
house robber ’) , ‘ bustard ’ (Sp dbutarda, Fr ou(s)tarde , Lat. 
avis tarda, ‘slow bird'), ‘ohaffor’ (chap fare, ‘way or course 
(fare) of bargaining (chap, 0 E ceap)’) , ‘constable’ (Fr 
connitdble, I tab conrstabile, Lat. comes stabult, ‘count of the 
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gtublo * master of the horse ’) , ' cormorant ’ (Fr , Ital corvo 
martno, ‘ sea crow ’) , ‘ covorlet ’ (Fr couvre lit, ‘ cover-bed ’ 
not a Him, from ‘cover’), ‘curfew’ (Fr couvrc-fcu, ‘cover- 
fire*), ‘daisy’ (‘day’s eye’) , ‘every’ (0 E mfcr-cclc, ‘ever- 
each’), ‘ futtoclcs ’ (‘foot hooks’, or ‘foot-locks’) , ‘gospol 
(0 E god- sptll, ‘good news’), ‘gossamer’ (‘God’s summer’), 
‘gossip’ (0 E god-sib, ‘God-related’, ong ‘sponsor’), 
‘ gozzard ’ (= goose-herd) , * greatlmg fishery ’ (great line) , 
‘groundsel (0 E grund-swehqe, ‘ground-dwelling or -covering’ 
plant), ‘groundsil’, ‘grunsel’(0 E grund syl, ‘ground-sill’ 
or -base, threshold) , * halliards ' (or ‘ halyards ’, that is ‘ haul- 
‘ yards ’) , ‘ handsel ’ (0 E hand-sedan or -syllan, ‘ hand -to 
give’), * heifer ' (0 E hea-fore, ‘stall cow’), ‘huzzy’ (0 E 
hus vnf, ' house wife ’) , * icicle ’(0 E is gicel, ‘ ice congealed 
lump, cone’ cp Germ TctgeT ) , ‘ janizary ’ (Turkish ycm- 
ischen, ‘ new-troops ’) , ‘jeopardy’ (Fr gcu parti, Lat jocus 
partitas, ‘ a divided game, an even chance ’) , ‘julep ’ or ‘julap ’ 
(Arab julah, Pors. qnl-ab, ‘ rose-water ’) , ‘kerchief ’ (Fr , 
couvre ch(i )cf, * cover-head ’) , ‘lady ’ and ‘ lord ’ (See Inflexion, 
Gender, § 3), ‘lammas’ (G E hlaf-mccsse, ‘loaf-mass, or 
-feast’), ‘lamprey’ (Fr lamproie, Lat lampelra, ‘lambo 
petra’, ‘lick-rook’), ‘ liquorice ’ (Gr glykyrrhiza, glykys- 
rlnza, ‘ sweet root ’) , ‘lute’ (Arab al-'ud, ‘the wood’), 
‘ manuro ' (— ‘ manoeuvre Fr , from mamwuvre, Lat manus- 
opera, ‘ hand work ’) , ‘ marshal ’ (0 H Germ marah-scalh, 
‘horse servant’, 0 Fr marcschal -compare ‘seneschal’, sene scalh, 
'old servant’), ‘midriff’ (0 E midhnf, ‘mid-body’) , ‘mole’ 
(0 E mold-wtorp, ‘mould thrower’) , ‘neighbour’ (0 E. ncah 
bur, ‘near-dweller’), ‘nostril’ (0 E nasthyrla, nose-thyrel or 
-thnl, ‘nose -doorlct (cp Germ thur-le, nose hole)’), ‘oleander’ 
(con upturn of ‘rhodo-dondron 1 ), ‘orchard’ (0 E orl-yard, ort- 
gcard, wyrt(woit) gcard, ‘root- or horb-garden’) , ‘osprey’ (Fr 
orfraiij a corruption of ossifragc, Lat ossifraga, ‘bone-breakei’) , 
‘ pastime ’ (‘ pass time ’) , ‘ porcupine ’ (Ital porco spinoso, 
Lat porous spmosus, ‘ thorny, pnckly hog ’) , ‘ porpoise ’, 
‘porpess’ (Ital porco pescc, Lat porous piscis, ‘ hog(like)-fish ’) , 
‘ pnnco ’ (Fr , Lat pnnccps, from pnmusrcapio ) , ‘ prithee ’ 
(‘I-pray tbce’) , ‘quandary’ (Fr qu’ en dirai-je ? ‘what shall I 
say of it ? ’) , ‘ samphire ’ (corruption of Fr Saint Pierre, tlio 
herb of St Peter/, * scabbard ’ (0 E scaubcrk , Icel skafn- 
Inarga (Germ bergcn), ‘ Scraper (sharp instrument) -to hide’), 
‘ scaffold ’(0 Fr cschafaud, cscadafaul, ong a platform when co 
to see a tourney, Lat scadafallum, from ex and cadafaXtum, 
Ital catafalco, fiom Romance catar, ‘to view, look’, and 
Teutonic jalco, * a planking ’) , ‘sheriff’ (0 E scvrfe) gesifa, 
‘slnic reeve, district or county -governor’), ‘ steward ’ (0 E. 
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sh (Icel sha) ucard, ‘sty-ward’, ‘domestic affairs manager!) , 
‘stirrup’ (0 E sti(ge)rap, ‘ mounting -ropo *) , ‘suc£’ (p 
50, § 4) , ‘ tawdry ' (said to be for St Audrey, St Mhcldreda ) , 
‘ threshold ’ (0 E threscuald, thresioold, * threshwood ’) , 

‘ \ amp ’ (Fr avant pud) , ‘ vmogai’’ (Fr mn-aigrc, ‘ sour- 
w ino ’) , ‘ viper ’ (Lat viper a, for mm per a, from virus pano 
‘ bring forth alive ’) , ‘ walrus (Germ uallross , from wal, as 
m ‘whale’, Germ nallfisch, and hross, ‘ahorse’)", ‘warlock’ 
(0 E wool toga, ‘ tieaty breaker or -liar’) , ‘wassail’ (0 E woes 
heel, ‘be of (good) health ’, ‘your good health!’), ‘ which’ (p 33, 
§ 13) , ‘ whisky ’ (Kelt uisgc bcatha, ‘ wator of life ’) , * window ' 
(reel vnndmtga, ‘ wind eye ’) , ‘ woman ’ (0 E vnfman) 

‘ Beef eater ’ (corruption of Fr baffctier, one that attends at 
the buffet or sideboard) , ‘ causeway ’ (or ‘ causoy ’ Fr chausic, 
Lat calccdta ) , ‘ Charter-house ’ (Fr Chartreuse, ‘Carthusian 
monastery ’) , ‘ crayfish ’ or * crawfish ’ (Fr terevisse, Germ 
krebut, hrebs ) , ‘ lanthom ’ (former spelling of ‘ lantern ') , 
‘lanyard’ (or ‘laniard’, Fr lamer c, ‘thong’), ‘pent-honse’ 
(0 E penitcc, Fr appcntis, ‘ sloping shed ’ , as if from ‘pente- 
honso’, ‘ slope house ’) , ‘pickaxe ’(0 E pikois , the ending 
assimilated to ‘axe’), ‘rakehell’ (0 E ralcel, raJclc, ‘rover, 
noter’), ‘runagate’ (for ‘renegate, renegade’), ‘sparrow- 
grass' (for ‘asparagus’) In Scotch, ‘misdemeanours’ 
sometimes become ‘misty manners’, and ‘ colocynth pills’, m 
one district at least, aro callod ‘ Collicstm pills ’ 

‘Bandog’ (= ‘band, dog’, chained dog). Bedlam’ 
(‘Bethlehem’), ‘belfry’ (Fr beffroi, 0 Fr ber/roi, Lat 
ber/redus, bclfrcdus , Germ bcrvnt, berevnt, ‘ watch tower, 
tower for defence’, berg or burg fnede, from bergen-frieden 
‘ to protect- to a atcb or dofend ’) , ‘ Billy Ruffian ’ (Bellerophon) , 
‘blunderbuss’ (Dutch donderbus, Germ donncrbuehsc, ‘thunder- 
gun’), ‘bnmstono’ (== 0 E bren stem, ‘burn-stone’), 
‘buckwheat’ (‘ beech wheat ’ , cp Germ buck icciUxn ) , 
‘carnival’ (given as camcmvalc, ‘laicwell to flesh’, and also 
as camis levamcn, ‘ solace of the flesh ’) , ‘ catamount ’ (§ 23) , 
‘ chance medley ’ (for Fr ehaude-meHe, ‘ a hot fight or affray ’) , 
‘checkmate’ (Fr tehee ct mat, Germ schactmalt, Pers shah 
mht, ‘the king is dead’ Assimilated to verb ‘check’), 
‘claymoro’ (Gael = ‘sword-great’), ‘cockchafer’ (= 'clock 
(Scotch, = ‘beetle’) chafor’), ‘ cockloft ’ ( = ‘ cob or cop 
(== top) loft ') , ‘ cockswain ’ (or ‘ coxen ’, = ‘ boat swam ') , 
‘ countcrpano ’ (corruption of ‘counterpoint’, Fr centre pomte, 
for ‘ courlc pmnte, 0 Fr coultc pomte, trom Lat culcita pirn eta, 

‘ stitched cushion ’) , ‘cowslip’ (foi ‘cows lech’ seo § 8, 1, (3), 
(c)), ‘coxcomb’ ( ‘ cock’s comb ’) , ‘ cupboard ’ (for ‘ cup-hir or 
bower'), ‘ curtail ’ (Fr court tailler, ‘cut short ’) , ‘domesdaj 
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book* (for damns Dei, ‘house of God’ Also derived simplj 
from dom, ‘judgment’), ‘dormouse' (Fr dormeusc, ‘the 
sleeping animal’, merely, perhaps, assimilated to ‘mouse’) , 
‘ even, where ’ (for crcr-gchwtrr, 'cvcr-ihicar not from ‘ ever} ’) 

‘ fieldfare ’ (0 E feala-for, fcahor, from its pale jellow 01 dun 
(fcalu) colour) , ‘furlong ’ (0 E furh ox fur Icing, ‘fuirou- 
long ') , ‘gooseborry’ (comiptcd from Germ hravs(cl) bccri,, 
* the rough berry *) , ‘linndywork’ (0 E hand gcu coic not 
from ‘ handy *) , * hangnail ' (for ‘ agnail 1 0 L angnccgl, from 

angc-nccgcl, ‘sore nail’ The Scotch often use ‘rasmail’, the 
broken bits of flesh .appearing like rag') harlom fO E 
hercbcrga, from hcrc-bcorgan, ‘ army -to protect ’ eng hn ui g 
or station for an army ’) , ' hauberk ’ (0 Fr haubcrc, 0 1 
h{c)alsbcorg , from h{c)als bcorgan, ‘neck- to protect’), 
‘ hautboy ’ (or ‘ oboo ’ Fr haiilbois, ‘high wood’, Hal oboe) , 
‘humblopio’ (for ‘ itmblc- pie’, pie mado of (h)iimblcs or 
nwnibfes (Fr nombits), entrails of deer , assimilated to 
‘ humblo ‘ husband^ (0 E hiisbovda, ‘house cultnntoi, 
-possessor, -mastor ’ , cultivator of soil nttached to a house) , 
‘jerked-beef’ (Chilian charqui) , ‘Jen’s harp’ (perh from Fi 
you, ‘toy’), ‘ Jerusalem-artichoko ’ (for Ital girasole, ‘sun 
flower 1 ), ‘John Dory or Doree ’ (Fr jaunc (lords, ‘golden 
yellow , if not a corruption of il jamtorc, ‘tho gate keeper’, the 
fish being so called m the Adriatic, in reference to St Peter) , 
‘ jollyhoat ' (for ‘ yawZ-boat ’) , ‘ keelson ’ (Dan lol-si in, oi 
smll, -syll, ‘keolsill’), ‘kickshaw’ (Fr quclquc chose, 
‘something’) , ‘landgravo’ (Germ land graf , graf, ‘earl’), 
‘linsey-woolsey’ (linen and wool) , ‘loadstar’ or ‘lodestar’, 
‘loadstone’ or * lodestono ’ (from ‘lead’, 0 E Iccdan, lad 
Perh m tho last case thcro is also a confusion with ‘ Lydian 
stone’ cp ‘magnot’ = ‘magnesian stone’), ‘loggerhead’ 
(‘log-head’), ‘maulstick, mahlstick, loostick ’ (Gnra 
malcrstod ‘ painter’s stick ’) , ‘nightingale’ (0 E mhtc 

gale, Germ, nachtigall, ‘ night-singer ’) , ‘ peacock ’ (0 E 
pau,a, Fr paon, Lat pavbncm) , ‘ pea-jneket ’ (Dutch piy, 
‘ coarse thick cloth ’), ‘pumeu’ (Fr pourvu, ‘ piovulcd (tli it)'), 
‘quinsy’ (0 E ‘ squinancy ’, Fr csquinancic, Gr hyn angle, 
‘ dog throttling ’) ‘ rosemary ’ (I at ros marinuv, ‘ dci\ of the 

sea’), ‘summorset’ or ‘somersault’, Ac (p 234, ‘supra ’),* tit- 
mouse (0 E tit (little)-mu^c (httlo), ‘small spaiTOW ’) ‘valnut’ 
(0 E ucalh hnut, ‘ foreign nut ’) , ‘ Welsh rabbit ’ ( ‘ raro bit ’) 

‘ ulutlow ’ (prov Engl whickjlaw, — quid Jlaio, ‘In mg son.’) 

‘ wiseacro ’ (Germ ucissager, ‘ wise saycr ’) , ‘ woodbine 

(‘ -bind ’) , ‘ wormwood ’ (‘ -wort ’, -i ii\rt, ‘ herb, plant ’) , 
Phrases — ‘ Cat o’ nine tails ’, ‘ fail me never , ‘ forget me 

not’, ‘good for-nothnig’, ‘hole and-corner ’, ‘knock-mc doun’, 
‘ qp’cr do well ’, ‘ out-ot-the wajr \ 



SYNTAX 


Syntax explains the mode of arranging 
words in sentences. 

Tlio Syntax of English is comparatively simplo, from the 
absence) of Inflexions * 

Thero aro three leading processes or principles that 
regulate tho joining together of words into sentences these aro 
Concord, Government, and Order The syntax of our language 
depends principally upon the last , tho two first, concord and 
government, presuppose inflexions, and are wanting in a 
language according as tlieso are wanting 

Syntax is rendered more simple and intelligible by tho 
' analysis of sentences, which ascertains what is common to 
all sentences, and shows how tho different parts are rolated to 
each other 


THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

I. Every sentence consists of two parts, 
the Subject and tho Predicate . * gold is precious’, 
‘ gold ’ ( s-ubj ), ‘ is precious ’ (pred ) 

' For tho purpose of explaining tho Parts of Speech, it was 
necessary at the outset to describe tho two principal divisions of 
the sentence, and the manner of enlarging or extending each of 
them by tho uso of qualifying i\ ords. 

2 Sentences are Simple, Complex, and 
Compound 

A Simple Sentence contains one Subject and 
one finite Verb ‘ the patience of Job is proverbial’ 

* Dr Johnson in his grammar, dismisses tho subject of syntax in a 
fow lines, remaihing that 4 our language has so little inflexion or varioty 
of terminations, that its construction neither requires npj* admits xnonv 
rule,} Y 
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A Complex Sentence, while containing but one 
principal Subject and one principal Predicate, 
has two or more finite Verbs: ‘the event 
happened, as it was foretold ’ 

A Compound Sentence contains two or more 
principal Sentences: ‘the individual dies, but 
the race endures ' 

The Simple Sentence 

3 The Simple Sentence contains one 
Subject and one finite Verb. 

These may, however, assume enlarged and complicated forms 
The most elemontary form is seen m such examples ns ‘ the sun 
warms ’, * water drowns ’ The more extended forms may ho 
considered as growing out of this 

4. (I ) The primary elements (Subject and 
Predicate) may have one or more secondary 
elements or adjuncts tacked on to them, as ‘the 
(tropical) sun (thoroughly) warms (the ground) ’ 

Here the subject is enlarged by the qualifying word ‘ tropical’ , 
tho predicate is enlarged by adding an object — ‘the ground’, 
and by the adverb ‘ thoroughly ’ This exemplifies the 
enlarged simple sentence, containing both tho primary elemonts 
(noun and verb) and the secondary elements (adjective and 
adverb) 

6. (2.) Both the primary and the secondary 
elements, as represented by the Noun, Verb, 
Adjective, and Adverb, may undergo transforma- 
tions and expansions 

6. The Subject, whose type is the Noun, may 
be also a Pronoun, or an Infinitive (Parts op 
Speech — Noun) ‘ he lives ’ , ‘ to work is the lot of 
men ’ , * working is often fatiguing ’ 

The infinite forms may take an object and qualifying words, 
whence it is very common to have an expanded infinitive phrase 
as the subject of a sentence ‘ to hear a gdod orator is rare ’ , 
* to wen L hard is the fato of many ’ , ‘ to speak the truth at all 
times is reckoned a duty ’ , ‘ reading much, is not the only way 
to knowledge ’ 
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lfimtive may have a subject, as well ns an object and 
ig words , this is effected by prefixing ‘ For ’ ‘for a 
i > be reduced by villany to my circumstances is calamity 
' Strictly, however, this is merely an inversion for 
educed is calamity enough for a pnnce' , 

TI.C Object, or completion of the transitive 
ite, having also a Noun for its type, under- 
h ■> the same transformations as the 
ii.»,< Ct ‘the dog follows him’, ‘ John likes 
g (or to wo? 7c) ’ , ‘ leave off shnelang, and kegm 
ring ' , ‘ every one likes to hear good news ’ 

ulo that one verb governs another in tho infinitive is 
i way of saying that an infinitive can be the object of a 
) in place of a noun, or that one vorb can govern another 
on that other is in a noun position ‘ I begin to moic ’, 
' I begin the act of moving ' , ‘to movo ’ is tho same ns 
of moving ’ 

* bal Noun may take an object in the form of an infinitive 
on ' his proposal to raise the siege was approved of by 
eminent ’ Tho noun * proposal ’ contains the active 
the verb ‘ propose ' * he proposed to raise the siege, and 

> i npproved of’ 

is not necessary to the infinitive it is not inserted nftcr 
>s ‘ have ’, ‘ may ’, ‘ can ‘ shall ', ‘ will ’, ‘ do ', 1 dnro ’, 

■ ‘lot’, ‘moko’, ‘must’, ‘durst’, ‘need not’, ‘feel’, 

, ‘seo’ Tho list might be extended, especially ruth 
f similar meaning ‘ wish ’, ' intend ’, ‘help ’, * doign ’, 
d by reference to older writers and poets Theie are 
piont exceptions ‘ To ' is dropped after the preposition 

’ ‘ he did nothing hut rend ’ 

7 The regular Subject or Object may be 
ninged by all tho various means of qualifying or 
r mg tho Noun. 

I The Adjective ■ ‘ much anxiety shortens life ’ , 
ot an old soldier ’ 

is tho regular and nsnal mode of expressing tho nttnbuto 
m, whether tho subject or tho object of a sentence "Wo 
lude under it tho many cases where a noun is used as 
.tivo. ‘silting) oiator’, ‘ iron duho’, ‘tram-way’, Lc , 
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and tlic few cases where an adverb is so nsod (elHpticaUy) 

* the < hurdi here Kc * 

(2) A Possessive Case ‘the hmg’s preroga- 

live', ‘ hu> tlcntli ’ 

lit re the posscssn o acts the part of the adjcchve by specifying 
snmo individual instance of the thing limned by tno other 
noun ‘of all pruogitives, the one here Bpokeh of is tlio one 
lie'ougmg to the king ’ 

(3) A Noun in apposition ‘Havelock, the 
hero, is dead.’ . ‘ and David, the Invg, answored Joab, 
the captain of the host \ &c. 

An infinitive pli-osc may be in apposition ns well as a noun 
‘ The rule, to lore thy ncuihlmir ns thyself, comprehends our 
duty to man ’ 

It is a general principle of language, tlint words placed 
tog( llur me to be umluslood os mutually connected, if there bo 
nothing indicated to the contrary 

(4) A Phrase made up of a Preposition and 

a Noun : ‘ a man of letters' (a literary man) , ‘the 
right of past we 1 , ‘a word in season ’ , 1 tho house by 
'he wood ‘men with wives ’ , 

AVo may specify a thing by any circumstanco of position or 
relation to other things, which relationship is usually expressed 
hv a pu position ‘ the door on your right hand ’ , ‘thoproperty 
for sale ’ , ‘ the church on the hill ’ , ‘ the road to ruin * , ‘ tho 
haltlc of Hastings' , ‘the cnptmn icilh his mm’ , ‘five of the 

' A i luaso formed by tho Infinitive In ’mg’ mny Fomctimea take nn 
adjective It at burning tho capital Mas a wanton outrage’ Tho 
similar construction, tta scndluj thorn tho light was objected to by 
lamtli who conridocd that there nro tno equisnient constructions nnd 
thc'-c alone a Imlssiblo * (by) sending them and ‘ tht sending o/ them ' 
In this Last ease, ‘flu ding living a ccitnl noun. But these nro not In nil 
c-ifch cqmtnlcut ‘ho expressed the pleasure he liul In hearing tho 
philosop! vr and ‘ In the hearing of tlio philosopher , have itUforent 
meanings 

With a tcrbil noun wo do not now omit the article ‘ b> (the) observing of 
this rule } on will g iln } our i>oint ' nt n or tlic meeting of council’ ‘by 
(the) comparing of ni thnrltlcs' Tho omitting of ‘of after tho verbal 
noun often mules n total Umngo of tho meaning tlio meeting of tlio 
conned , ami the meeting tho council ’ are both allowable, but for 
different Hgiilficationr When tbo Lord taw it lio abhorred them 
lusur-c of the proved ing of his non s nnd daii| liters' ‘bteauso of 
provnl nu, his onus and liecau o of tic protokin) his runs tho first 

1 revoking Is a verbal noun, tlio bccouduud the third, iuGiiithcs. 
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"'a thousand' The infinitive being 
’ include such cases as ‘ a desire to 
iplies to the gerund 1 a house to 
pies are elliptical or contracted 
tnding on the hill ‘tho road that 
i of the world ’ is ‘a man taken out 
e experienced m the affairs of the 
wb that the real character of the 
bial 


(5 ) A Piti lit ipi.il Phrase ; that is, a Participle, 
( J . , . 1 >an object, or qualified by an 

* ■ • 1 i < ■ . ^ a burden passed a cow quietly 
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i restricts the noun as an adjective 
having obtained information of the 
a concerned in it to bo arrested ’ 

‘ cerned in it restricts or dofines 
'Undue adjunct , the first — ‘having 
( fine the ‘ minister but supposes 
ned already, and imparts additional 
it is a contracted form of a 
■muster obtained information, and 
r > noting adjunct 

a compound sentence exhibits one 
r s of the participle The participial 

, ct and for its power of affirmation 
‘ I' Mg gained our purpose, wo departed ’, 

■ • ur purpose, and we departed ’ , but 

ct of tho first clauso is omitted, and 
opped. There is a very common 
i construction thus * having failed 
‘ nal was made’ Here tho participle 
ect, the finite clause supplying a 
nhe probably arises from confound 
pml adjunct with the parbciplo in 
. it would be correct to say, ‘the 
, thertnal was made. The participial 
■ ■ solf 


8 Tho Subject or the Object may be 
cim’. od oy <i combination of two or more 
<. ll c <■ mc'i <>, pud the adjuncts may them- 
i.e-ivus be iiiodiiitil by other adjuncts 
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(1 ) Instead of tlio simple adjective, we may havo an adjective 
followed by a phrase of reference or of regimen , as ‘a man 
sufficient in himself’, ‘anxious for nothing’, ‘desirous to 
please ’, * blameless in bis life ', ‘ careless of appearances ’ 

The most usual case of this coustmction is when the more 


remote adjunct implies a reference to something, or indicates in 
what point or direction the meaning of the adjective is to be 
taken , thus ' careless ’ is qualified or limited by stating the 
exact matter that the carelessness applies to ‘ careless m his 
person ’, 1 of his money ’, ‘ of his life ’ 

"When an adjective seems to govern an infinitive like a verb, 
this is because of its close alhanee to some verb , thus, 1 desirous 


to please' scarcely differs from ‘desiring to please’, which is 
tho infinitive or participle (as tho case may be) of ‘desire’ 
For the very same reason a noun may seem to havo a regimen, 
as ‘ the desire to please ’ These are examples of the great 
freedom that our language allows in substituting one part of 
speech for another 

(2 ) Itisvery common to have two or more adjectives qualifying 
tho same subject , as ‘.the deep Stygian recesses ’, ‘ the old man 
eloquent’, ‘a good and faithful servant’, ‘the Victoria Hotel 
Company, limited ’ Also the possessive and an adjective may 
be frequently found conjoined ‘ Wellington’s Peninsular army ’ 
(3 ) The noun of tho propositional phrase maj be qualified 
by an adjectivo or tho equivalent of an adjective ‘ a man of 
any sense ' , ‘ a pearl of great -price ’ With or without tins 
qualification, the prepositional phrase may bo conjoined with an 
adjective ‘a grown man of sense’ , ‘a goodly pearl of great 
price ' , * a wary statesman m difficult times ’ 

(4 ) The participial phrase-may be combined with other quali- 
fications ‘ a poivcrful mind engaged on great problems ’ Here 
‘ mmd ’ is restricted both by the adjective and by the participle 
As every noun occurring m a phrase may be tho subject of 
new qualifications, the mam subject may be enlarged without 
any othor limit than that of becoming too complicated to bo 
easily understood. 


All tho attributes that constitute tho onlargemont of tho subject may 
also ho predicated of it, as will he seen presently Things in the attribu- 
tive relation to a subject are assumed to belong to It instead of being 
predicated of it ‘ a laltant man’, ‘a man of braitry , ‘a man having a 
stout Iteart , Ac., suppose or assumo tho characteristic of bravery ns 
belonging to a man, and distinguishing him from tho rest of men If 
this cannot bo assumed, and needs to bo assorted, we must predicate it , 
ns ‘he w valiant, la a man of bravery, u a man of stout heart , Ac. 

9 The Predicate may be a single Verb, m 
which case it is called simple; as ‘the dog runs', 
1 tho shy brightens ’ 
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The Predicate is called complex when it is made 
up of a Verb of incomplete Predication and 
its complement : * tho dog ?s sagacious ’ , ‘ the shy 
gi owb clear ’ , ‘ho seemed honest ’ 


Tho vorb ‘he ’ called the copula, is by pre eminence the 
verb of incomplete predication hxcept m the onto where 
it has its pi oper meaning of existence, this verb ulunjs requires 
some subject or attribute joined to it to make a comphtc 
predteato ‘Pitt was a statesman’ (noun) , ‘tho sky is blue ' 
(adjective) , ‘lie is here ' (adverb) , 1 that was of no consequence ’ 
(phrnso) 

The otlior \oibs of incomplete picdicahon nro the intransitive 
verbs — ‘become’, ‘get', ‘grow , ‘fall’, ‘In o', 'die', ‘stem’, 
&c , and the transitive aorbs — ‘can’, ‘do’, ‘shall’, ‘will’, 
'mako', ‘call’, ‘deem’, ‘think', ‘consider’, ‘choose', 1 elect ’, 

‘ constitute ‘appoint’, Lc ‘Napoleon became first consul’ , 

‘ ho got better ’ , ‘I fc’l asleep ' , 'ho grows a man ’ , ‘ho grows 
tall ’ , ‘ho seemed clever ’ , 'I can write ’ , ‘ they were elected , 
members ’ 

Tho transitive vcibs, of lncomploto predication have two 
constructions, active and passive In tho passu c \oico they 
closely usunblo tho intransitive , ns ‘lie was made, chosen, 
elected, appointed, constituted, dcclnrcd, first consul' , ‘ho is 
Oioiufht, deemed, considered, a man of ability’ 

With intransitive \eibs, and also with transitive vorbs used 
passively, tho completion of tho picdicato is something affirmed 
of tho subject of tlio sentence ‘ho seemed a god’, ‘the wine 
tastes sour ' , ‘ tho rope is made fast ’ Henco tho predicate, if 
a noun or adjective, agrees in case with tho subject , in other 
words, is considered to be in the nominativo 
This remark, however. Is of very little impoi-tanco In tho English 
langungo slnco, in tho absence of noun inflexions, it can apply only to 
tho pronouns as ‘I am he Even as rognrds tho pronouns, such 
expressions with tho nominativo havo been called in question by somo 
grammarians, as notin accordance with tho genius of our language 


When the verb is transitive, and m tho active voice, the 
complement or the predicate is an attribute of the object of the 
\orb , ns ‘ tboy elected him captain’, ‘he left mo destitute', 
‘ they made the house secure ’ When the complement is a 
verb in the infinitive (‘ho can write’,), tho object is attached to 
this infinitive 1 he can wnto French ’ r 

10 The form of Negation is not to lie looked 
upon as enlarging the Predicate ‘the sun does 
not shine ‘ he laughs not ‘ the course is now inex- 
pedient 
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Every declaratory sentence cither affirms or denies, and the 
denial is not moro complicated than the affirmation In other 
words, the negative * not ' is considered a part of the predicate 
rather than an adverbial enlargement of it ‘ he laughs merrily' 
shows an enlargement of the predicate ; not so ‘no docs not 
laugh ’ 

11 The Predicate, if a Transitive Verb, is 
completed by means of an Object ‘Cmsar 
conquered Gaul ’ , ‘lie defies opposition ’ , ‘ they con- 
stituted me umpire ’ 

It lias already been soon that the object is of the samo nature 
as the subject. It may bo noun, pronoun, or infinitive , it may 
bo enlarged by an adjective, a possessive case, a noun m apposi- 
tion, a phrase made up of preposition and noun, a participial 
phrase. 

12 The Predicate is enlarged by an Adverb, 
or an Adverbial phrase ‘lio rose early’ , ‘she 
smgs well ’ , ‘ thoy returned m qood order \ These 
are called Advcihial Adjuncts of the Predicate. 

An advorb or adv erbial phrase, os hns been seen, expresses any 
circumstance of placo, timo, degreo, cortamtj or uncertauity, 
cause, instrument, manner, connected with the action ‘we 
met in the toum ’ , ‘it happened long ago ’ , ‘it concerns its 
little’ , ‘assuredly you will find it so’ , ‘lio died of fcicr ' , 

‘ tlio city was taken by stratagem. ’ ‘ he cned with a loud voice’, 

‘the brook murmured pleasantly’ , ‘ho was naturally (by 
nature ) kind’ 

13. The Adverbial Phrase appears in 
various forms : 

(1 ) A Noun: ‘we walked a mile’ ; ‘it weighs a 
pound ’ , ‘ they ran a race ’ 

(2) A Preposition and Noun: ‘ho wont of 
necessity ’ , ‘ thoy watched by day and by night ’ 

The adverbial adjunct of Preposition and Noun is sometimes 
spoken of as tho indirect object ‘ be gave money to the poor ’ , 
' they accused lum of conspiracy, and condemned him to a fine’ 

In these examples tho verb has a direct object which it 
governs, — ‘gave money’, ‘ accused him ’, ‘ condemned him — 
and what seems a second object required to specify the action 
completely. But these indirect objects are better viewed as 
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advabial adjuncts, qualifying the action of the verb When 
we say ‘they condemned him to a fine', we indicate by the 
words ‘to a fine ’ something regarding the manner of his con- 
demnation ' 

In such constructions as * they saluted him Emperor ’, some 
grammarians consider ‘ omperor ’ (the completion of tho 
predicate) as a second or indirect object 

(3 ) A Noun qualified by some adjunct ‘ho 

rose his height ‘we ainved last night ’ , ‘let me die 
the death of the righteous ' 

The noun in these constructions is m the objective case In 
some instances there is an ellipsis of a proposition ‘we arrived 
on or during last night ’ Also in the case of the simple noun 
used adverbially, — ‘ they ran a race the noun is now regarded 
as in the objective, there being an ellipsis of a preposition In 
the expression * lot me die the death of the righteous ’, the 
moaning is ‘ after the manner that the righteous die which is 
obviously an adverbial signification 

(4) A Participle or a Participial Phrase 

‘ they went along singing ’ , ‘he stood gazing on the 
scene lelow ’ 

In most instances this adjunct may be considered as a separate 
clause contracted into a participial phrase 1 they wont along, 
and sang (as the} went) ’ , ‘he stood, and gazed For it will 
bo seen that the participle is in apposition with the subject to 
the vorb ‘ thoy— singing ’, ‘ he— gazing ’ 

When the Participle agrees with a Subject 
different from the Subject of the Verb, tho 
Phrase is said to be m the Absolute Construction 
‘ the sun having risen, we commenced our journey ’ , 
1 this said, he sat down 

* Then, as a gallant Lark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather d and the ocean cross'd) 

Shoots into port, £c ’ — (Cowper ) 

The absolute case, or the case of a detached participial 
phraso with a subject of its own, differs in different languages, 
but grammarians bavo for the most part agreed that in English 
it is the nominative , accordingly, the following are deemed 
correct constructions — 

‘Then I shall bo no more 
And Adam, wodded to another Evo, 

Shall live with her enjoying I extinct ’ — (Hilton.) 
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* I shall not lag behind, nor err 
Thexviy, tl on lending - (Milton.) 

On theso nnd kindred thoughts intent I lay 
In silence mnslug by my comrades sldo 
lit alto titent — (W ordswortb.) 

The objective, com 1 ^ponding to the oldest English dative, 
was till recently not uncommon TiUotson 1ms — * ho mndo ns 
wise and true proverbs na nnjbodv clso has done since, him 
only excepted, who Ac.* 

‘Notwithstanding’, ‘pending’, ‘dnnng’, which eecm to 
govern a noun m the manner of a preposition, aro in reality 
absolute participles ‘ notvnlhstanding our lasses r wo shall 
persevero’, 'd'tr-ng tho das’, 'frrdvnn the trial' The 
natural order would he * onr losses notwithstanding ‘the da) 
during, or continuing 1 the trial pending’ , and in the instance 
of * notwithstanding this on.lcr is not uncommon 

‘ Except ’ is a remnant of tlic Latin ablativ o nbsoluto ‘ except 
this 1 , or ‘ this except ed ‘Save* and 'past' nro also trans- 
formed past participles. 

The Subject in the Participial construction 
is sometimes omitted, nud then tho Participle is 
used impersonally : 'granting this to ho true, what 
is to ho inferred from it “1 ' 

Them might seem to be hero nn omission of * I or * wo — 
‘ I granting ’, Ac. , the subject, being eitlmr quite indefinite 
and immaterial, or perfcctlj well understood, is left unex- 
pressed. As regards Lhc common expression 'considering 
all tlic^e things ’, Ac , a different view is sometimes tiken 
In old English the words ’being' and ‘considered’ often 
introduced nbsoluto phrnsca ‘ Nathelcss, considered lus dis- 
tress')’ — (Clinuccr), that is, ‘his distress (being) considered ’ , 
‘ all things considered ' In modem English the notncparti- 
ciplo has been substituted for tho passive, either from over- 
looking the truo construction, or from tho disposition to uso 
tho activo participle with o passive meaning On tins view, 

* Mr Ernest Adams maintains that tho dative oiiftlit to bo tho absolute 
cose in modem I nribb as it was In tho earliest I ngllsh, He projierly 
remarks tiiat tho waning conveyed by theso nbsoluto words cannot lm 
expresaed liy a true nominative' In tho cIosMbiI langunges the nbsoluto 
case Is not the nominative. Dr Latham Is of the same opinion In all 
pmtxihlllty, tho nominative was fixed upon fromsomo random Jn»t uu.es 
without any deliberate con si a oration An It Ls onlj in tho pronouns that 
tho cane Is noon and as examples of both constructions nre to Ixs found in 
good writers, thoro Ls somo ground for contending that usage l an a the 
waiter open. 

18 
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wo may suppose that tho expression ' granting tins to be truo 
is an equivalent of ‘ tins granted’ 

The phrase 'generally speaking’ may he best explained by 
supj v emg an omission of the subject (‘ I ‘wo or * one ’) 

(6) An Infinitive or a Gerund ‘ho is a fool 
to throw away such a chance ’ (infinitive with prop ) , 
‘ tho conrtior stoops to 7 isc ’ (gerund) 

Tho infinitivo is so closely allied to the noun ns to net the 
part of a noun-phnsc when preceded, ns it usually is, by the 
preposition ‘to* ‘lie is a fool’, and the manner or circtim 
stanco or explanation of Ins being so is 1 for the throwing away 
of tho chanco ' 

Tho gerund is known from its expressing end, or pnrposo 
1 What went yc to sccV Hence it is an adverbial ndjnnct of 
purposo or intention when following another verb ‘he went 
abroad to make Ins fortune ’ 

The Complex Sentence 
14- A Complex Sentence, while consisting 
of one principal Subject and Predicate, con- 
tains two or more finite Verbs ‘I saw that 
something was wrong ’ , ‘no one ran say how tho 
thing happened ’ 

Tho part containing tho principal Subject and 
Predicate is called the principal clause, tho other 
part, the Subordinate Clause, or Clauses ‘ I saw’ 
(principal) ‘ that something was wrong ' (subordinate) 
We may have a plurality of subordinate clauses in the samo 
relation to the principal , os ‘we were told that the messenger 
had gust armed, and had seat the general ’ This makes a 
Compound sentence, each member of which is complex. At 
other times tho subordination is earned to the socond or even ft 
higher degree , as ‘ I know not by what fate 1 1 comes (1) that he 
is always against me (2), when I try to rise above the position (3) 
that I now occuppy (4) ’ 

16 Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds, 

according as they are representative of the Noun, of the 
Adjective, or of the Advei b 
They arc thus divided into Noun Clauses, Adj ec- 
tive Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses 
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It lias 1)001 seen tli it among the substitutes for tho Noun is 
included a Clause, and so for the Adjective and for the Adverb 

TILE NOUN CLAUSE. * 

16 The Noun Clause occupies the place of 
the Noun 

It may bo tbo subject or object of tbo Principal 
Clause as ‘that he had bun rash was apparent to all’ , 

* I saw that the tcaicrs had risen ’ 

The noun clause is, os it were, the expansion or equivalent of 
a noun or noun pbraso ‘his rashness was apparent’ , 'I saw 
the rise of tbo waters ' ‘ I wish the happiness of all men ’ (that 

all men should be happy) 

Tho Houn Clause may bo in apposition to some 
Noun , as * the idea that any one should challenge his 
right had never crossed his mind * 

It may bo tbo completion of the Predicate 
1 the consequonco was that tea achieved a victory'. 

When a noun clauso is tho subject of n Bontcnce it is vorj 
common to use tho word * it’ ns tho grammatical subject of tho 
principal verb, and to place tho noun clause at tho end * it is 
certain that the mer may he crossed ’ Tho noun clauso is then 
m apposition to * it ’ 

Tno objcchTO relation, which belong? properly to verbs, maj 
he sustained also b> nouns and adjectives } hcnco these arc 
sometimes followed by noun, clauses thus, ‘ there is no 
proof that he did this’ , ‘lain sure that this is so‘ , *1 do this in 
the hope that he t cill deserte tt ’ lint, as already remarked (§ S), 
these nouns and adjectives have tho full force and meaning of 
verbs they are tho same as, * thero is no evidence capnule of 
proving that he did this ' , ' I believe that tins is so ’ , ‘ 1 do tins 
because I hope that ho will deservo it ’ 

17. Noun Clauses are introduced by ‘That’, 
or by some interrogative word: as ‘what’, 
‘ when * whence 1 how 1 why &c. 

* That ’ is tho most usual connective Properly speaking, it is 
the demonstrative ‘that’, followed by a clnu&o instead of a 
noun ‘I know that ' — viz, a certain fact or circumstance 
affirmed in tho noun clause — ‘we shall soon arrive ’. 

The conjunction is frequently omitted before an objective clause 
‘ I fear v* shall be late ' , ‘ ha said he mould do itforlhvnth ’ 
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The verb ‘doubt’, preceded by ‘not’, is sometimes followed 
by ‘but that’ 'I do not doubt but that wo shall know tho 
whole’ The ‘but’ in this case is, however, unnecessary and 
inelegant. 

Tho interrogative connectives are teen m the following 
ex nnplos ‘ how it happened is a mystery ’ , ‘yon know who 1 
jim, and u/ ere I came from’ , ‘we cannot say how America 
was first inhabited’ , ‘tell me where 1 shall find the master’ 
‘it is uncertain whether ho will come ' , ‘scienco teaches us nhg 
the fall of the mercury portends ram ’ , ‘ he asked me how old I 
w as ’ , 1 whoever gives information w ill bo rewarded ’ 

In such eases the subordinate clause is realty a question which 
the principal clauso embodies in some lorm or othor This 
construction is sometimes called the indirect question 

It is interesting to noto the eonti action of these clausis into 
infinitive •phrases ‘ they knew not where to go — what to do — 
who to look to— how to ad— when to login ’ ‘ how not to do it ' , 

‘ I believe the man (to be) guilty * , ‘ he denied having used that 
compression ’. 

Instead of tho interrogative 1 whother wo find tho conjunc- 
tion ‘if’ sometimes employed ‘ho asked if that was my 
opinion’ Being against analogy, and also uncalled for, this 
practice should not bo followed. 

THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 

18 When a clause limits or qualifies a 
Noun or Pronoun, it is of the nature of an 
Adjective" ‘men that are selfish (selfish men) never 
■win our esteem ’ , ‘I remember the place that he 
occupied ( the by-hnn-occvpied place , Ins place) ’ 
Hence these are called Adjective Clauses.' 

Am Adjective Clause may be found in any place of 
the sentence where a Houn may occur for an Adjective 
to qualify 

1 With the Sidgect ‘ tho rams that have gust fallen will do 
much good ' , ‘joy that is noisy and intemperate is of short 
duration ’ , ‘ ho that sows mil reap ’ 

2 With the Objed ‘ we met tho man that icc had seen m the 
morning' , 1 1 love them that loia me ’ 

3 In Adverbial Adjuncts ' m tlio day that thou ealest 
thereof, thou shalt die. 

19. The Adjective Clause, in its fundamci- 
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tal restrictive application, should be intro- 
duced by the restricting relative ‘that’, or 
its equivalents ‘ The man that is wise ’ (‘the wise 
man ’) , ‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ’ 

‘ The house that Jack built * any one that chooses to inquire’, 
‘I want a man that w ill share my burdens’, arc constructions 
with the restrictive ndjectne clause, and aro best introduced by 
‘that’ The equivalents of ‘that’ aro ‘(such) as’, ‘but’, 
‘when’, and ‘where’, with its compounds ‘whereof’, Ac (ot 
38-4G) ’ ‘ A horse such as } ou w ant is not easily to be found , 
* ho came at tho time when I expected him ’ , ‘ the son of man 
had not a place inhere he might lay his head ’ , * the pomt 
wherein > ou are mistaken is this’ , ‘1 know a bank whereon 
the wild thyme grows ’ 

When the restrictive relative is in the objective case, it is often 
omitted ‘I have found the booh (that ) you want’ We may 
also say (colloquially) ‘ this is all ( ) I have ’ The omission 

in the nominative caso leads to ar ungrammatical construction 
(§78) 

Some attention is necessary to distinguish adjective clauses 
preceded by ‘who’, ‘what’, ‘when’, ‘where’, ‘wherein’, 
from noun clauses expressing the indirect question ‘toll mo 
where he lives ’ (noun clause) , 1 this is the pi u o where he lives ’ 
{adjective clause) The ndjcctivo clause must always havo a 
subject which it qualifies 

The adjective ctauso may in certain cases be conti acted into an 
infinitive phrase, thereby becoming moio terse ‘ tlic son of 
man had no plnco where to lay his head ' (no place that he might 
lay las head in) , ‘\ou have no cause to hold my friendship 
doubtful’ (gerund = no cause why— on account of which— you 
should hold, eLc ) 

The Co-ordinating Adjective Clause, winch 
joins on an additional statement m a convenient way, 
is best introduced by 1 who ’ and ‘ which’, or 
their equivalents 

1 The prince, who is an excellent horseman, kept his seat ’ , 
‘ the king, who was more prudent than his ad\ lsers, accepted 
the armistice ’ , ‘let pride, which she calls plainness, marry 
her’, ‘Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as great as Ins 
intellect, uhuh all knew ’ , ‘ some of the dngoons came np to 
the hall, v here they took possession ’ , ‘ tho Interrcx held office 
for five days only, when a successor was chosen ’ , ‘ lie is m tho 
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garden of Naboth, whither ho 13 gone down to possess it ’ (See 
Tiie Pronoun, §§ 17, be.) 

When tho subject is of itself vaguo and undetermined, we aro 
prepared for regarding tho accompanying clanse as restrictive 
When, on the other hand, tho subjoet is sufficiently defined, ue 
then Jook upon tho clause accompaniment as adding new facts , 
m other words, as a co ordinating clause This consideration 
and tlw contoxt generally, aro all that we have to guido us m 
interpreting the meaning of tho relatives 1 who ’ and * which ’ 
in modem English stylo, whero they aro used m both the senses 
now mentioned 


THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE, 

20. An Adverbial Clause is the equivalent 
of an Adverb, and modifies a Verb • ‘he went 
away after the sun had risen ’ (after etwnse) 

Adverbial clauses form the greater number of subordinate 
clauses, and may bo divided into as many classes as adverbs, 
and, like them, may qualify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs, 

(I.) Place* ‘ we remain where we aro ’ , 1 wherever 
you go I will go ’ 

Such clauses aro introduced by the relative adverbs of 
place ‘where’, ‘whither’, ‘whonce’, ‘wherovor’, ‘ whereso 
over ', &o These adverbs both connect (he dependent clause to 
the principal, and also qualify the verb of the dependent clause 
Thus, m tho expression ‘it stands where I placed it ’, ‘whero ’ 
connects ‘ I placed it' with ‘it stands’, and also qualifies ‘J 
placed it ’ by an adverb of place (‘ there ") ‘ 1 placed it there, and 
it stands there stall ’ 

(2.) Time ‘he wrote as soon as the news arrived' , 

1 wo left while he was sneaking’ , 1 you may go there as 
often as you please ' 

Adverbial clauses of time are introduced by the relative 
adverbs Of time — ‘when’, ‘while’, ‘whenever’, and by 
the prepositions or the conjunctions of time— ‘befoio ’, 
‘after’, ‘since’, ‘ere’, ‘until, ‘as soon as’, ‘no sooner than’, 
‘just when * tho moment that ’, &c. 

(3 ) Degree ‘ the sea is as deep as the mountains 
are high ’ , ‘the result was greater than I anticipated' , 

‘ the moie you have , the more you want 
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There is always some expression denoting comparison in 
clauses of degreo They are introduced by ‘ than as 
‘ the ’ Tlioy are attached to adjectives and adverbs rathei than 
to verbs , the reason being that degree applios more properly to 
qualities titan to actions ‘ho is stronger than I am , ‘he 
beliaios as well ns was anticipated ’ 

.Theso advcibinl clauses of degreo undergo the peculiar ollipsis 
seen in such examples as ‘ho is os rich as Grccsus (is rich ) ’ , 

‘ ho works harder than ever (he worked, hard)’ 

(4.) Certainty or Uncertainty 1 as sure as I 
speak, you will repent of tins ' Here we have merely 
tlio phraseology of degree applied to assurance, doubt, 
or denial. 

"We may also mcludo undor the present head the relation of 
Condition, introduced hv 'if', ‘unless’, ‘oxccpt’, ‘though’, 

‘ however &c. ‘ we shall reap if we faint not' , 1 though he 

slay me, yd will I trust in him ’ , ‘ however you may try, you 
will not gam your end ’ In sentences containing a condition, 
the clause expressing tho consequence is the principal clause, 
and the clause expressing the condition, supposition, or nonces 
aion, is the subordinate clause ‘ I will go ( principal) if it should 
ram Duke Georges for nine days’ (subordinate) 

(5 ) Cause or Reason the garrison surrendered, 
because their provisions failed ’ 

These clauses are introduced by tho conjunctions * because ’, 
' as ’, ‘ since ’, &c 

Consequence IB expressed by ‘ so that ’ ‘ a storm aroso, so 

that wo could not leave the harbour ’ For signifying end or 
purpose, ‘ that ’, ‘ in order that aro employed 

(6.) Manner in general. Among the relations 
not included in the foregoing beads are likeness, 
unlikeness, and various unclassifiablu modes of action 
‘ he did as he was told ’ 

'Marraor is often expressed by an adverbial adjunct containing an 
adjective clauso as ‘ train up a child in tbo way that it ihould go ' Hero 
tho clauso 1 that It should go ’ qualifies tho noun * way and is not an 
adverbial clause, though occurring in an adverbial adjunct. Tho words 
‘ mode , ‘ manner , &c , occur m tho samo construction. In tho eentcnco 
'wo should havo arrived sooner, but that we met with an accident , tho 
subordinates clauso is considered to bo a noun clause, govoruod by * but 
as a preposition tho entiro expression (‘ but ’ and clauso) boing simply 
on adverbial prepositional phrase 
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21. The Adverbial Clause is contracted by 
omitting the Verb, or by changing it into a 
Participle . ‘ while (I am) an tins part of the subject 
I may remark ’ , ‘ riding (as we rode) through the 
wood, we met an old man * 

The Compound Sentence. 

22. A Compound Sentence contains two 
or more (Simple or Complex) Sentences 
united ‘the sun rose, and the mists disappeared’, 
‘he came, but rve did not see him’, ‘he was there, 
else I should not have seen him’ 

In these examples the separato clauses are noways dependent 
on each other lather assertion might have been made alone , 
wo might have said ‘ the sun rose or ‘ the mists disappeared ’, 
separately, without incompleteness of sense , whereas wo could 
not break up a complex sentenco into clauses with mdependent 
meaning ‘ I will, if I can ’ It is true, that when assertions 
are coupled together m the same period, there is an intention 
that they should be thought of together, hut still they are not 
such that tho ono is dependent on the other for a comploto 
meaning 

The co ordmatmg conjunctions (Parts of Speech — Oon- 
lunolion) are so called because they unite co ordinate clauses, 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES 

23 When the Co-ordinate Clauses of a 
Compound Sentence have the same Subject, 
the same Predicate, or any other part in 
common, we may avoid repeating the com- 
mon part and thereby shorten or contract 
the expression of the sentence, as ‘the sun 
gives light and (the sun gives) heat’, ‘either you 
(must go) or I must go ’ 

One subject may have two or more Predicates, as m the first 
example now given One predicate may have a plurality of 
Subjects , as ‘ Hannibal and Caesar were great generals ’ 

There may be a plurality of Objects, as ‘whosoever shall 
leave houses and lands for my sake ' 

The Adverbial adjunct of the predicate may be the common 
part ‘ he advances and retires slowly 
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Often the common part is a Subordinate Clauso ‘ tho evil 
that men do lives after them , the good (that men do) is oft 
interred with their hones ’ 

The cumulative conjunction ‘ and ’ does not always 
indicate a compound sentence, OS there are cases where it 
joins words or phrases without joining assertions (Pants of 
Speech— Conj unction) But tho alternatno conjunction ‘or’ 
can couple only clauses. When we say ‘he droio a carriage 
and pair’, 'carnage and pair’ makes but one object , bat tho 
use of ‘ or ’ excludes a combination of this kind ‘ bring eitlior 
a carnago or a saddlo horse ’ is a contracted sentenco 

In co ordinate contracted sentences the parts joined by 
the conjunction must stand m the same relation to 
the common part ‘ I add no more and bclicic mo yours 
truly’ is an irregular construction, foi the conjunction couplos 
a verb in tho indicative — ‘add ’, with another m the imperative 
believe ’ ‘ I ’ is not the subject of both verbs. 

The following are irregular contractions — 

‘This dedication may servo for almost any book that has, is, 
or shall ha published ’ this must bo 1 has been, is, or shall be, 
published’ ‘There are principles in man which ever have, 
and over will incline Inin to this offence ’ , for * ever have 
inclined, and over will incline ’ 

When clauses are placed side hy side without a 
conjunction expressed, or other grammatical link (ns a relative 
pronoun, or a relative adverb), they are sometimes termed 
collateral ; ns ‘ I camo, I saw, I conquered ’ , ‘ this is tho 
way , that road goes nowhere ’ In such constructions a cortam 
rhetorical effect is produced by tho ellipsis of tho conjunctions 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS 

Simple Sentences. 

24. Form of Analysis. In analyzing Simple 
Sentences tho manner of proceeding is as follows — 

I. Set down the Subject of the sentence ‘ 

n Set down tho enlargement, or attributive 
Adjuncts of the Subject. These may bo assumed 
to he restrictive, unless mentioned as co-ordinating. 
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III Give the Predicate Verb If this be a 
veib of incomplete piedication, state the Comple- 
ment also 

IV When the predicate is a transitive verb, state 
the Object. 

V Set down the enlargement, or attributive 
Adjuncts of the Object 

VL Adverbial Adjuncts of the Predicate 

When tlio various parts may assume different foims, the 
particular form present should bo mentioned 

25. Example — 

' Night sablo goddess, from her ebon throne. 

In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden scoptre, oer a slumbering world.' 

I Subject ‘night’ 

II Attributive adjunct of subject, ‘sable goddess’, noun m 

apposition (with ndj adjunct) 

III Predicate, ‘ stretches ’ (or ‘ stretches forth *) 

IV Object, ‘sceptre’ 

V Attributive adjuncts f 1 ‘ her ’ , possessive adjective 

of object, ( 2 ‘ leaden ’ , adjective 

’ 1 ‘ from h er ebon throne ’ , phrase of 
place, prep and noun 
2, *m raj less majesty’, phrase of 

VI Advcrhaladjuncts ■ manner, prep and noun 

of predicate, 8 ‘now’, adi of time 

4 ‘ forth ’ , adv of place 

5 ‘ o’er a slnmboring world ’ , phr 
. of place, pi cp and noun 

26. * The neglect to lay down m distinct terms the 
opposition between the true and the false, has been the 
occasion of tho generally unintelligible character of 
metaphysics ’ 

L Subject, ‘neglect*. 
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a 


II AitrtSuhve adjuncts J 
cj f subject, 1 


r. 


IIL Predicate 


‘ the ’ , ad} , or article 

‘ to Jay down in distinct terms the 
opposition between the true 
and tho false ’ , mfiru phrase 
object to the verbal noun 
‘neglect’ ‘In distinct terms’, 
adverbial adjunct of manner, 
prel phi , to the verb ‘to lay 
down ’ , ‘ the ( attribute to) op- 
position obj of ‘ to lay 
down ’ , ‘between the trne and 
tho false’, prep phr , adjunct 
to ‘ opposition ’ 

Verb of incomplete pred , ‘ has 
been ’ 

Complement of pred , * tho occa 
sion ’ , noun, modified by ‘ of 
tho generally unintelligible 
character of motnpliysics ’, 
prep phr , the noun * charac- 
ter' being modified by (1) 
‘ the ’, adj , (2) ‘ unintelligi- 
ble ' (ad;,), qualified in turn 
by adv of extent * generally’ , 
‘ of metaphysics ’, prcpl phr 


27. 1 Having first proomed guides, -we began our 
ascent of the mountain ’ 


I Subject, * wo ’ , pron 

II Attributive adjunct 1 * having first procured guides ’ , co 

of subject, ( ordinahng participial phrase 

III Predicate, ‘ began ’ 

IV Object, ‘ ascent 1 

V AUnbutnc adjuncts l 1 1 our , ’ pass adj 

of object, (2 ‘of the mountain ’ , prep phrase 

The attnbutivo adjunct of the subject, ‘ having first procured 
guides ’, might ho further analysed into verb, object, and adverb 


28, ‘ There are twenty men here ' 

I Subject, ‘men’ 

II Adjunct of subject, * twenty ’, adj 


III Predicate, 


il 


Jncom.pl vb , * aro ’ 


12 . Complcm , ‘ here \ adv of place 
‘ There’, ongmally an adv of place, has entirely lost its force 
m this application, and is merely a formal means of allowing the 
inversion of the sentence. 
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29 1 lie gave me a letter to read ’ 

1 Subject, 1 lie ’ 

III Predicate, ‘give’ 

IV Object of verb, ‘letter’ 

V Adjunct of object, ‘a’, adj or article 

VI Adverbia' Adiuncls 1 1 ‘mc'(tc, ‘tome 1 ), dative pron 

of predicate, 12 ‘to read phr of purpose (gerund) 

30 ‘It is vain to pretend ignorance of the fact ’ 

I Subject, ‘it,’ anticipate pronoun 

II Adjunct of subject, ‘to pretend ignorance of tlio fact’, 
infin pin in, apposition 

T I T Predicate I Verb °f ^complete predication, ‘ is ’ 

in i eaicaie \ Complement of predicate, ‘vam’, adj 

31 ‘ Who are you ? ’ 

I Subject, ‘ you ’, pron 

( Verb of incomplete predication, ‘arc’ 

III Predicate < Complement of picdicatc, ‘who , 

( pronoun 


32 ‘In Trance thoTo was less material for the 
Refoimers to work upon ’ 

I Subject, ‘ material ' 

II Adjunct of Subject, ‘ less’ , adj 

III Predicate, ‘ was ' (= existed) 

VI Adverbial Adjuncts of 1'rcd 

1 ‘ m France ’ , phr of place, prep and noun 

2 ' for the Reformers ’ , prcpl pin of purpose or benefit 

3 ‘to work upon ’ , phr of end or purjmc, qerund 

4 ‘ there ’ May be sot down as formally ud\ Lrlnal, but has 
become a mere help to inversion (§ 28) 

The expression ‘ for the Refoimers to noik upon ’ may also be 
legorded as acontncted equivalent to an adj clause limiting 
‘ matonal ’ , as if ‘ less m itoml that the Reformers might worl 
upon ’ 


33 ‘ Two may keep counsel, putting one away ’ 

I Subject, ‘two’ (see explanation below) 

HI Predicate I 1 Jncovl P l vub < ‘may’ 

Ui Jmltcatc > I 3 Complcm ■ (to) keep ’ , infin 

IV Object (of CompL Infin ), ‘ counsel’ 

VI A del Adjunct of Pred , ' putting one away ' , phr of con 
dihon, impel sonal pai ticiplc (§13, (4)) 
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Strictly, the Subject is 'persons’ understood , ami 'two', n 
numeral adj , is limiting Adjunct to the Subject So ‘one’ in 
strictness limits ‘person’, winch is left nnoxprcssed, because 
easily supplied by every hearer Tho omission of the noun 
throw s tho forco of it upon ' tw o’, winch may therefore be allowed 
to stand as subject 

34 ‘ Respecting ourselves, wo shall be respected by 
tho world ’ 

I Subject, ‘ wo ’, pron. 

II Adjunct of Subject , ‘respecting ourselves’, coordinating 
participial phrase, w ith the force of an ndvl expression of con- 
dition modifying the principal clauso , — 'if or since ice respect 
ourschcs, Ac ’ 

III Predicate, ‘ shall bo respected ’ 

VI Advl Adjunct of Prcd , ‘ by the world ’ , prcpl phr of 
agency 

35. * Leaning iny head upon my hand, I began to 
figure to myself tho miseries of confinement’ 

I Subject , * I ’ , prom, 

II Adjunct of Subject, ‘leaning ray head upon my hnnd’ , 
co ordm parti phr The participle ‘ leaning ’ has obj ‘ head 
(limited by the poss adj ‘ inj ’), and advl jihr of place or posi- 
tion ‘ upon my head’ (prcpl ) 

II L Predicate, ‘began’ 

IV Object, ‘ to figure mfm. 

f 1 * tho miseries of confinement ’ , 

V Adjuncts of Object, j 2 « to mysdf’fad^ pArosc of end, 

( prcpl 

36 ‘ Partakers in every peril, in the glory shall they 
not partake ? ’ 

I Subject, ‘ thoy ’ , prom 

II Adjunct of Subject, 1 partakers in every ponl ’ , noun in 
apposition, with the forco of an advl expression of cause or reason, 
modifying the pnncipal clauso = * seem" that they havo been 
partakers — have partaken — in every penl’ 

Tlio noun 1 partakers ’ is limited by ‘ m every penl ’, a prcpl 
phrase that is formally adjective but really aavl , the noun 
‘ partakers ’ having the foroo of tho verb ‘ partake ’, as is seen in 
the equivalent lengthened expression just given 
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Pr . , ,, (1 Incompl verb, ‘shall not’, {negative) 

x rcaicatc, -j 2 Ccmplan ‘(to) partako’, mfm 

VI Advl Adjunct of Fred , 4 m the glory prcpl phr of 
reference 

37. ‘To imposo fresli taxes on England in defiance 
of law would, at tins conjuncture, have been madness ’ 

I Subject, 4 to impose ’ , infin 

II Adjunct of Subject 

1 ‘ fresh taxes ’ obj to 4 to impose ’ 

2 4 upon England ’ , advl prcpl phr of end 

8 ‘ in defiance of law ’ , advl prcpl phr of opposition 

ttt j) .i „< f 1 Incompl vb , 4 would have been ’ 

III. Predicate -} 2 Comp f e)n f « badness’ , noun 

VI Advl Adjunct of Pred , 4 at this conjuncture ’ , prcpl 
phi ase of time 

The Adiuncts of the Subject in this oxample are in the usual 
forms of the Object nnd tho Adverbial Adjunct of the Predicate. 
The reason is that tho subject is, not a noun, but tho Infinitive 
of a transitivo verb Compare the Adjunct of tho Object in 
§35. 


Complex Sentences. 

38. — Form of Analysis — These are to ho ana- 
lyzed in the first instance as if each subordinate clause 
w ere a single word or phrase The subordinate clauses 
are then to be analyzed separately 


EXAMPLE8 CONTAINING NOUN CLAUSES. 

39 ‘ That he committed the fault, could bo judged 
from his looks ’ 

I Subject, 4 that he committed the fault ’, noun clause (a) 

III Predicate f Verb of incompl pred ‘could’ 

' 1 Complement of predicate, ‘be judged’ 

VI Adverbial adjunct of predicate, 4 from his looks prcpl 
phrase of means or cause 

Analysis of (a), 

L Subject, 4 ho ’ 

III Predicate, 4 committed 

IV Object, ‘ fault ’ 

V Adjunct of object, 4 tho ’ 

The conjunction ‘ that ’ does not enter into tho construction 
of the dependent clause. 
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40. * I told him that v e should ho thoro 


I Subject, ‘I’ 

III Predicate, ‘told’ 

IV Object, ‘ that we should he there ' noun clause, (a) 

VI Adxcrlnal adjunct of Predicate, ‘lnm’, = 'to him', 
phrase of direction. 


I Subject-, ‘wo’. 
Ill Predicate, 


Analysis of (a) 

| Vb of mcompl pred , ‘should he* 
j Complement, * tlicre ', adv of place 


In these constructions the practice has heen to term ‘him' 
the mdnect object of the verb, hut vro may aho regard it as nn 
adverbial word indicating a circumstance connected with the 
net of tolling It is important to compare this example with 
the following 


41 ‘ I strongly w anted him that disaster would 
follow such perversity 

I Subject, ' I 

III Predicate, ‘warned’. 

IV Object, ‘him’ 

VI Adxcrlnal Adjuncts of Predicate 1 1 strongly adv. of 
degree 2 ‘that disaster would follow' such perversity n^n 
clause ( aj , used as advl expression of reference 

Analysis of {a) 

I Subject, * disaster ' 

III Predicate, ‘ would follow’. 

IV Object, ‘ perversity ’ 

V Adjunct oj object, ‘ such adj 

‘That’ introduces the noun clause and connects it with the 
principal 

Hero ‘ him ’ is tho direct object of ‘ warned ’ Wo might say 
1 1 told or mentioned tho fact that wo should he thero ' , but not 
* I warned the fact that disaster would follow ’ Henco in tho 
one ease the noun clause is tho real object of tho verb , in the 
other case it is not the object, and must bo considered as 
modify ing the predicate 

‘ I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls' * Dreamt’ may ho 
regarded as transitive, = ‘ thought in a dream’ , in which caso 
tho noun clause, ‘ that I dwelt m marble halls is tho object* 
If ‘ dreamt ’ bo regarded as intransitive, tho noun clauso is used 
as an adverbial expression of reference 
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4-2. ‘It is singular that you should malce that 
mistake ’ 

I Subject, * it ’ 

II. Adjunct of Subject, ‘ that yon should make that mistako’, 
noun clause in apposition, (a) 

tti n„ o 4 5 Verb of incomplete predication, ‘is’ 

111 frcdicau, j Comp i cmcnt 0 fp rt d , 'singular', adj 

Analysis of (a). 

I Subject, ‘ you ’ 

III Predicate, 1 should maho 

IV Object, ‘mistake’ 

V Adjunct of Object, ‘that’, demonstr adj 

The first ‘that’ is merely the formal woid introducing the 
noun clause 

The apposition is more impressively brought out by the 
strongor pronoun ‘ this ’ ‘ We know tins, that in three 

campaigns we have done nothing ’ Compare also the following 
example. 


43 ‘Morality is deeply interested m this, 
w hat is immoral shall not he made attractive ’ 

I Subject, ‘morality ’ 


that 


III Predicate, 




Incompl verb, ‘is’ 


2 Complcm , ‘ interested adj. 


VI Advl Adjuncts of Predicate 

1 ‘ deeply adv of degree 

2 ‘ m this prcpl phr of reference, the reference being 
gn en in ‘ that what is immoral shall not ho made attractive , 
noun clause (a) in apposition to ‘ this ’ 

Analysis of (a) 

I Subject, ' what is immoral ’, noun clause ( a-) 

fl Incompl Verb, ‘shall not’, 
negative 

III Predicate, 2. Complcm , ‘ he made attractn e 

itself an incomplete infinitive 
L with adjective complement. 

* That ’ introduces the noun clause 


I Subject, ‘ what ’ 
III Predicate, 


Analysis of (a 3 ) 

1 1 Incompl verb, ' is ' 

1 2 Complcm ‘ immoral adj 


44 ‘ Tell me how you are.’ 

I Subject, ' you ’ (understood) 
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III Predicate, ‘tell’ 

IV Object, ‘ how are you noun danse (a) 

VI Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate , mo', = 'to mo’, phrase 
of direction or benefit 


I Subject, ‘jon’ 
III Predicate, 


Analysis of (a) 

1 Verb of incomplete predication, ‘are’ 
2. Complement of predicate, ‘how’, adv 


4-5 * I "wish to know where you live 1 

I Subject, ‘I* 

III Predicate, ‘ wish ’ 

IV Object, ‘ to know *, infinitive 

V Adjunct of Object, * where you live ’, noun clause (a), object 
to * to know ’ 

Analysis of (a) 

I Subject, ‘you’ 

III Predicate, ‘Inc’ 

VI Adverbial adjunct of Predicate, * whore adv of place 
* 


46. ‘ What seems most extraordinary in the battle 
of Sedgcmoor is that the event should have been for a 
moment doubtful ' 

I Subject, ‘ v Int seems most extraordinary m tho battle of 
Scdgemoor noun clause {a 1) 

III Predicate 

1 Jncompl verb, ‘is’ 

2. Compton , ‘ tint the event should have been for a 
moment doubtful ’, noun clause, [a 2) 

Analysis of (o 1) 

I Subject, ‘ what ’ 

ttt J 1 Ineompl verb, ‘seems’ 

’ 1 2. Complcm , ‘ extraordinary ’, adj 

VI (1) Adicrbial Adjunct of Predicate, ‘m tho battle of 
Sedgcmoor ’, prcpl phrase of place 

(2) Advl Adjunct of Complcm of Pred , ‘most’, adverb oj 
degree 

Analysis of (a 2) 

I Subject, ‘ovent’ 

II Adjunct of Subpxi, 1 the ’, adj 

nr Ineompl verb, ' should have been ’ 

1 1 rcaicalr > \ o Complcm , * doubtful ’, adj 

VI Advl AdjunclofPrcd , Mora moment ', prcpl jphr of time 

‘ That ’ introduces the noun clnuse. 

19 
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47. ‘ They brought home numerous evidences that 
the expedition had been successful.’ 

I Subject, * they pron 

III Predicate, ‘brought’. 

IV Object, ‘ evidences ’ 

V Adjuncts of Object 

1 ‘ numerous adj 

2 * that the expedition had hoen successful noun clause, 
(a), object to ‘ evidences ’ (in consequence of the verb force 
contained in it , for ‘ evidences ’ = ‘ objects, &c , evidencing or 
•proving ’ See g 16 ) 

VI Advl Adjunct qf Predicate, ‘homo’, = ‘ to homo’, phr 
of place. 

Analysis of {a) 

I Subject, ‘expedition’ 

II Adjunct of Subject, ‘the’, adj 

tit Predicate P Incom P 7 vcrh ’ ‘had been’ 

in rrcaicatc, Coniplcm , ‘ successful adj 

‘ That ’ introduces the noun clause 

48 ‘I felt certain that the expedition would be 
successful’ 

I Subject, T 

m \\ 

IV Object, ‘ that tho expedition would be successful noun 
clause (a) , the prod. ‘ folt certain ’ being the same in force as 
‘firmly believed', or some such regular transitive verb foim 
(Sci g 16) 

Or, the noun clause may be regarded ns an Advl adjunct of 
Predicate, explaining wlut it was in reference to that ‘I folt 
certain’ (Compaie g 41, end.) 

EXAAiri.ES CONTAINING ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 

49 ‘ The lull that you see m the distance commands 
a fine prospect’ 

I Subject, ‘ hill ’ 

( 1 * the adj , or article 

IT Adjuncts of Subject, j 2 * that you sec in the distauco ’, 

( adjective clause, (a) 

III Predicate, ‘ commands ’ 

IV Object, ‘prospect’ 

V Adjuncts of Object, 
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Analysts of (a), 

I Subject, ‘you* 

III Predicate, * see ’ 

IV Object, 1 that relative pronoun 

V Adjunct of Object, ‘in the distance prcpl phrase, really 
ad i crbial, modifying a verb implied, ns ‘ standing, rising, 
sti etching away in the distance ’ , and the adjunct is co ordina- 
tmg 


60 * Who iv as it that told you*’ 

I Subject, ‘ it ’ 

II Adjunct of subject, ‘that told you adjective clause ( a ) 

III Predicate, 4 ^ $ inc07n P l Predication, ‘was 


l Complement of predicate, ‘ who ’ 


Analysis of (a) 

I Subject, ‘ that' , relative pronoun 
III Predicate, ‘told’ 

VI Adi l Adjunct of Predicate, ‘you’, = ‘ to you', prcpl 
phrase of direction or benefit 


61 ‘ The labour we delight m physics pam ’ 

I Subject, ‘labour’ 

( 1 ‘ the ’, adj 

II Adjuncts of Subject j 2 ‘(that) we delight in’, adj 

( clause {a) 

III Predicate, ‘physics’ 

IV Object, ‘ pam ' 

Analysis of (a) 

I Subject, ‘ v. c pron 
III Predicate, ‘delight’ 

VI Advl adjunct of Predicate, ‘(that) in’ (= ‘m which’), 
prcpl phrase of reference or cause 


52 1 Such kings as regard not the solemn promises 
they make are dangerous.’ 

1 Subject, ‘ lungs ’ 

! 1 ‘such’, adj 

2 ‘ as regard not the solemn pro- 
mises they make, adj 
clause (a) 

Incompl verb, * are ’ ' 

[ 2 Complcm , ‘ dangerous adj 
Analysis of ( a ) 

I Subject, ‘as’, relative pronoun (adverbial equivalent to 
‘ that ’ or * who ’). 


Ill Predicate 


u 
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III Predicate, ‘ legard not’, negative 

IV Object, ‘ pionnsos’ 

V Adjuncts of Object 

1 ‘ the ’, adj 

2 1 II III IV solemn adj 

8 ‘ (that) they make adj clause (a-) 

Analysis of {a-) 

I Subject, ‘they pron 
III Predicate, ‘ make ’ 

[TV Object, ' that rcl pron , understood ] 

53 ‘ We saw the place where the Jacobite standard 
was raised.’ 

Here the object, ‘place’, is qualified by the adjective clause 
‘wheio the Jacobite standard was raised’, which is analyzed 
thus — 

I Subject, ' standard ’ 

TT „ , . fl ‘the’, adj or article 

II Adjuncts of Subject,^ . Jac0 ’ blt( ^ adjedivc 

III Predicate, ‘ was raised ’ 

VI Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, ‘ where ' , relative adv 
of place ( = ‘ m which or ‘ that— in ') 


54 ‘ The judges of the common law, who held their 
situations during the pleasuic of the King, were 
scandalously obsequious ’ 


I Subject, ‘ judges ' 

II Adjuncts of Subject 

1 ‘ the ’, adj 

2 ‘ of the common law prcpl phr 

3 ‘ who held their situations during the pleasure of the 
King ’, adj clause, co ordinahng, (a) 

This co ordinatmg adj cl has the forco of an adverbial adjunct 
of cause or reason ‘ The judges were obsequious, for ( because , 
seeing that, La ,) they held their situations during the pleasure of 
the King’ (Cf p 34, bottom, §18 ) 

III Predicate 1 1 Incom P l vcrb ‘ wer e ’ 

1 2 Complcm , ' obsequious adj 

VI Advl Adjunct of ( Compl of) Prcd , ‘ scandalously adv 
of manner and degree and effect or consequence 
Analysis of (a) 

I Subject , ‘ who ’, rel pron. 

III Prcd , ' held ’ 

IV Object, ‘ situations ' 
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Y. Adjunct of Object, ‘ their pass adj 
YI Advl Adjunct of Predicate, ‘ during the pleasuie of tlio 
King 1 , prep phr of time and condition 


EXAMPLES CONTAINING ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


56. ‘ When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies m me.’ 

L Subject, ‘ emotion ’ 

( 1 ‘ every adj 

II Adjuncts of Subject, I 2 ‘of envy’, adv phr , prep and 

( noun 

III Predicate, ‘dies’ 

YI. Adverbial Adjuncts 
of Predicate, 


( 1 ‘ m me ’, prepl adv phr , place 
•j 2 ‘ when I look upon tho tombs of 
( the great ', adverbial clausc(a) 


Analysis of {a) 

I. Subject, T 

III Predicate, ‘look upon’ 

IV Object, ‘tombs’ 

‘the’, adj 


or art 

2 ' of tho great ’, prep adj phr 
Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, ‘when’, adv oj time 


Y Adjuncts of Object, 
YI. 


u 


The predicate might also be given as simply ‘ look ’ (mtrans 
verb) ‘ Upon ’ is then a prep , and ‘ upon the tombs of tho 
great ’ is a prepl phr of place and direction modifying ‘ look ’ 


66. 1 Ho is proud that bo is noble ’ 

Principal clause, ‘ ho is proud ’ 

Subordinate adicrbial clause, ‘ (that) ho is noble ’ 

The expression ‘ tint ho is noble ’ signifies tho reason, the 
‘ why ’, of his being proud (‘because ’ might havo been used in 
-.tend of ‘that*), and is therefore an adveibial clause 


57.' ‘ He ran so fast that I could not overtake him ’ 

Principal clause, ‘he inn so fast’ 

Subordinate adverbial clause (attached to the advorb ‘so’, 
which it modifies or defines), ‘ that I could not overtake linn ’ 

I Subject, ‘he’ 

III Predicate, ‘ran’ 

YI Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, ‘fast’ (mil) of manner), 
modified by ‘so’ (adv of degree), which is modified by ‘that I 
could not overtake him’ , advl danse. 
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Analysis of (a) 

L Subject, *1’ 

rTT p ,1 , \ Incompl verb ‘ could not , negative 

Ui rreai , j Coin.pl ofpred , ‘(to) overtake’, infinitive 
IY Object, ‘lum’ 

YI Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, * that ’ 

'That’ here is not primarily a conjunction, hut the equivalent 
of an adverb , ‘he ran so fast, and so, or, by that, I could not 
ovortake him 


58 This example may he compared with the 
following — * He spoke loud, that I might hear him.’ 

Principal clause, ‘ he spoke loud ’ 

Subordinate adverbial clause, ‘ that I might hear him ’ 

In this case, ‘ that ’ is still adverbial, qualifying the verb of 
the subordinate clauso , it is equal to ‘so as , and states the 
circumstance, manner, or means of my hearing him 

If we employ ‘in order that’ as the connective, the case is 
different , the clause ‘ that I might hear him ’ is then a noun 
clause qualifying ‘order’ (Mason, art. 354.) But ‘in order 
that ’ may bo taken as a phrasal conjunction. 


69 ‘The sea is as deep as the mountains are high.' 

Principal clause, ' the sea is as deep ' 

Subordinate adverbial clause, ‘ as the mountains are high ’ 

I Subject {unth adjunct), ‘the sea’ 

ttt n i , 5 Verb of incomplete predication, ‘ is ' 

III Predicate, 1 Complement of predicate, ‘deep’ 

YI Adverbial adjunct of complement of predicate, ‘ ns ’ {adv 
of degree), modified by ‘ as the mountains aro high advl clause 
of degree (a) 

Analysis oj (») 

I Subject, ‘ the mountains ’ 


IIL Predicate, 


f Verb of incomplete predication, ‘are’ 
t Complement of predicate, ‘ high ’ 


YI. Advl adjunct of ctm.pl , ‘ as ’, relative adv of degree 


60. It is only through their adverbial force that some 
conjunctions enter into the construction of the dependent 
clause 

In adverbial clauses introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions ‘if’, ‘though’, ‘because’, ‘that’, &c , the conjunction 
does not enter into the construction of the clauso It is tho 
adverbial conjunctions, ‘when’, ‘whore’, ‘whenever’, ‘ wher- 
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ever ’, * as &.C., tliat are considered as qualifying the snbordin it< 
clause introduced by them 

61. ‘ We must not think the life of a man begins 
w hen he can feed himself ’ 

Principal clause, ‘ "We must not think’ (A) 

Subordinate noun clause, * (that) the life of a man begins (a) 

Adverbial clause subordinate to (a), ‘ when he can feed him 
self’ (a 2 ) 

Hero vve have subordination of the second degree, and the 
whole may be symbolically expressed (A-f-a+a 2 ) 

Compound Sentences. 

62. The Co-ordinate Sentences are to be analyzed 
separately, and the link of connexion indicated These 
separate sentences, when complex, are to be analyzed as 
such. 

‘The house fell, and great was the fall thereof’ [a] ‘The 
house fell , [b] great was the fall thereof’ ‘ And ’ connects [a] 
and [b] 

‘Ho goes [a], (but) it is intended that I should remain 
till I grow stronger’ [b + J + i 2 ]. 

Contracted Sentences. 

63 In these the omitted parts must be expressed 
at full length, after which the analysis proceeds as 
above 

‘Frogs and seals live on land and in water ’ Hero there are 
four sentences ‘ Frogs livo on land ’ , ' frogs live m water ' , 
‘ seals live on land ’ , ‘ seals live in water ' 

‘ I am the first and (I am) the last ' 

In tho following example the contraction takes place in tho 
subordinate part of a complex sentence ‘ when a man is from 
necessity his own tailor, tent-maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, 
and fisherman, it is not probable that ho will he expert at any of 
his callings ’ So in this ‘ say first, for Heaven hides notlung 
from thy view, nor the deep traot of Hell ' 

Again ‘ In all times and in all places, man has sought to 
understand the language of nature ’ 

64. Let us present an analysis of the following 
compound sentence : — 
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‘ Tho theory of the Mahometan government rests npon tho 
maintenance of a clear separation from the unbelievers , and to 
propose to a Mussulman of any piety, that the Commander of the 
Faithful should obliterate the distinction between Mahometans 
and Christians would be proposing to obliterate the distinction 
between virtue and nee the notion would seem to be not merely 
wrong and wicked, but a contradiction in terms.’ 

Analysis of sentence — A. 'The theory— unbelievers ’ 

I Subject (• unth adjuncts), 'the theory of government’ 

III Predicate, ‘ rests upon ’ (Compare ‘ look upon ’ § 55 ) 

IV Object (unth adjuncts), ‘ the maintenance— unbelievers ’ 

b. ‘ To propose— virtue and nee ’ 

I Subject, ‘ to propose ’ infinitive 

II Adjuncts of Subject 

1 ‘ that tho Commander Christians noun clause (b) 

2. ‘ to a Mussulman of any piety ', advl phrase (prep and 
noun) of end or directum 

... _ . . ( Verb of inampl pred , ‘ would bo’ 

IIL Predicate, icompl of pred, ‘proposing’, infin 

IV Object of verb, ‘ to obliterate ’, infinitive 

V Adjunct of Object 'the distinction botwoon virtue and 
nco object (unth adjuncts) to infin. ‘ to obliterate ' 

Analysis of (6) 

I Subject ( with adjuncts), ‘ the Commander of tho Faithful ’ 

III. Predicate, ‘ should obliterate ’ 

IV Object ( unth adjuncts), ‘tho distinction hetwcon Mahome- 
tans and Christiana ’ 

The third dmsion of the sentenoo is greatly contracted. Tho 
Ml expression is ‘the notion would seem to be not merely 
wrong [c] and (the notion would seem to bo not merely) wicked 
[d! but (the motion would seem to bo) a contradiction in terms ’ 
[t] Sometimes such an expression as ‘ wrong and wicked ’ may 
be mowed as a compound predicate, tho two words being 
intended to convey but one notion to tho nund. ‘ And ’ con- 
nects A and B, C and D , ‘hut ’ connects E with C and with D, 
bung anticipated by ‘not merely ’ , there is no connecting link 
expressed between B and C ‘ That ’ conneots b and B 

Elliptical Sentences. 

65 ..Ellipsis is the omission of some part essential to 
n confplete construction for the sake of brevity and 
strength "What is left is regarded as sufficient to 
convey the intended meaning 
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The Contracted Sentences above spoken of are one 
class of Elliptical Sentences , the part common to two 
or more Co-ordinate Sentences being expressed only 
once Another class, ‘ somewhat more difficult, ai e 
those involving the Comparative Adverbs, * as ‘than 
and * the 

86 * He Is as tall as I am*’ 

In full, ' he in os tall as I am iall ’ Principal clause, 1 he is 
as tall ’ , adverbial adjunct of the complement of the predicate, 
' os ’ (modified "by the adverbial clause) ‘ ns I am tali’ 

Tho predicate of the elliptical or dependent clnuso is ‘ tall ’, 
and this is compared, by means of tho relative adverb ‘ as with 
the degreo of tallness expressed m tho principal clause. It is 
analogous to the sentence already given, — ‘the sea is as deep as 
tho mountains are high ' 

67 ‘ Ho is tailor than I am.* 

In full, ‘ he is taller than I am tall * Principal clause, 1 ho 
is taller ’ , adverbial clause, ' I am tall than whore ‘ than ’ 
(which ib originally ‘then’) ib an adverb of degree, qualifying 
‘ tall ’ ' Ho ib taller, then (next, m an inferior degreo) I am 

talL* 

68 ‘ Ho is more industrious than clover * 

In full * ho ib more industrious than he is clovor Annlyzod 
thus — 

L Subject, ‘he*. 

TIT Predicate f ^ rZ) of incomplete predication, * is * 

m ircaicaie, ICcmpl of predicate, 'industrious' 

VI Adverbial adjunct of the complement, ‘ more ’ (adv of de- 
gree), modified by ‘ than he is clover’ ( advl clause of degree ) (a) 
(anal} zed, ‘ho is clover thanO Literally, this construction 
means, ‘ ha is industrious more— then he is clover ’ There would 
seem to be a tautology m tho English idiom, for either word, 
* more ’ or ‘ than would have expressed tho comparison 

69 ‘ Ho has not written so much as I have ’ 

In full, ‘ so much as I have written much ’ The adverb ‘ ns ’ 
is an adverb of degreo qualifying ' much ' understood * I hn\ e 
written much, ho has not written much (to the smio degree)’, is 
tho mode of rendering the construction Or ‘I ban. written 
much so (compared by a certain quantity), ho has not wnttui 
much so (compared by tho some quantity) 1 . 
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70 ‘ He has written more letters than you ’ 

In full, ‘ho has written more letters than yon have written 
many letters ’ , ‘ ho has written many letters more ( ‘ many more ’, 
oi ‘ more many = more, or inamj-er) — then you have wntton 
many lotters ’ 

71 ‘He does not write so well as you ’ 

‘ Ho does not wnto so well as you write well ’ ‘ As ’ modifies 

tlio second ‘well’, in correspondence with ‘ so ’ modifying tho 
first ‘ well ’ ‘ Ho does not well so (in that degree) as (in which 
degree) well you w nto ’ 

72 ‘I would as soon die as suffer that’ 

* I would as soon dio, os I would soon suffer that ’ In other 
words, ‘ I would die as soon as soon I would suffer that ’ The 
‘ as— as ’ liorc is precisely similar to the ‘ so — as ’ in tho preceding 
example (§71) 

73 ‘As’, after ‘such’ and ‘same’, employed as 
equivalent to the restrictive relative, is a case of ellipsis 

' The house is not such as I want' ‘ Tho house is not such 
a house ns I want a house ’ ‘ A house I want is so, the houso 

is not such ’ (or so like, or ‘like to that’) The full correspon- 
dence was well given by the ancient ‘ such — such ’ 

74 ‘I am not such a fool as to believe that ’ 

In full, ‘ I am not such a fool as I should he a fool to beliovo 
that’ ‘ I should. bo a fool to believe that (if I were to bolievc 
that) ’ ‘ I am not a fool such (or so, or ‘like that or ‘to that 

degreo ’) as (m which dogree) a fool I should bo to believe that ’ 

75 ‘ Our habits are costlier than Lucullus wore ’ 

‘ Than Lucullus woro costly habits ’, or ‘ than the habits were 
costly that Lucullus woro ’ 1 Our habits aro costly more — then 

cost!} habits Lucullus wore.’ 

76 ‘ Moderation in the use of food is a better 
remedy than medicine for an oppressed state of the 
circulation ’ 

‘ Than medicine is a good remedy ’ 

77 To resolve a compound sentence into the 
simple or complex sentences composing it, often enables 
us to detect a fault m its construction. 
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‘ Because he had committed a cnme, he was shut up in prison 
and let out again only yesterday ' As it stands, the sentence is 
lesolvahlo mto these two ‘ because he hnd committed a cnme, 
lie v as shut up in pnson and ‘because he had committed a 
cnme, ho was let out only yesterday ’ It should he, ‘ because 
he had committed a cnme, he was shut up m pnson , and he 
was let out again only yesterday ’ , or, ‘ and it was only yesterday 
that ho was let out again ’ 

78 A Relative Pronoun, as subject, is frequently 
omitted in poetry, not often in prose 

In the sentence, * there was a man showed mo the way *, the 
analysis will determine exactly what is wrong There is hut 
one subject, ‘ man to two finite verbs, making up tuo distinct 
assertions Now this is admissible only in a compound 
contracted sentence , but the form of such a*ientence would be 
‘ a man was there and showed me the way ’ Every assertion, 
and consequently every finite verb, must have a subject, and 
every subject must have a predicate or finite verb The 
msortion of the relative would supply a subject to the second 
verb in the above sentence Further instances ‘there is a 
gardon goes along with the house ’ , * who was it took the news 
to Hall Farm t ’ * haply I see a man will save my lifo ’ , ‘ now 
who bo ye would cross Lochgyle ! ' 


CONCORD 

I The general principles or processes regulating 
the grammatical union of woids in sentences are tbiee 
in number — Concord, Government, and Order 
or arrangement of words 

When two connected words are of the same 
Gender, Number, Person, or Tense, they aie 
said to agree with one another, or to be in Concord 
Speaking of a man we have to say he, of a woman she 
of a plurality of persons, they , these are agreements or 
concords 

In point of fact, these concords are already taught under 
Etymology We have seen that ‘he’ means a mm, ‘she’ a 
woman, &c., that when a noun is m the plural, there is a 
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peculiar inflexion of tho verb to correspond with it (‘they call’, 
not calls), and also a certain inflexion of the demonstrative 
adjectives ('these, not this, houses *) Hence the expressions, 

* the trees grows * those sort of things ’, are errors of Etymology 
as well as of Syntax. What is left to Syntax is merely to explain 
some difficult and doubtful cases, where we are not quite sure what 
the porson, number, gender, or tense of a word really is. 

Concord of Subject and Verb 

2. A Verb must agree with its Subject in 
Number and in Person , and the Subject of 
the Verb is always in the Nominative Case 

Tho verb and the subject, being both spoken of the same 
thing, must agree with each other , if they aid not, there would 
bo a contradiction in terms If ‘John’ is the name for out 
individual, and ‘write’ is the form that predicates the action, 

* writing', for a plurality of individuals, then ‘ John write ’ is a 
discord, or wrong combination 

This rule is seldom transgressed in short sentences except by 
persons altogether untaught Such expressions as ‘ says I ’, 
‘ ho do ‘ wo sees ’, ‘ tho shops is not open ’, are mistakes of the 
grossest kind. But in longer sentences, where several names 
occur, the verb is sometimes inadvertently referred to what is not 
the real subject The following are examples of tho kind of 
structure rofered to ‘ the origin of the city and state of Borne 
is involved in great uncertainty ’ , ‘ tho momentary junction of 
several tribes produces an army ’ These are correct , but many 
instances of errors ansing in similar constructions could be 
produced. For oxample ‘ his reputation was great, and some 
what moro durablo than that of similar poets have generally 
been ’ ‘ Bailroads seem now, however, to be likely to supersede 

most other methods of conveyance, m so far, at least, as the 
transit of goods and passengers are concerned.’ ‘ The patronage 
which the British Colomes affordb to the homo government is 
immense ’ ‘ The lighting and cleaning of the streets is not nearly 
so good as m the largo towns of England.’ ‘The opinion of 
several eminent lawyers were in his favour ’ 

3 Collective Nouns, though Singular m form, 
take a Plural Verb if the Predicate applies to 
the objects taken individually , as ‘ the peasantry 
go barefooted, and the middle sort make use of wooden 
shoes ’ ; ‘ one half of men do not know how the other 
half live \ 
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When what is affirmed of the noun is an action that can he 
tiuc of the wholo moss m its collective unit}, the verb is then 
singular , as ‘ the fleet is under orders to set sail ’ When we 
say ‘ the British nation has not sprung up m a generation w< 
speak of the nation as a collective organized whole So ‘ the 
House (of Lords, or of Commons) resolves’ . ‘ the Assembly has 
dccieed’, 'the Senate is of opinion ’ , the army was dis 
organized ’ , ‘ the mob was dispersed ’ , ‘ the invading force 
(army and fleet) was in progress towards Attica ’ , 1 one fourth 
of the men at the diggings is composed of convicts ’ 

Contrast these with the cases wheie the predicate applies to 
the individuals of the collection acting separately ‘ The people 
of the rude tribes of America arc remarkable for their artifice 
and duplicity ’ Here what is affirmed applies to the individual 
Americans acting singly and apart ‘ The generality of his 
hearers were favourable to his doctrines ’ , ' the public are often 
deceived by fnlso appearances and extravagant pretensions ’ — 
meaning the members of the community taken individually , 

‘ a considerable number were induced to quit the body ’ The 
following sentence sounds awkward, but it is strictly correct 
‘ The Mcgarean sect was founded by Euclid, not the mathema 
tician, and were the happy inventors of logical syllogism, or the 
art of quibbling ’ (T}tlor) In tbe first part, the sect is spoken 
of in its collective capacity , and, in the second, ns individuals 
‘ There is a certain class of men who never look ’, &c , may be 
justified on the same ground So 1 tbe ■people is one, and they 
have all one language ’ The pronoun before tbe second verb is 
a great improvement. ‘ Their cattle was their chief property , 
and these wero nightly exposed to the southern Borderers ’ 
(Scott) 

There are a few cases where usage is not invariable In 
speaking of small bodies, such as those indicated by a Board, a 
Commission, a Council, a Court, tbe plural verb is frequently 
used ‘ the Board are of opinion ’ , 'the Committee consider ’ , 
‘ the Court are disposed This may bo explained on the 
ground that the members m a body of, say two, three, or six, 
stand forward more prominently in their individual capacity, 
whereas in an assembly of three hundred, the individual is 
ontirely merged m the collective vote 

The following examples are incorrect — ‘ The meeting were 
laige ’ (would mean that it was composed of large men) , 
' Stephen’s party were entirely broken up ’ , ‘ mankind was not 
united by the bonds of civil society ’ , ‘ the Church have no 
power to inflict corporal punishments ’ , ‘ m this business the 
House of Commons have no weight ’ , ‘ a detachment of two 
hnndred men were immediately sent ’ , ' one man of genius 
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accomplishes what a croud of predecessors has essayed in vain’ , 
‘not one fourth of pionucial tradesmen or fanners over talc 
stock , nor, m fact, docs ono half of them ever keep account- 
books deserving of the name’ The following is at least 
inconsistent ‘when a nation forms a government, it is not 
wisdom, but power, which they place (it places) m tho hands of 
the Government ’, icc. A judge charging a jury, vacillated m 
the construction of tho word ‘Court thus ‘ It was satisfactoiy 
to tho Couit to find that it uould be incumbent on them, &c 
T lie Gout, therefore, in tho discharge of their dntj 
Tho Court believe The Court is not entnely 

satisfied uith the finding of the jury The Court, in 

the sentence which it is about to pronounce by my mouth ’, i-c 
When the form of a noun is plural, but the meaning singular, 
a singular verb is generally preferred ‘ this news is not true ’ , 
‘no pains is takon ' , ‘the wages of sin is death’ * ‘The 
Pleasures of Memory was published in 1792, and became at 
once popular ’ Tho pronoun m tho following should be 
singular ‘ His (Thomson’s) Seasons will be published m about 
a week’s time, and a most noble work they lvill be ’ Johnson 
says ‘ my Lit cs are reprinting ’, which it might be harsh to 
alter, owing to the great prommonce of tho notion of plurality 
lu the no\t cxamplo the singular idea of distance is prominent 
‘ By my \alour, then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a good distance 
Odds levels and aims ' I say it is a good distance ’ ( Rivals ) 

‘ Nine tenths of the miseries and vices of mankind proceed from 
idleness ’ (Carlyle) , the verb is plural, because predicating 
about a number But ‘ nine tenths of the misery and vice of 
mankind proceeds from idleness ’ , the verb being singular, 
because the subject expresses, not plurality of numbor, but an 
amount or quantity 

But those nouns that have plural forms on account of a 
plurality of the subject, such as ‘ bellows ’, ‘ scissors ’, ‘ snuffers’, 
‘ lungs , ‘ ashes ’, &c , aro moro usually found with plural verbs 
Although we should say, ‘ thero are two, there are three ’, 
yet usage permits m familiar language the singular contracted 
form, ‘ there’s two or three ’ — (Craih, English qf Shakespeare) 

4 If the subject consists of two or more 
nouns (oi equivalents of nouns) united by the 
conjunction ‘and the Verb must be put in 
the plural ‘John and Janies are m the field’, 
‘ Mars and Jupiter are visible ’ 

* Dr Angus would prefer tho plural, as least likely to call attention to 
tho mere grammar of the sentence ‘the mem* u*cd wire not commend- 
able * * great pain8 were takon 
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Exceptions and Peculiarities 

(1) If the nouns are names for the same subject, the 
plurality is apparent only, and not real The veih 
is then singular 

‘ A laggard in lore and a dastard In war 
Iras to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochlnrar ’ 

‘This nnirdorous chief, this ruthless man, 

This head of a rebellious clan, 

Hath led thee safe. 

* The spectator and historian of his exploits has observed ’ 
‘"When tlio Duke died, his son and names ike and successor was 
an infant ' With inversion ‘ so says the wisest poet, and 
perhaps the wisest statesman and politician of antiquity ’ 
(Chatham) 

(2) In cases whole the two names are almost synony- 
mous, or denote objects closely connected together! , oi 
esjircss dijfeient views of the same fact, or are used 
chiefly for the sake of emphasis, there is still a kind 
of unity m the subject, and 'the verb is often made 
singular 

‘"Wheiem doth sit the dread and fear of kings’, ‘the head 
and front of my oil ending hath this extent’, ‘tlio hardship and 
exposure of a savage life speedily destroys those who are not 
of a robust constitution ’ , ‘ why is dust and ashes proud ’ ? 
‘ Wliat is the use and object of building pinnacles ’ ? (Helps) 

‘ The peaco and good order of society was not promoted by tho 
feudal system ’ (Hallam) ‘ The very scheino and plan of his 
life diflorcd from that of other men ’ ( Ecce Jlomo) * The 

condition and growth of Attic comedy before this period seems 
to have "boon unknown oven to Aristotle ’ (Groto) ‘ The 
general defonco of the country and the maintenance of order 
among the inhabitants was entrusted to Sagan os, who was 
in\ ested with the revenue nccossary for the purpose ’ (Finlay) 
‘Tho langungo and history of the Lithuanians ts closely 
connected with that of the Greeks ’ (Freeman) ‘ To recover 
Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hohenzollcrn to the dust, 
was the gieat object of Mam Theresa’s life ’ (Macaulay) The 
first object involved the second , honco ‘ was not ‘ wero ’ 
AVith tins compare tho following ‘to exalt the Lancastrian 
party, to depress the adherents of the house of York, were still 
the objects of Ins pursuit ’ (Hume) Looked at broadly, tho 
two objects wore substantially tho same, and ‘ was ’ might havo 
been used , at the same time ‘ wore ’ directs attention forcibly 
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to each of tho two sides of tho same fact In the next example, 
tlio subject is given twice , first, more generally, and then with 
some detail and explanation ' that the fair prospects which 
had begun to open before the kmg wore suddenly overcast, that 
Ins life was darkened by advorsity, and at length shortened by 
violonce, is to be attributed to his own faithlessness and con 
tempt of law ’ (Macaulay) 

In many such cases it is not easy to draw the line and docide 
when tho subject is singular and when plural. But it is alwajs 
undesirablo to vacillate bctweon the two Thus 1 noithor on 
the one side nor on tho other was there the strength and unity oi 
action which result from single and undivided aims * (Trench) , 

‘ -with a deep insight into life, and a keen and comprehensive 
sympathy with its sorrows a.nd enjoyments, there w combined 
[m the lyncs] that impetuosity of feeling, that pomp of thought 
and imagery which belong peculiarly to Schiller ’ (Carlyle) 

‘ Fair and softly goes far , ‘poor and content is rich enough 1 

(3) A singular verb may somefcmiGS be justified on 
the ground of an ellipsis 

‘The whole book, and every component part of it, is on a 
largo scale’ (Macaulaj) With tho most common cases of 
ellipsis, there is also inversion of subject and verb ‘Theie was 
a hen and (there were) chickens in the court ’ , ‘ there v us 
racing and (there was) chasing on Cannobie Lea ’ , upon tins 
there was a fearful cry from heaven, and great claps of thunder’ 
(W Irving) , ‘ such was the intelligence, tho gravity, and tho 
solf command of Cromwell’s wamors ' (Macaulay) , * where is 
Lysandcr and sweet Honma ’ ? (Shak ) 

When the same noun is coupled with two adjectives, so as to 
•mean different things, there is a plurality of sense, and the 
plural is required ‘ in the latter also religious and grammatical 
learning go hand in hand ’ , ‘ tho logical and the historical 
analj sis of a language generally in some degree coincide ’ 

When a icrb separates its subjects it agrees with tho first, 
and is understood of the rest 1 the earth is the Lord s, and the 
fullness thereof See also the cases of ‘as well as’, and 
‘ every ’, at end of § 4 

Tlio last example!, under (2) are very olliptical. 

(4) Sometimes a compound subject is named by a 
union of the names of its chief pat ts , and then tbe 
verb is singular 

Another exception to the general rule is exemplified in the ' 
following constructions ‘ the wheol and axle was out of repair’ , 
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'a block and tackle ic&s made use of’ , ‘bread and butter « 
mv usual breakfast ’ In these instances, the two things named 
make but one subject by their combination, called a compound 
subject We may say, * a needle and a thread were given to her, 
but she could not thread the needle ’ , and ‘ a needle and thread 
was given to her, but she could not sew the button on the 
reason of the difference being apparent ‘Hanging and 
beheading w the punishment of treason means that the 
criminal is both hanged and beheaded , ‘ hanging and 

beheading are', would mean that there are two separate 
punishments, and that sometimes one is made use of and 
sometimes the other ‘ Sand and salt and a mass of iron vs 
easier to hear than a man without understanding ’, is allowable 
on the supposition that wo mean a combination of those several 
ingredients So ‘all the furniture, the stock of shops, the 
machmerj' which could be found m the realm, teas of less Talue 
than the property which some single parishes now contain ’ 
(Macaulay) ‘To injure, to insult, nna to savo himself from 
the consequences of injury and insult by lying and equivocating, 
teas the habit of his life ’ (Macaulay) ‘ was ’ predicates regard- 
ing a course of action indicated by the enumeration of three 
soveral steps Often in similar cases, there is introduced a 
pronoun, or some other subject, gathering up a number of points 
into one whole, winch is then predicated of by a singular verb 
‘to be the leader of the human race m tlio career of improve- 
ment, to found on the rums of ancient intellectual dynasties a 
more prosperous and a more enduring empire, to be revered by 
the latest generations as the most illustrious among tho 
benefactors of mankind, all tins was within Bacon’s reach’ 
(Macaulay) * 

The ‘ and ’ is sometimes omitted, hut the rule remains the 
same if there be a plurality of idea in the subject ‘ honour, 
justice, religion itself were involved ’. 


* With ’ for 1 and ’ — Instead of * and tlie preposi- 
tion * -with. ’ is sometimes used to connect the parts of an 
aggregate subject 

It is then a disputed point whether the verb should he 
singular or plural Thus ‘ the captain vnth his men were 

* We hear sometimes ‘two und two are four’ ' three times four are 
twelve but the 1 arc is scarcely defensible in either case It would bo 
correct to cay 1 two pounds and pounds are (or make) seven pounds 1 * 

but with numbers in tuc abstract what we mean Is that the numerical 
combination of * two and two is the same os four So twice nno hre 
must bo wrong because there is no plurality In the struct sense 
and three times four* should bo regarded as a combination or unity 
made up in a particular way * 

20 
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taken prisoners ’ The sense reqmres tho plnrel, Tint grammati 
eally the subject is singular ‘ The king, with {Ik lords mid 
commons, constitute (or constitutes) our goy eminent ’ , 'the 
purse, with its contents, was found on the person of the thief’ 

The true solution of tho difficulty is to employ ‘and’ if the 
sense is plural Tho phrase ‘ until his men is an adjunct of 
‘ captain \ being ns much as to say ‘ accompanied with his men’, 
and should be u c ed only alien tho attention is concentrated npou 
him , m which caso the verb is regularly singnlar If the men 
are also to be formally predicated about, we should sa\ 1 the 
captain and his men wcic' So ‘ the 1 in" the lords, and the 
commons constitute our government ' 

‘As well as 1 for ‘and’ — Nouns coupled bj 'ns 
well as ’ take tlio singular or tho plural nccoidmg to the 
context 

If the predicate is meant to bo affirmed of loth, the plural is 
employed, tho phmso being then a synonytno for ‘and’ 

‘ Tompey as well as Ctesar were great men ’ 

But if the ‘ns well ns ’ merely quotes an illustrative comparison, 
the predication must then bo understood as confined to the first 
noun ‘ Africa as well as Gaul was gradually fashioned by 
mutation of the capital ’ , that is, by ellipsis, ‘ as well as Gaul 
'indlecnfashioned by imitation of the capital', ‘after the mariner 
of Gaul ’ ‘ His curiosity, as well as bis anxiety, was highly 

excited’ we are supposed to! non that his anxiety was more 
or less excited, and now, avhen lus curiosity alone is spoken of, 
his anxiety is referred to for illustration ‘ The opulence of tho 
monks, as well as the number of them, iu the time of Henrv 
II , was enormous.’ 

The last case is tho anginal and strictly proper application 
of ‘ as yy ell as * 

‘Every’ with connected subjects — Tho strong indi- 
vidualizing force of ‘ e\ ery ’ affects the number of the 
predicate verb 

It has been doubted whether we conld*say ‘ every ofiicer and 
soldier claim a superiority in regard to otlu r individuals’ , or 
even ‘ eicn/ officer and every soldier claim’ Plurality is 
certainly implied, hut there is a disagree ible effect produced by 
joining ‘every’ with a plural verb, and y\e might tako shelter 
under the elliptical usage, and “-ay 'ticry officer (claims) and 
every soldier claims' The singular a eib is powerfully favoured 
by the decisively singular meaning of 'cyerv' On the same 
ground, we must unhold tho expression, ‘ cicrv clergyman and 
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crcnt physician is a gentleman’ So we may defend the 
following’ ‘ it has been obn.rved by writers on pm nognorm , 
tint rr ert/ emotion and event operation of the mind /man corns 
ponding expression of the i-ountcnauce ’ , ‘ every limb and 
feature app ars with its appropnate grace ’ 

5. Two or more Singular Nouns, connected 
by ‘or’ or ‘nor', implying that the/ are 
separately taken, must have a Singular Verb 
‘ John, James, or Andrew intends to .accompany you ’ , 
1 neither this nor that is the thing wanted 

Such sentences are always contracted co-ordinate rentences, 
and their construction is singular So in the erample, ‘ mj 
poverty, and not my will, consults', there is a contraction 
‘my poverty consents but my will docs not consult ’ 'Ihe 
omission of the connective makes no difference if the meaning is 
the same - ‘ a word, an epithet, paints a whole scene ’ 

Sometimes ‘ or 1 is csed when the real meaning would require 
‘and* ‘ To win or to lose (at cards) is unpleasant. Here there 

is a partial alternation of meaning from the circumstance that 
we cannot hotli win and lose at the same time , still the sense is 
that ho*h the one and the other are unpleasant If we were 
speaking of one game, where we must either win or lore, the ’or’ 
is suitable , bat speaking generally it would bo hotter to S3y 
‘ winning and losing c~e both unpleasant ’ So 1 life or death, 
felicity or lasting sorrow, arc in the power of marriage ’ (Ter 
Tailor) , ‘ disobechencc, desertion, mutiny, or theft iccrc visited 
with death ’ , ‘death emigration, or personal slaicn, iccrt, the 
only aUernatms' (Freeman) In an instance nboie quoted 
(hanging and beheading, Ac ) we might has e a third form 
* hanging or beheading is the punishment of treason to 
show still more derisively that the judge must sentence a man to 
one, and not to both. i 

‘ Nor heaven nor earth hart been at peace to-night 1 (Slink.) 
J)r Craik remarks on this passage, that where, as here, the two 
singular substantives are looked at together by the mind, it is 
more natural to regard them as a plurality', and to use Hie plural 
icrb, notwithstanding the disjunctive conjunction. Compare 
‘ neither the king nor either of his two oldest sons arc permitted 
to leave the island ’ (Swift) , * neither peace nor war, nor snmmer 
nor winter, vyre a season of repose' (Gibbon) , ‘neither Kent 
nor Sussex i arc among the greatest of the kingdoms which onr 
forefathers founded in Britain’ (Freeman), ‘neither Mr 
Adderley nor Mr Itoebnck art by nature inaccessible to 
considerations of this sort ’ (M. Arnold) Notwithstanding such 
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examples, the singular verb has most reason on. its side , the 
occasional use of the plural seems to testify to a considerable 
tendency to use this form after two or more subjects, oven though 
the conjunction connecting these may indicate that they are to 
be predicated about in sep mtion 

"When one of two subjects separated by ‘or’ or ‘nor’ is m the 
plural, tho verb should be plural ‘he or his servants were to 
blame ’ It is proper m such cases to place tho plural nominative 
next the verb 

6 When the Subject is a Relative Pro- 
noun, the Antecedent determines the number 
of the verb ‘ all ye that pass by ’ 

The following is a common error — ‘ That is one of the most 
valuable books that has appeared in any language’ The 
antecedent to ‘that’ is ‘hooks’, not ‘one’ So ‘this is tho 
epoch of one of the most singular discoveries that has bum made 
among men ’ (Hume) , ‘ I resemhlo one of those animals that 
has been forced from its foiest to gratify human curiosity’ 
(Goldsmith) 

‘ 0 Thou my voico Inspire 
Who touched Isaiah s hallowed lips with firo.’ 

But for the exigencies) of the verse, Pope would have written 
‘ touchcdsi ’ Tho dropping of the inconvenient inflexional 
ending is not uncommon in poetry Popo has several mono 
oxamplos 

The phrase ‘as follows’, applied to a plural antecedent, is 
non a settled usage If * as ' were a true relative pronoun, there 
would be a breach of concord , but wo must consider the 
expression as now substantiallj adverbial, like ‘ as regards or 
‘so far as concerns ’ Perhaps the construction suitable to the 
most common case, the third person singular, has been extended 
to all cases Or ‘as ’ may bo regarded as equivalent to ‘in the 
manner that ’ It is not uncommon for speakers and writers to 
seok the appearance of grammatical correctness by using ‘as 
follow’ 

7 When two or more Pronouns of dif- 
ferent persons, are connected by Alternative 
Conjunctions, there is much difficulty m deciding 
the foini of tho predicate veib 

Dr Latham lays down that, 

(1) where the Pronouns are singular and are preceded bj 
‘either or ‘neithei tho verb ism the third person ‘either 
he or I is in tho wrong ’ , ‘ neither he nor Iism the wrong ’ 
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And (2) -when tha Pronouns are not preceded by 'either ’ or 
‘neither’, the verb agrees with the first ‘I or he am m the 
wrong’, 'he or Im in the wrong’, ‘he or you is m the 
wrong’ 

It is open to grave doubt whether the verb depends so entire!} 
upon the * either ’ and the ‘ neither ’ Among other suggestions, 
the most important is that the verb should agree with the 
nearest of the subjects All difficulty is obviated when the 
predicate verb is uninflected ‘ can, will, sent, grew, planted, 
must’, &c. 

Further examples ‘neither yon nor any one else can save 
her ’ , ‘ cither the Pnor or thou has made some singular altera- 
tions ’ (Scott) , ‘those are far more able to give your son help 
than either vou or I arc ' (Scott) , ‘ nothing which Mr 
Pattison or I hate said disprove, Lc,’ (M Arnold), ‘I hope 
neither my fellow nor I am thieves ’ (Massinger) 

8 "When the completion of the Predicate is a 
isTonn, it may not he always apparent what is the real 
subject, seeing that the order is not decisive 

Hence the expression ‘ his pavilion were dark waters and thick 
clouds of the sk} ’, may be justified on the ground that tho 
sentence is inverted, ‘ pavilion ’ being the completion of the 
predicate, and not the subject 

Concord of Adjective and of Pronoun 
with Noun. 

9 Pronominal Adjectives m English being alone 
inflected, questions of concord are confined to them 

The rules for the Concord of the Demonstratives 
‘this’ and ‘that’ are the same as for tho Concoid of 
the Subject and tho Verb ‘ those means cue— Hr- 
means xs — not enough ’ 

When we decide tint a noun shonld have a plural virh u 
must applj the same rule to the deuionstiative adjectivis ( md 
pronouns) agreeing with it The word ‘ means’ luim-dtcs the 
chief doubtful instance , mid we mn. r eitlierado) t if < < - r. atm i 
of making it umforml} plural, on i< count of tin f jp o ! . 
to the sense, and consider it plural when wq hm pi 
agencies involved 

Such expressions as ‘ thw forty years ’ ‘ this nmo si 
are defended on the ground that a period of time m ty be tuauu 
as a unit} Or 1 this’ may be really plural, a surviving instance 
of one of the old forms of ‘ these ’ 
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10 The Distributive Adjectives, ‘eacli’, 
‘c\ery’, &c , are joined to a Singular Noun, and 
consequently the Verb IS Singular ‘eveiy ties is 
known by its fruits ’ 

The following arc examples of a not uncommon error 

neither of tlio sisters were i cry much deccncd’ (Thnckcnn’s 
Vanity Fair) ‘ Neither of mj brothers do anything to make 
this placo amusing’ (Fug mans) 

They also take a Singular Pronoun when applied 
to one Gender 'England expects every man to do Ins 
duty ’ , ‘it seems natural that every mother should 
suckle her own child * 

But when Loth Genders are implied, it is allowable 
to use the Plural . ‘ let each esteem other better than 
themselves ’ 


Grammarians frequently call this construction an error not 
reflecting that it is equally an en or to apply 1 Ins ' to fcminmo 
subjects Tho best enters furnish examples of tho uso of tlio 
plural as a modo of getting out of the difliculty 1 Fhcry 
person’s happiness depends in part upon the respect they moot m 
tho world’ (Paley) ‘ Every one must judge of their cun 
feelings’ (Byron) ‘If the part deserve any comment, cicry 
considering Christian will make it to themsclies as they go ’ 
(Defoe) ‘ Everybody began to have their vexation ’ ‘ Every 

body around her was gay, was Dusy, prosperous, and important 
each had their objects of interest, their port, their dress, their 
favounte scone, their friends and confederates ’ ‘ Had the 

doctor been contented to take m> dining tables, as anybody in 
their sonses would havo done ’ (Miss Austen) 

Sometimes strict grammar is presen ed thus * Everybody 
called for his or her favourite remedy, which nobody brought ’ 
But this construction is felt to bo too cumbrous to be kept up, 
as wo see in the following example — ‘Tho .nstitution of 
prOporty, reduced to its essential dements, consists m the re- 
cognition, m each person, of a right to the cxcl usn o disposal of 
what he or she has produced by their own exertions ’, Ac. (J S 
Mill) ‘ The heart is a secret, oven to him (or her) who has it in 
his own breast ’ (Thnekeray) A very ingenious dovico is seon m 
the following example * either a horse or a marc has lost its 
shoe ’ 

Ho doubt there nro more instances of the employment of * his ’, 
"x but it must by no moans be maintained that this form is 
\ right. 
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Tlio following examples fnrtlicr illustrate tlio preference of the 
plural when both genders nreim ol\ ed * if an ox gori a mav or 
a woman so that then die’ ‘Not on outward charms should 
man or woman build their pretensions to please’ (Opic) 'Ifl 
value my friend’s wife or son, on account of ihnr connexion 
with him’ (Angus) ‘ When cither party fix their attachment 
upon tho substantial comforts of a rental, or a jointure, they 
cannot bo disappointed m the acquisition ’ (Scott) ‘My lord 
•eijs that nobody wears their own hair' (Thnckeray) ‘ If i hr 
yon/, or (he pig, arc of a different opinion, it is because they onlj 
1 now their own side of the question ’ (J S Mill) 

Concord of Tenses. 

1 1 There is also n certain congroity of Tenses to he 
observed. 

Contemporaneous actions should bo expressed 
in the same tense. 

In tlio narration of past events, the writer for tho most part 
uses the past tenso , but, m order to recount vividly a rapid 
senes of exciting incidents, he 111113 for tho occasion pass to tho 

P resent tense, — called, m this application, tho historic present 
fo is not permitted, however, to flit between the two Tho 
follow mg is a harsh mcougniitj ‘ Fierce ns ho moved, lussih or 

shafts resound ’ 

The Subordinate Tenses and the Principal 
Tense must not conflict. 

‘ He affirmed that ho will (for 1 would ’) go to-morrow ’ , ‘ho 
hid himself lest he shall (for * should ’) be impressed ’ * It ucrc 

well for the insurgents, and fortunate for the king, if tho blood 
that was now shed had been thonght a. sufficient expiation foi 
the offence ’ , ‘ it had been w oil ’ is the tense suiting ' had been 
thought’ ‘If 3 ou please to employ x our thoughts on that 
subject, 3 ou would concerv c tho miserable condition many of 11s 
aro in ’ , tins should he cither ‘ if 3 ou please, you wall ’, or, ‘ if 
you pleased (it pleased you), you would ’ 

The use of tho present mdcfinihvo tenso to express a proposi 
tion true for all time, is an apparent exception We sai 
‘ Galileo maintained that the earth moves' (not ‘moved’), the 
fact of tho motion of the earth being true at nil tirnos and not 
hung restricted to the time implied ui ‘maintained’, ‘Hodemul 
tint gold was (for ‘is’) tho most piccious motnl ’ 

* All night long tho northern streamers 
Shot across tho trembling shy 
Tearful lights that never hat cm 
Sav 0 when kings or licroes die ’ 
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GOVERNMENT. 

I Government means the power that a word 
has to regulate the Case of a Noun or a 
Pronoun , as when a Pronoun coming after a Pro 
position takes tlio objechvo form ‘ after me ’ (not 
‘ after /’), * to him ’ (not 'to ho’) 

Thero being only ono #oso inflexion m Engllsb nonns, mill 
that occurring only in a limited numbor, tlio rales of go\ ora 
ment apply principally to pronouns 

2. The Possessive of Nouns (and of Pro- 
nouns) signifies personal possession or 
agency. 

Preceding a Noun, a possessive noun (or pronoun, 
or pronominal adjective) expresses that tlio object be 
longs to or is somehow connected with the person 
whoso name or designation is given in the possessive 
word. 

'John's houso’ is 'the house possessed by John, owned, 
occupied, built, kc , by John ’ 1 John’s gospel ’ is 1 tlio gospi 1 

proclaimed, or lontton by John, or named nftcr him ’ 1 Poor s 

rates ' arc ‘ rates levied for the support of the poor ' The 
meaning of possession or belonging is often stretebod to include 
very remote connexions 

Preceding an Infinitive Phrase , a possessive void 
indicates the subject of the action of the verb 

‘ I am surprised at John's (or his, your, kc ) refusing to go ’ 

Vory frequently tbo participle is found m place of tlie lnimi 
tiv o, in v Inch caso tlio oV]ccti\ o is used in place of tlio possessn c 
‘I am surprised at John (oi him, you, kc ) refusing to go’ 
The lattor construction is not so common with pionoUns as with 
nouns, especially with sudi nouns as do not readily take tho 
possessn o form ‘ They prei ented lnm going forward ’ better 
‘ they pfoi ented his going fora ard ’, or ‘ thcr pre\ ented him 
from goiug forward’ ‘Ho was dismissed without any reason 
lung assigned’ this shows tlio influence of Latin construction 
1 The boy died through Ins clothes bang burned ’ 1 Wo hear 

littlo of any connexion being hcpl up between tlio two 
’’ nations' ‘Tho men rowed vigoiously for fear of the tide 

nming against us before w o reached our destination ’ 
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* for fear of the tide’s turnin'! ’ would bo felt awkward and 
unusual , say ‘ for fear the tide Mould turn * Sat the tide should 
turn kc. ‘ Tacitus asserting lh< fad and remaining a heathen 
is not so strong an argument as Tacitus averting the fact and 
becoming a Christian in consequence of it' (Dr Chalmers) 
substitute noun clauses thus — ‘ Thai Tacitus should assert the 
fad and remain a heathen, is not so strong an argnmont as that 
Tacitus should ass rl the fact and become a Christian m con- 
sequence of it', or say — -* If Tacitus asserted the fad and 
remained a heathen, this is not so strong an argument as if 
Tamtus had assert'd tJ e fad and become a Christian, kc. Tho 
possessii c seems io be entirely excluded when there is invasion 

„ ‘ Suppose the very common case of there bang no vnll’ (J S 
Mill) apart from the question of construction this is perhaps 
more elegant than any regular substitute that could ho proposed 

• the very common case where there ts no mil ’ , * suppo-o n very 
common case, suppose there is ho will’, ‘the very common 
enso of the absence of a will ’ , Ac. Bnt most examples of the 
construction without the possessive form nro obviously duo to 
mere slovenliness. 'With a a eiy little trouble, tliero could nearly 
always he found some satisfactory \anety of correct expression. 


3. Transitive Verbs (with their Participles and 
Gerunds) and Prepositions govern the Objec- 
tive Case. 

This rule is not often violated when tho oojecxnu immediately 
follows the verb or preposition. It is when the object is at a 
distance from the governing word tint a nominate o is linblo to 
be usod. ‘ He that promises too much, do not trust ’, for 1 him 
that ’, &c , many cases of this nature seem to result from an 
unexpected change in the construction before the verb is 
re iched There is n mixture of tu o forms ‘ he that promises 
too much w not to be trusted’, and r do not trust him, that 
promises too much ’ * Mv father allowed my brother and I to 

accompany him', ‘between you and i" , ‘let you and I 
ad\ nnce ' 


On tno supposition that tho interrogative ‘ who ’ has ‘ whom ' 
for its objecth o, the following are errors — ‘ who do you take 
me to be ‘ ' ‘ who should I meet the other day ! ’ ‘ who is it by V 
•who <hi you give it to V ‘who to?’ ‘who for?’ But 
considering that these expressions occur with the best writers 
and speakers, tint they arc more energetic than the other form, 
ami that they lead to no ambiguity, it may ho doubted whethor 
gnmmnnans hav o not exceeded their province m condemnin'' 
them, Tho following are a few examples to show tho uin<-o ol 
some of onr greatest writers — ‘ Who servest thou under ? ’ 
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fShak ) ‘ IVho should 1 meet tho other day hut my old friend?' 

(Steele) * My son is g omg to be niamed to 1 don’t know who ' 
(Goldsmith) ‘ JVho have wo here ? ’ (Goldsmith, La ) 

Even tho relative ‘whom ’ is sometimes shoitened to ‘who ’ 
‘Tho shepherd who jou saw sitting by me on tho 

turf’ (Slmlr. ) * Tho remaining placo was engaged by a gentle 

man who they were to tako up on tho roau’ (Thackeray) 
Macaulay (Essay on Croker’fa Boswell's Life of Johnson) 
denoumes the following as a solecism ‘ Mnrhland, who, with 
Jortin and Tlmlby, Johnson calls three contemporaries of gicat 
ominenco ’ 

4 The Verb ‘ be ’ has the same case after, 
it as before it ‘it is I ‘ye are they' 

This follows fiom tho principle adopted from tho classical 
languages that when tho com {dement of tho predicate is a noun, 
it is of tho same case as tho subject. 

Most grammarians have laid down this rule Macaulay (ns 
just cited, § 3) censures tho following ns a solecism ‘It wits 
him that Horace Walpole called a man who never made a bad 
figuro but as an author’ Thackeray (Philiq), I. 16) similnilv 
adverts to tho same donation from tho rule ‘ “Is that him ? ’ 
said the lady m questionable grammar ' But notwithstanding 
this, wo certainly hear in tho actual speech of all classes of 
society such expressions as ‘ it was me ’, ‘ it was him ‘ it was 
her more frequently than tho prescribed form. ‘ This shy 
creature, my brother says is flic , ‘were it me, I'd show him 
the difference ’ ( Clarissa Harlowc) ‘ It is not me* yon nro m 
lovo with’ (Addison) ' If there is one character more base 
lhau another, it is him who ’ A.C. {Sydney Smith) ‘ If 1 wero 
him ’ , ‘ if it had beon hen ' , &c The uutbonty of good w liters 
is strong on the side of tho objective forms There is also the 
analogy of tho French language , for while ‘ I am boro ’ is ft 
sms ici ’, the answer to ‘who is thore?’ is ‘moi’ (me) , and 
‘ c < st mm ’ (it is me), is the legitimate plnuso, nov or ‘ c est ye 
(it is I )+ 

* It may bo conBdontly n Irmod that with good speakors, in the case 
of negation, not me la tho w»uul practica 

f It is remarked by Dean Alford that * it Is / is suitable to an occasion 
of dignity as ' Do said unto thorn * It is / , bo not afraid 4 Who does 
not feel that hero tboro is a majesty and prominence given by tho 
nominative person which makes tho assuranto what it was to the 
disciples 9 But from this very prominence it is that wo shrink in ordinary 
talk. Wc shelter oursolvcs in tho accusative case 4 me which though 
ungrammntii d yet is acquiesced in as bettor suiting the fooling of the 
mind Wc all remember tho etorv of Gcorgo ITT reading Palej s fable 
about a pigoon, and exclaiming fF/iy, that s me / 0 lho king was just 
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5, In certain other cases the Objective 
often occurs where the Nominative is ex- 
pected 

Similar to the foregoing is the case with regard to the use of 
me, him, &c , after the conjunctions ‘ than ‘ as &c , in 
whoso favour there is the authority of an extensive if not pre- 
dominating usage ‘He is taller than me ' ‘No mightier 
than thyself or me ’, {Shake ) * ‘ She was neither hotter bred 

nor -wiser than you or vie’ (Thackeray) 

‘ Satan, than whom 
Nona higher Bat’ 

Perhaps ‘ whom ’ is the uniform usage , ‘ than who ’ seldom or 
never occurring Of course, in all these cases, when the ellipsis 
is filled in, the nominative necessarily replaces the objective 
form * no mightier than thyself or I am mighty ’ 

The construction ‘ nohody said so but him is defended by 
some grammarians on the ground that 1 but ’ is a preposition as 
well as a conjunction Still ‘ hut he ’ is of frequent occurrence 
‘ no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that came dor n 
from heaven ’ , ‘ there is none justified but he that is in measure 
sanctified ’ ‘ Every one can master a grief but he that hath it ’ 

(Shak ) , ‘ within that cirdo none durst walk hut he ’ (Dryden) 
Compare 

‘ X do antreat you, not a man depart. 

Save I alone, tall Antony hath spoke ' (Shak., Jul Cas ). 


ORDER OF WORDS. 

I. The most general principles of the arrange- 
ment of words are, that what is to be thought of 
first should be metioned first, and that things 
to be thought of together should be placed 
in close connexion 

as right In the expression of the interpretation, as he -was in tho inter- 

S rotation Itself He could not havo said, " Why, that s I ' ’ — Good Words, 
larch, X8S3 

* On this Dr Craik remarks * Of course, in strict grammar, it should 
be than I But tho personal pronouns must bo held to bo, in somo 
measure emancipated from the dominion or tyranny of syntax. Who 
would rectify even Shelley’s bold 

“ lest there be 
No solace left for thou and me" ? 

The grammatical law has io slight a hold that a mere point of euphony 
Is deemed sufficient to }ustify tho neglect of it’ —Enaluh of Shaletpcare. 
Tho effect of euphony appears to bo well illustrated also in Shak., Mach , 
ILL Iv . ‘ 'Tis bettor thee without than he within ' 
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In inflected languages, the connexion of ono word with 
another is indicated by means of mfloxions The English, on 
this point, trusts chiefly to position , and hence the order of 
words in a sentence is moie fixed m English than in the 
cl issical languages 

Subject and Verb. 

2 The Subj'ect precedes the Verb: ‘tho 
eaitli motes ‘ the stars twinkle 

Exceptions 

1 Wlion a question is ashed, without an interrogative 
pronoun m tlio nominative case ‘ arc ye alone ? ’ ‘ when aid he 
come 1 ' 1 may we go in? 1 * what will lie do ? ’ But ‘ who said 
so 1 ' ‘ what is to ho done ? ’ 

2 With the imperative mood ‘ come ye’ , * laud ye the 
gods ’ , * loot thou to that ’ 

3 In the conditional mood, when the conjunction is 
suppressed ‘ had 1 known that’ , ‘ were I in his place 1 

4 When a wash or exclamation is expressed ‘ may she be 
happy ’ , ‘ how woxdd ue wash that Heaven had left us still — ’ , 

‘ all 1 7 nayest thou ev er bo what now thou art 1 ’ 

6 When ‘neither’ or ‘nor’, signifying ‘and not’, precedes 
the verb ‘ this was his fear, nor was the appi chcnsion ground- 
less’ ‘JDr Lancaster was desirous to serve a boy of such 
pionnse , nor was an opportunity long wanting ’ * Ho wall not 

go, neither will I ’ 

6 In mti oducmg tho parts of a dialoguo * said he’ , ‘ thought 
I ’ , ‘ replied James ' 

7 For the sake of emphasis , as when a sentence is intro- 

duced by ‘ there ’, ‘ here ’, or other adverbial expressions 1 up 
stai ted he’ , ‘ now abidctli faith, hope, chanty ’ ‘ On the 

distant mainland is seen tho town or villago of Stromness’ 
(Scott) ‘ Abo\ e, below and behind the city, as far ns the oy e 
c in l each, extends the unbroken forest ’ (A R Willace) ‘0\er 
the crashing vines, ovei the desolate streets, over tho amphi 
tlnatrc itscll, far and wide with manv a mighty splash m the 
igititul sci, fell that awful shower’ (Lytton) 

Tho Complement of tho piedicate/oWows the predicate 
veil) 

‘ C 1 lie dav is dear ‘ kings are but men ’, ‘ tins question is of 
the utmost importance ' 

W lien the complement is a noun, wo distinguish it from the 
subject by its position ‘ angels aro spmts ’ 
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Inversion for emphasis — The usual order is not unfrequcntl) 
inverted, especially in poetry, for the sake of efftetne statement 
* Fair laughs the morn ’ , ‘all bloodless ln\ th’ untrodden snow ' , 

‘ great is Diana ’ , * hitler hut unavailing were my regrets’ 

‘ Childc Harold was height' 

Verb and Object 

3. The Transitive Verb precedes its Object 

‘ v, e gained a victory * yon did not see me ’ 

Exceptions 

1 When the objective is a relative or interrogative pronoun, 
or a noun limited by a relative or interrogate o adjective ‘this 
is the letter that ho wrote ' , ‘ the dead which he slew at Ins 
death were more than they which lie slew m lus life’, ‘what 
docs tho man i cant 1 ’ ‘ which house do you prefer ? ’ 

2 For emphasis ‘treason and murder lie had heen taught 
carl) m life to* expect from every body ’ , ‘ talent I will marry, for 
talent I adore ' , ‘ what I did I did in honour ’ 

3 For the sake of closer connexion with a prcuous sentence 
This inversion alwajs pnt emphnsis on the object. ‘His 
passions and prejudices had led him into a great error Thai 
error he determined to recant ’ ‘ IIo insisted upon mi asking 
pardon for affronting his king and him This proposal 1 w ould 
by no means comply with ’ 

This inversion cannot often be practisod lu English, on acconnt 
of causing ambiguity Apart from the context, our only means 
of knowing which is subject and which is object is the order, 
hence tho following expressions aro of themselves uncertain 
' when thus the son the fervent sire addressed ’ , * when Thsbcs 
Epaminondas rears again ’ , ' and all the air a solemn stillness 
holds’ Inversion is admissiblo when either tho subject or the 
object is an inflected pronoun ‘ two men I know ', * me their 
Ewords encomjiassed ’ Also when subject and object differ in 
number, and tho verb shows its agreement with tho subject 
the sentence ‘death lays all men low’ nnj hive its puts 
arranged m any order without loss of clearness ‘Wars into 
pcaco he turns ’ combines both conditions 

In the construction of verbs of ‘ giving ’, ‘sending’, ‘telling’, 
with tho pronoun ‘it’, the personal adjunct is placed last ‘give 
it me ’ , ‘ tell it him ’ , ‘ he sent it us ' The form ‘giv c me it’ 
is a Scotticism 

Noun and Adjective. 

4. The Adjective immediately precedes the 
Noun : ‘ bright prospects 
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Exceptions 

1 When tho adjective is accompanied by anothor adjective 
ns 'a nian/iwf ana wise ’ , * across the meadovrs bare and brown ’ , 

‘ gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust ’ 

2 When the ndjectivo is enlarged by qualifying phrases as 
‘ a question too important to be neglected ’ , ‘ a patriot disinterested 
m a high degree ’ , * m other words, the country was to bo 
absolutely governed by a hereditary aristocracy, the most needy, 
the most haughty, the most quarrelsome in Europe ’ Hence the 
adjectives ‘ adverse ’, ‘ afraid * conformable which require an 
cnlnigement to make completo sense, always follow the noun 
they qualify 

In poetry the adjective is often placed last as * tlio gardon 
fair ’, ‘ my own mothor dear ‘ the primrose pale ’ 

A few expressions, including certain titles of French origin, 
nlmostly uniformly show the inverted arrangement ‘ Prmco 
Regent ‘ Heir Apparent * Poet Laurento ’, ‘ Governor 

General’, ‘ States General ‘ court mart?"* ’ ‘ tame immemorial’, 

‘ knight errant ' 

The most general direction is to iteep the noun and 
its qualifying adjuncts as close together as possible. 

Accordingly such sentences as the following are ill arranged 
‘ the death is announced of Mr Emry Archer, inventor ’, Ac. , 
* the country boyond which the arts cannot lie traced of civil 
society or domestic life ' , ‘ the ignorance of the age in mechanical 
arts rendered tho progress very slow of this new invention ’ , ‘ the 
legitimacy is conceded of repressing violence or treachery ‘ I 
» annot; blame thee, who am mj self attacked with weariness ’ 
(Sink ) , ‘ this way will direct you to a gentleman’s house that 
hath skill to take off these burdens ’ (Bunyan) 

When the enlargements are of great length we are to 
avoid entangling them with other parts of tlio sentence. 

In tho following passage some of tho adjuncts precede, and the 
otlicis follow, tho noun — ‘Bom to inherit the most illustrious 
monaichy m the icoi Id, and early united to the object of her 
choice , the amiable Princess, happy m herself, and joyful in her 
fuL in c prospects, little anticipated the fato that was so soon to 
overtake her ’ 

Sometimes the enlargement is resumed after the verb 

* Tho spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad , a spirit admir ibly 
compounded of audacity and sobnet) ’ ‘Ye shall die, all of 
you ' ‘The emperor, nomm illy invested with the loftiest of 
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titles, nas, m fact, no more than the head of a confederacy of 
secular and ecclesiastical pnnees , the head of a bod} whoso 
members were seldom in harmony ’ 1 'lho onl} course left was 

to imitate the fatal policy by which the omptre had muted its 
own doom while stnung to avert it, the policy of matching 
barbarian against barbarian. ' 

We are always disposed to take the i\ ord preceding 
a substantive as a w ord modifying it , and hence our 
facility in using nouns and pinnies ndjeclnely 

‘A gold ring’ , ‘a carnage gentleman’ , ’ tlio house to house 
visitation ’ Strictly regarded, these nro highly condensed or 
elliptical expressions, interpreted by their juxtaposition ‘a 
ring made of gold ’ , * a gentlem in that rides in a carnage ’ , 
' visitation from house to house 1 
The three frit, or the/lnl ttree t Great doubt exists as to which of tliose 
’cprc'slnns Is correct. DiftieulUcs seem to attach to both M lien wo 
nv tlic three nrt', It Is ashed how can thiet be first? and when wo <ca\ 
tho jire tl ree, wo teem to Imjilv that tills should be followed by a second 
three a third threo nnd no on The form most commonlv used is the 
first three ‘ tbay!rrt nxbeoks of I ucild tho fret ten men you meet 
■ tho nrstjorti/ years of the century Hut there are occasions when good 
w riters thin! tlio other form preferable thus, ‘ the three jinl posiielR 
lho (i 0 tide et of lho family ' tho fix n cun 1 v our hand tho fathers 
of the./ti'f f.~/l centuries’ * I hue notmimbored tho lines except of the 
fourfi.nl books (Cowjtcr) Wo mas concche tho ground for the dtstinr 
tion on some such principle ns this Suppose n number of persons 
w tiling for udmLsIon to n public sjicehiclc. The manager wishes to giro 
directions as to the order of vdmisekm Now if wo suppose it settled 
beforehand tint three shall l>c admitted at a timo the only question 
remaining is vheh threo, to which tho answer is tho threo frtt But if 
it I* undor-tood that they arc to bo idmlttcd In tho order that they stand 
in the question Is how many at a time, and tho nuswer is the first three. 
The place of special onipliasts is the second w ord the first three, tho threo 
jiril This is indicated In the phrase, ' tho first tnx books of Euclid for 
it Is taken for granted that iu geometry tho order of proceeding Is fixed, 
mul tho onlv inquiry that remains Is toir vianv boohs are proscribed tho 
first (iro tho first jour tho first nx. Iu spooking of tho threo first 
gospels , it is suppofwd that a division Is made of tlio gosytcls into two 
groups (there might be more if tho number wore greater) , and that tho 
first group contieins three nnd tho second group one. lho question then 
Is supposed, to bo put - where are tho threo situated, and w horo tho ono 1 
and the reply is, the throe Jfrrt, th t one tort or it might have been 11m 
two fret, the two tort Jf, its in Euclid, it had been necessary to Btudy 
the gospels in a fixed consecutive order tho question would then linao 
arisen how nmnv go to make tho first divisiou ? and wo might havo said 
tho first two, the first three, as many actually do say 

5 The placing of the Article. 

T lie rule of most practical importance ns to tbo articles is to 
tins c fleet When two or more subslnntnes following ctuli other 
denote the same object tlio arbclo is placed only with the first 
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ns ‘ a (or the) secretory and treasurer’, the tvio offices being held 
by tho same person On the other hand, when the substantives 
denote different objects, tho article is repeated before each as 
‘the secretary and the treasurer 1 Violations of tins rule are 
frequent. ‘The old and new method’ is wrong, but we may 
say correctly ‘the old and new methods’, ‘the Old and New 
Testaments 1 

The following are cram pies of the rule — ‘ He shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead ' , ‘ by 
tlicir tumultuous election, a Symn, a Goth, or an Arab was 
evaltcd to the throne of Rome, and was invested with despotic 
power over the conquests, and over the country of tho Scipios ’ , 
‘ he had compasstou on the poor and needy ' , ‘a cool head, an 
unfeeling heart, aud a cowaidly disposition, prompted him, at 
tho age of nineteen, to assume tho mask of hypoensy, which he 
never after laid aside ’ 

The incorrect construction is seen in these examples — ‘"When 
therefore the chief pnests and (the) officers saw him ‘ some of 
tho most sacred festivals in the Roman ntuftl were destined to 
indulge the pious remcmbraiico of the dead and (the) living ’ 

‘ He made a hotter soldier than a poet means a better soldier 
than a poet would make 

The same principle applies to tho repetition of other words, as 
prepositions, conjunctions, &c ‘eternity invests every state, 
whether of bliss, or of suffering, with an importance entirely its 
own ’ , ' I speak as a father and as a friend ’ 

Pronoun and Antecedent 

6 Every Pronoun should have a distinct 
Antecedent 

When there are tivo words m a Clause, each capable 
of being on antecedent, the determining circumstances 
are Proximity and Importance 

1 As regards proximity ‘ Solomon, the son of Hand, who 
slew Goliath’ Here the relative ‘who’ lefcrs to the word 
immediately preceding, — ‘David ‘ ‘John gave James tho book 
he was vorv much in want of it Jk t e , James, the last montioncd 

2 As regards importance ‘Solomon, the son of David, uho 
built the temple ’, might be justified on tho ground that 
‘ Solomon ’ is the principal subject, and ‘ the son of Di\ id ' is 
merely an apposition or explanatory clause, which should not 
interfere with the referenco of the ichtne to Solomon In fact 
‘ Solomon the son-of David is, as it wero, a many-w orded name. 
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* He hatli made him lo be sin for ns, who knew no stn is to be 
interpreted on the rulo of prommenco , otliorwiso ‘who’ might 
apply to * he ’ or to 'ns ’ 

The nde of proximity should ho observed as the 
pi eferahle plan 

1 Tho lime drow near at winch, the Houses must rc-assomblc ’ 
Re arrange thus 1 How drew near tho time at which (or when) 
the Houses must re assemble ’ One of the examples given in 
§ 4 wonld be better arranged thus 1 this wnj anil direct you to 
the house of a gentleman that hath shill to take off these burdens ’ 
It is always dcsirablo that tho rclativo should stand as closo to 
tho antecedent as possible. 

Tho following are examples of a Confusion of 
Pronouns . — 

* Thaj were summoned occasionally by their kings, when 
compelled by thexr wants and hj their fears to have recourse to 
thur aid ’ Reduce tho reference to the subject alone thus ' by 
want and by fear ’ 

* Men look with an evil eye upon tho good that is in others , 
and think that their reputation obscures them, and that their 
commendable qualities do stand m then light , and, therefore, they 
do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright 
sliming of their virtues ma\ not obscure them ‘ (Tillotson) 
Hero there are two subjects, and wo cannot tell from the con- 
struction which of the tw o the pronouns severally refer to 

Again 'All which, with tho king’s and queen’s so ample 
promises to Aim (the treasurer) so few hours before tho confcinng 
the placo on another, and the Duke of York’s manner of recen mg 
him (tho treasurer) after he (the chancellor) had been shut up 
with him (tho duke), as tie (the treasurer) was informed, might 
i cry well excuse him (the treasurer) from thinking he (tho 
chancellor) had some share in the affront he (the treasurer) had 
undergone ’ (Clarendon) 

’lhackcray is responsible for this ‘She had mot the most 
distinguished governors, generals, and their ladies, several of 
whom w ere noblemen ' 

Tho neuter pronoun ‘it* gives nso to tho greatest ambiguitj, 
as has previously been shown (Sec p 29 ) 

Placing of the Adverb. 

7 Tho Advorh is placed before an Adjective, 
or another Adverb. 
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‘A t rr.v pool nvin ’ , 1 rx'rrrr'hj bird r,ork’ 'He behaves 
io ii v-i )] , 4 ho arorhfi ra -tremsUi hard ’ 

Tin' Adtorhis placed after an Intransitive Verb 

‘Shednnc u rcU* , ‘the,, nor! hanl\ 

"Wlifn the vrrl> is transitive, the Adaerb usually 
follows the Object 

Ho treat, d them h»fh »prfy/’, M met him x-rry wu's- 
;> '<>U ’i ' , ‘ b-ing the lottir xns'nrllu' 

Whm i Iftr nb)Ld is <it hn tmpl »ht or Jour/ Hu mi'iin, 
ttf idjunctd), then a ehort n>h>r'<i,il crprr'-w/n i* best 

plnrul between the Transitive Verb and the 
Object 

' Hu imjarto tr'llw 1 tv* rrr •o'er* fs of the highest moment. 

• Ho explain-, ird) j *rf<r‘ ■‘irrpVi'/ \-\sl designs adia-ting nil 
tin goapnitmmts of 1 urojx. ‘The l tj*l in aahiiqared nun 
tiling t;i S < r ] <> jrr if", timt bit’ tl til! t'n oir’niiu’ of tin fifth 
ml hrri tin' ohjt- 1 ‘ iwm"thinr <k Hu mla,*bnl 

pnrisr, hut h 6opint''d bj it from the In r lj f i Itu elan < 
tint emit tlm r-uitenro The nr-ttigerm it nigrestid rind, r-< 
th° -i nti ne» comjKut 'the ( ip, mt a hi penal tn Air /.V/er« 
r >- '•omothni" that Kstul till the epmnm, of the fifth net * In 
iw III o the following the wlaoiun! expri -'ion is liable to lx. 
(ittn-h n l«i igly to tin rntbordtii it< prednt * He ought bo 
M pul bj puj on" tlmt met him it* a re 7, r’ (Jlfillmn) Re 
arrange ‘lie might bo rmsed at a roH--r ba ana ono that met 
him ’ 

The Adsorb is pheed between Auxiliary and 
Participle * 

*1 lmac qcnfhj hinted ma mtinlions ’ , '1 ninll R*t,r forgot 
a nur 1 mdness ' he lias carer ally iitudicd tut car® ’ 

The most general rule is to plncc Advorha, oml 
Aihcrhnl Adjuncts, or qualifying circumstances, bo ns 
to afloct avhat they are intended to ntleet 

8 The -word requiring most attention is only 

According to the position of ‘ onlj the aerj fiamo aaords mnj 
b" made to express vera different meanings 

(1) ‘Ho only lived for their s lhes * Hero ‘only’ must bo 
held as qualifying ‘lived for their sahes , the emphasis being on 
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> h\ cd tlie word immediately ndjoiumg Die meaning then 
is ‘ lu hied hut did not t did not die, did not do any 
other tlung for their sakes 

(2 ) ‘ lie lived only for their sakes ’ ‘ Only ’ now qualifies 

‘ for their takes ’, and tho sentence means ho lived for this one 
reason, naniel}, for tlieir Kikes, and not for an} otlici reason 
(S ) ‘He liied tor then sokes only ’ The force of tho word 
when placed at tho end is peculiar Then it often 1ms a diminu- 
tive or disparaging signification ‘He hied for their sakes’, 
and not for an} moro north} reason ‘ Ho gaic sixpence only’, 
is an insinuation tliat moro was expected 

(4 ) By the use of ‘ alone ’, instead of 1 onlv other meanings 
are expressed. ‘Ho alone hied for their sales’ that is, he, 
and nobody else, did so ‘He hied for tlieir sakes alone’, or 
‘for the sake of them alone ’ , that is, not for the sako of am 
other persons ‘ It was alone by tho help of the Confederates 
that an} such design could he earned out ' Better ‘ only ’ 

It lias already been seen (page 100) that ‘ only ’ preceding a 
scuteuco or clause has the force of nu ndicrsitno conjunction 
* 1 should he ashamed to offor at sa} mg an} of those cn ll tilings 
in return to your obliging compliments in rcgaid to my trans- 
lation of Homer, only (but, v et, still) 1 have too great a value 
for } ou not to be pleased with them ’ (Pope) 

Further axtmpla of the construction of * onlj ' — ' When men grow 
virtuous in tlicu- old ago, thc\ onlj, mu) c a sacriOco to God of tho Devil s 
leaving (ro])c). Hero ' only ' is rightly placed. ‘ TliinL only of tho 
part as Us reiucmhruico glvca you pleasure should ho 1 think of tho 
least only asits remunbranco ic. ‘ Asho did not lcavo his nnmo itwns 
only knor n that a tentleuiau lead calica on business ‘it v. as known 
only' I con only refute the accusation by I icing hc/oro soil tlic whole 
tliln would muux tho onls thing I am nhio to do is to refuto I may not 
retaliate or lot it drop I must rr/ui< it' * Tho negroes aro to appear at 
church only in boota’ that is, v hen tho negroes go to church thoy arc to 
bavo no clo‘ king hut boots. 'The ncgTocs aro to appear only at church 
in boots might mean that they aro not to appear anywhoro hut at 
church whether in hoots or out of them Tho proi«rr arrangement would 
bo to couucct tha adverbial adjunct ‘in hoots' with its verb ‘ appear’ 
and to mal e ' only qualify ‘ at church and no moio ' tho negroes m o 
to appear in boots only at church • Others killed partridges— ho only 
killed time ’ this nili ht imply that ho did nothing elso but kill time. 
This ion proper caso lor tho dlminutivo i>osUiou of tho word ‘Others 
killed partridges, ho Idilcd time only ',i.e, (sarcastically) nothing of moro 
censcquonco than time 

» 

9 Not— but only 

Errors frequently anso in the -use of ‘not — hut only’, to nndci 
stand which wo must attend to tho forco of the whole expression 
‘He did not pretend to extirpate French music, but only to 
cultivate and civilize it.’ Here tho ‘not’ is obviously mis 
placed, * Ho pretended, oi professed, not to extirpate ’ 
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10 Not only— but also. 

'iliiro is i till greahr complication with those "Vc mnv 
illuMr.iti the eoiiMm non or, follows - -t ppo-i it is haul, (1) 
‘He gave them food and clothtrg’ Ulus neons rmijilj tint 
ho mt\o tim'd t.vo tlnugs. (£) ‘lie gave tin m h V» food aid 
clothing’, thnt is, it would have Lien ltVrnl to rive ijthir, 
hut he gnvo both (1) ‘lie gave ti ci tin/ food, hU cl-o 
elotluu'' food ho might have Inin expiated to give, but 
bcsidis that, hi gan, vlmt was hardly to bo cxj'ecbd, clothing 
Thu 4 but ' 1ms its usual i-owtr of causing n tairpri'c the ‘not 
only ’gnej the ordinary course of thing’s , the ’but ’maths an 
addition, or lomcthing not included in oar natural ucpcctaticnr. 
In tin following tuitcncc ‘not oulv — but* docs not give the 
anthers meaning — * Vit are mon&lud ben of clnntv, and 
tnugdit tlint God is not c-l j a private Father, hit a common 
Intnirtothc whole world ’ Here the mewing i= tlmt God u 
uni a pnvato Fatlicr , the expn don mipjure*- tlint he n a 
private bather The * onlv ’should lmouitltcd in the pa’-mge 
lrom Additon— ' By gnttliuts 1 do i cl only mean the bulk of 
any rmgle object, but the hrgenura of av hole view co uitimd 
as one entire piece ’ — the seme t*ror is committal, and there is 
abo a mnphtfiuuit of the ‘not’ ‘By grmtniss I mum not 
the bull of any single object, hit the largeness of a whole v ievv ' 
{shorter 'By greatness I mean largme^ ref in any Einglo 
object, hut m i whole view’ 

Another point is raised by the folio mg — ‘in' oily Evlia, 
hit all were concerned’ , i <* , it was understood that Lydia was 
concerned, but not that all (i eluding Evdn} were conc< rimd 
It would bo nccciary to ray * r o' only Lydl i, o l all Vie red of 
the /am ly were conccrni d r or, ‘ not La dm a 1 ore, lui all wen 
concerned ' ‘ A o' ernl t J ngland, hut a ho I ruiu and Auatna 

protested ’ is correct , ‘ not only J ngland, hit all I urope was 
alarmed ’ would involve the eamo erTor as above * not England 
alore, hit all Europe’, or ' not only England, hit also tAr net 
oj Europe ’ * 

' It is not only hard to distinguish betwt cn too httlc nnd too 

* The Inundation of haulii an-C'd to April jw tun,* In rtrii t ateonlaneo 
with the tuglbh Idiom ’I would to Uoj that noi only thou lul alto 
oil thnt hear mo this dir were l<tl almost erd alto-, cthe” such as I am, 
except tlieao bonds llo here wishes both Agrippa and all that beard 
him to bo os himself hut Agri; pa to on/ that heard him and should 
ho oxcludcd. Thou again tliej cculd no he l*th ‘alnost’ and 'alto- 
gether Tlio following rendering a ouM avoid those objections , ’ l 
would to God that not thou aJono Out all that bear me this day, wero not 
almost merely, hat nltogethe* such as I am, except these bond* ' 

' I any not unto thco until Bonn times but until serentv times aerm ’ 
Hero tho not Is manifestly out of its place X *ay unto thee, no! until 
eeven times only tut until acvent} times Boron ' 
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much reform, bnt lx tween tho good and ctH intentions of 
different reformer*,' Wo hero expect ’not only hnrd, but 
impotable* * It is hard to distinguish not only between too 
little nnd too much reform, but b> twt on tho good and (tho) 
evil intentions of different reformers* 

11. Tho vrrong placing of ‘not’ often gives nso to 

an imperfect form oj wgahon* 

•John nnd James were not there’, means that John and 
James wore not there m companv It does not exclude tho 
presence of one of them The negative shonld precede m tins 
care ‘ neither John nof Tames was there ’ * Onr company was 

n r‘ present ’ (as a compam, but pome of ns might have been) , 
‘ no member of oar company was present * 

12. At least 

‘The Bomnns understood liberty at hast as welt as we.’ 
This must be interpreted to mean * tho Bourns understood 
liberty as well as tee understand liberty ' Tho intcndetl mean- 
ing is ‘ that whatever things tho Bomans faded to understand 
they understood liberlu ' To express this meaning wo might 
put it thus • — ‘the Bomans understood at hast liberty, os well 
as wo do ’ , ' liberty, at Ua r i, tho Bomans understood as well ns 
wo do ' * A tear, at hast, vs duo to tho unhappy’ , ‘ at hast n 

tear is ft dno to tho unhappy ’ , * ft tear is duo at hast to tho 
unhappy ’ , 1 ft fear is duo to tho unhappy at hast ’ , nil express 
difTcruit meanings — ‘This cannot, often at hast, ho done’, 
* this cannot lw done often, at hast ’ (1 ‘ It often happens 

that this cannot ho done 1 2 * It doc3 not often happen that 

this can bo done.’) So, ‘man is always capable of laughing * , 
' man is capahlo of laughing aheajs ' 

13 MujMcvl circumstances, or adverbial adjuncts, 
generally 

To bnng ciery clanre into juxtaposition with tho part that it 
is meant to qualify is ns requisite as to placo single words 
properly Examples haio been given incidentally Tho 
following aro a few more instances of misplaced clauses nnd 
adjuncts — 

‘All those circumstances brorglit closo to us a state of tilings 
which wo never thought to havo witnessed (fa witness) in 
pence fill England. In the sister island, indeed, we had read of 
such horrors, but nor they wore bronght homo to our very 
honrehold hearths' (Swift) 'Wo had road, indeed, of suon 
horrors occurring in tho mater island ho. 
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‘ Tho savage people m many places of America, except tlio 
government of small families, nave no government at all, and 
live at this day in that savage manner as I said before ’ (Hobbes) 
Perhaps the second and third clauses had bettor to bo trans 
posed 

1 Somo dozen years afterwards, I had an editorial successor (m 
tho Examiner), Mr Fonblanquo, who had all tho wit for which 
I toiled, without making any pretentions to it ’ (Leigh Hunt) 
Here the concluding clause, if wo were to judge by its position, 
would qualify I, but it is meant to qualify * who ’ (Mr 
Fonblanquo) Moro explicit thus 'without his making any 
pretentions to it ’ 

'I shall have a comedy for } oil, m a season or two at 
farthest, that I believe will be woitli your acceptance’ 
(Goldsmith) Place the second clause first, in ordor to connect 
the relative with its antecedent — ‘ comedy ’ 

Placing of Prepositions 

14 Prepositions should be placed as near 
as possible to the words they govern. 

The following sentence is faulty m this respect — 'appears 
Lausanne — with at its foot the little milage of Ouchy ’ 

But it is to bo remarked that there is a certain inversion 
allowable in English, whoreby a preposition is far removed from 
its regimen The principal case is when it governs a relative or 
interrogative word ‘ Tho gipsies aro a people whom wo know 
next to nothing about ’ * What we are going to, is abundantly 
obscure , but what all men are going from, is very plain ’ (John 
Sterling) 1 What are you looking/or T ’ 

Thero are also not unfrequent cases of emphasis, where tho 
word governod by thepTeposition is required' to go prominently 
forward ' How Sir Francis, though ho was for a long time our 
hero, we nover exchanged a wc~d with ' 

Further examples — ' Me, whom their foundation binds them 
to pray for, they suffer to die like n honsoless dog ’ (Scott) 
‘The oddity of character winch great men are sometimes 
romarkable for, Mapertms was not entirely free 'rom ’ (Gold- 
smith) ‘ That which ordinary men are fit for, 1 tm qualified 
m ’ (Shak.) * 

Placing of Conjunctions. 

15 Tho raemhers of double-mcmbered conjunctions 
should ho placed right m correspondence 

Tho single word conjunctions cause very littlo troublo 
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Perhaps the chief blemish to stylo arising from mismanagement 
of these is seen when * however ' or ‘ thereforo ’ is postponed too 
far 

• Not — hut and ‘ not only— hut (also) ’ have already received 
attention (§§ 9, 10) It remains to exemplify ' neither — noi ’ 

‘ Ho would neither give wine, nor oil, nor money ' (Thackeray) 
tho coniunctions should ho placed each before one of tlio 
excluded objects , * noither gut ’ implies ‘ ncitlior (somo other 
ierl)’, a meaning not intended Ite arrange thus, taking all 
the common parts of tho contracted sentences together ‘ IIo 
would give neither vine, nor oil, nor money’ So ‘sho can 
neither help her beauty, nor her courage, nor her cruelty’ 
(Thackeray) ‘ Ho had neither time to intercept nor to stop 
her’ (Scott) ‘Some neither can foi wits nor clitics pass , 
(Pope ) 


16 Ellipsis tho leaving out of somo part of tho 
full expression 

In addition to tho three great procosscs, named Concord, 
Government, and Ordor of words, gmmmamns consider that 
certain cases of tho syntax of sentences aro explained by 
Ellipsis, which would thereforo bo ranked as a fourth binding 
process of composition Many examples of ellipsis have already 
occurred Tho follow mg aro further examples * I sent to tho 
bookseller’s (shop) ’ , * whoso (is) this,imago and superscription ?’ 
‘that (point) is the point ’ , ‘ the greatest man (of the men) on 
(the) earth ’ , 1 they love each (one loi cs the) oilier ’ , ‘ como 
( you ) ’ , ‘liow shall I curse (him) whom God hath not cursed V 
* who’s that (that) knocks ’ ’ 

An licweat man, close buttoned to tho chin, 

Broate cloth without, and a warm heart itnthm. 

Hero there is an ellipsis of the participle ‘ Can you smg ? ’ 
‘ I wall try to (sing) ’, ‘ (I) thank you ', ‘nothing (is) so good, 
but it may ho abused ’, ‘ they applied to tho Duke of all men ’ 

1 The urluous ( ) alone aro hnnpy ( ) ’ ‘ ( ) Better ( ) bo 

with the dead < ) ’ ‘ ( ) Please, don’t ( ) ’ ‘ "When did 
you ( ) reach ( )home?’ *( ) An hour later than no 
expected ( ) ' ‘ His future ( ) is as dark ( ) ns ever ( ) ’ 

‘ Though ( ) defeated, ho still pushes ( ) onwards ’ ‘ You 

and I, if not he ( ), will cortainly ( ) go soon.’ 

17 Pleonasm . tho expression or indication of some 
part of the meaning more than once , excess of words 

Tins is tho opposite of Ellipsis It is a devico sometimes 
resorted to for rhetorical force Tho following ore furthor 
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examples m addition to those that have air cad} occurred 
' for the deck, it was their field of fame ’ , * my banks, they nro 
furnished with bees ’ , ‘ the night it was gloomy, the wind it 
was high ’ ‘ 'We all of us complain of the shortness of time ’ 

‘ The friends of my youth, where are they ? ’ ‘ The interests of 

Ins family, the security of las dynasty, these were Ins end and 
aim ’ ‘ Truth, like a torch, the more it’s shook, it shines ’ 

• Ho that witholdeth corn, the people shall curse him. ’ ‘ Make 
speed from hence ’ ‘ Because 1 believed, therefore have I 

spoken ’ 

Double Negation — Here may bo mentioned the use of more 
than a single negative to oppress denial This was usual in Old 
English In the Elizabethan ago, the double negative appears 
often to strengthen the denial * I never was nor never will be 
false ’ , ‘ I would not have believed no tonguo but Hubert’s ’ 

Now, however, it is the rule in English that two negatives 
make a positive , the one neutralizes the other , as ‘ I entertain 
a not unfavourable) opinion of him ’ Hence, when denial is 
intended, it is an inconsistency to usemoro than one negative 
‘ They cannot utter tl o one, nor will they not utter the other ’ , 
1 this is not always the case neither ’ ‘ They will not be dis 

appointed at the result no more than yon are j ourself ’ 

18 If wo were to dwell on incidental and exceptional 
constructions, we might note the following as a case of 
Parenthesis, or the insertion of an unconnected expression m 
the middle of a sentence ‘our ideas are movements of the 
nerves of sense, as of the optic nerve, in recollecting visible 
ideas, suppose of a triangular piece of ivory ’ 


OF PURITY 

Besides observing the rules of grammar, we must 
employ only such words as really belong to 
the language, and we must use them m their 
correct sense To attend to these conditions is 
to have regard to Purity 

The errors against punty are classed under three 
heads Barbarism, Solecism and Impropriety 

Barbarism. 

This consists in using words that ^re not 
English Such are — 1 Obsolete words 
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In old writers there occur many words that hare now c cosed 
to lw current , *oroc of them Ivung no longer intelligible 
Such arc ‘hight’, 'clept', 1 or=t‘, * uni while ‘behest’, 
‘vldulec’, ‘ surcease ' tin path ‘whilom’, he 

2 Nar icord* not fully ndoptod Into the lnngungc 

If err ve*th am in p*rt borrowed from foreign languages 
Some are introduced for good reckons, as new scientific terms, 
and the zmmrsof new m'mti (‘gutta perch a for example) 
P,nt mnnj arc u*ed witbont much ncc' , *ntj Such are most of 
the following wo'ds from the I much — * sortie’, ‘dernier 
resort’, ‘beaux arts’, ‘belles lettrea ’ {polite literatim'), 

‘ po^itcrm ‘dfhcab -.c’, ‘hauteur’, ‘connoisseur’, ‘recon- 
no.tro’, ‘ agrfmenh’, ‘opine’, ‘igroro*, ‘frticheur’, ‘esprit 
do corps’, ‘cortege*, ‘ronbnquet’, ‘hnbiint ’, ‘}>o)idoir’, 

‘ cop omge ‘ souvenir *, ‘parole’, ’en rapport’, ‘ amlrt. 
penj'V, *cn passant’, ‘en rerancho ’ ^ome indicate shades 
of mcan.ng tha*- re eanrot cxp’-cm by English words, and hence 
tV p-etext for using them , for example ‘ ennm 1 pmstigo ’, 

‘ naivete *, * delta far niente ’ (Ital ), ‘rc-biage’, ‘solidarity 

It is n special objection to the cmplormcnt o! these words, 
that the pronunciation of them is totalis dific'cnt from the 
pronunciation of our hngurgn. In l>ools they are generally 
printed in Italic*, to ma*V tlrt they aro not English 

V niimher o f La'iu words and phrases hare obtained enmmey 
in their original form , as ‘e-ms probandi ‘e Irlcr did im , 

' tub jvmcs , 1 res U(~'a ‘ a \ rrtvn , ‘ a p-v'criort ’, * a fortiori 
‘run r'pntur’, ‘ad hor^mrn 'verbatim H hlcrnhn ‘m 
the interim, 'ft * -,e pun vn ‘ ir arfenss Arc. It is well to 
employ such phrases ns hfle as possible 

Kcwlr-comed words arc barbroui until their adoption haw 
become general. There is t constant tendency to com new 
words, ft gnat number of which never obtain currency Tims, 

* martyrized for ‘martyred’, * vaeumherment ' for' ‘tiutm- 
h ranee ’, ’pnxhr'ty 'yrodue/im/y*, ‘ aapiests nro north 
ruggc'ted, but not adopted 

Many new words nna phrases that hnvo come from America 
have been more or lesi freely adopted , as ‘ onbudem ‘coin- 
cidences’. ‘ immigrr.nts ’, ‘progress’ {as » verb), he. Tho 
ground of ‘heir adoption is necessity or convenience 

Solecism, 

Tho words employed m.u he English, hut they 
nmy ho combined in a form that is not English. 
Tlun is Solecism. 
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Bad Syntax is included in the definition, trat there 
may be Solecisms that do not violate grammar , they 
are then said to ho violations of idiom. 

If wo say ‘ I have hunger we do not commit had grammar , 
still the combination is not English it is French. 1 1 feci a 
smell’ is grammatical, hut not according to idiom ‘I lull 
speak my mind', ‘get thco gone’ (we cannot saj ‘make thee 
gone’), ‘many a man’, ‘you had best’, ‘do honour to’ 
(Shakespeare says ‘ do grace to Cusar’s corpse ’), ‘ once and 
agnm are English idioms, wlucli ha\e conio into use from \crj 
dilfcrent causes and must now be observed 


Impropriety. 

This means employing words in a wrong 
sense. 

1 Impropriety in single words 


Scott and Thackeray use the expression, ‘There was a quantity 
of people presont’, for ‘there were a number' 

It often happens that two words have similar, but not 
identical meanings, so that the one cannot be used for the other 
on every occasion Such terms aro called synonymous, or 
synonymes The following arc examples — ‘all, every, each ’ , 
‘ allow, permit ’ , ‘ assist, help ’ , ‘ astqmsh, surprise ’ , * belief, 
faith’, ‘pleasure, dolight, joy’, ‘repentance, remorse’, 
‘principle, truth’ , ‘observe, remark’ , ‘on the contrary, on 
the other hand ’ 


Another class of improprieties originate m not adverting to 
the '/imposition of a avord, or to the precise force of the prefix or 
the suflix combined with the root Thus * Eainus published a 
Greek grammar, with many important variances from lus 
precursors for ‘ variations ' , ' the observation of the Sabbath’ , 
‘ tho observance ’ , ‘ the Greek is a language supenoi m nches’ 
(‘ richness ’) , ‘he felt himself compelled to acknowledge the 
justice {justness ) of my remark ’ , ‘ the negligence ( ncglcd) of 
this leaves us exposed ’ 

Sometimes no are misled by similarity of sound, as in using 
tho word ‘ demean ’ (signifying 1 to behave ’, ‘ to conduct one’s 
self’, as in. ‘ demeanour 4 ) iu the sense of ‘ lowering ‘ debasing’, 
‘ making mean ’ Thackeray, indeed, seems to use ‘ demean ’ 
as equivalent to 1 dograde ’, ‘ debase three times out of four , 
alternating with this the sense of ‘behave’ (Seo Philip) 

‘ They form a procession to proceed (precede) the palanquin of 
ambassador ’ , ' ho rose (raised) the pneo of bread last weok ’ , 
‘ it lays (lies) on the table ’ , ‘ they wrecked (wreaked) their 
vengeance 
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2 Impropriety vtphrupc? 

Tim refers to expressions that contain, when nnnlp'cd, some 
incon c i c toncy or absurdity A common instance of tho class n 
M>cn in tlio following example — ‘ it celebrates tho Church of 
Lug] md ns the most perfect of all others meaning ' the most 
pcrlia t of all' So ‘ Northumberland was the most extt nsivc 
of any Anglo-Saxon stato’ (Hallnin) for either ‘tho most 
extensu e of nil the Anglo Saxon states or * more extensn c than 
artg other Anglo Saxon stato ’ 1 He has made the highest 

number of marks evtrmade in any former jear ’ “■'huke'qic'ire 
was tho man who of all medim, and perhaps ancient poota, had 
the largest and most coinprdicnsii c soul ’ (hidden) there is at 
least oimc ambiguity hero. 

•The cowc’lMt man of men t ret born 
Bit tent Tbe fairest of her dnugbUrt Fve.' 

Tim real cs Adam ono of his sons, and Etoono of hor daughters 1 
‘I had like to Imo gotten ono ot two broken heads for m> 
impertinence ’ , ‘I was oneo or twico likely to get m\ head 
broken for my impertinence’ 

' I/Vo klnp> v o lo*o the conquest* gained before, 

Be rain auiti'lton (rttll to malt then more' 

‘Conquests gained beforo’, cannot be made ‘moro* 

I’konastic expressions aro sometimes to bo ranked ns im 
proprieties. Tor example, the case of double negatives (page 
528) 1 These two men aro loth cqnnl in strength ’, is in 

inconsistent expression, if it bo meant that ono is equal to tho 
other 

Many improprieties aro provincialisms, or district pecu- 
liarities. Tuns, wo have Scotticisms, Irishisms, Amonenmsms, 
Coclmcmms. 

Tho Scotticism consists, not in tho employment of pun lj 
Scotch words, bnt m the employment of English words m a 
Scotch meaning or cou'dnietion A list of Scotticisms is here 
appended, in addition to those already noticed. 


acorn oisiia 

1 Un-Enghsh we of Word t 


tie wi* an!>slrg — 

I have nothing culo, or nothing else 
n In — To do 

Holia* been ailing for Rorao necks 

-UnTclb 

I would rather go as Rl.iv — Thin. 

He Is avay Ho In ab-ont not 
pre-ent 

flow aro you Unlay t Very bad , — 
ia Badly — I1L 


Hi* witch Is before— Fast. 

Tour watch ts behind — Slow 1 

fear I nhstl bo behimL. J>nto. 
When I *h.il] bo beside j mi — With. 
By pone, by-past —Tost. Shakes 
pcaro hut gem' bj 
A RUgar-fc<nr( —Rutin 
Ho v, mil. ml at the 6 unal . — Funeral. 
They never east out — DlRngrco, or 
quarre] 
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Cattle in Scotch includes cows, 
oxen, (fcc., but not so particularly 
horses ns In England. 

I wbb his caution.— Security 
Close the door — Shut. 

For common.— Commonly 
Compliment — A presont. 

Com the horses — Feed. 

A couple of hens —Two hens. 

A coarse day , coarse weather — 
Bad. But wo may Bay, a fine 
day, nndylne weather 
Aro your children at the counting f 
—Studying arithmetic. 

A cloth brush. — A clothes-brush. 

To crave a man for a dobt — To dim 
him or demand payment ofhim. 
To crave a debt, or to crave pay 
ment, might bo proper 
Wore you crying on me ? —Calling 
To disabuse is sometimes used for 
* to abuse 

Ho Is dull. — Deaf Tho day is 

dull — Overcast. 

An oaken deal — Plank. Deals, or 
deal-boards are made of fir or 
pine. 

Ho is much dlstrossod with an 
inward trouble. With an inter 
nal disease. 

Give mo a innt— Give me drink, 
some drink, or something to 
drink. 

A faint — A fainting fit a swoon 
I feel afraid. — I am afraid. 

I feel a sweet smoll — I smell a 
sweet smell I smell something 
agroeahle. To feel a smell is as 
repugnant to tho English idiom 
os to see a sound. 

He fevered , ho tool a fever — He 
had fever or be was taken, or 
seized, with fever ^ 

I find no pain.— Feel. 

Fleshe i — Butcher 
A flower (bunch of flowers)— A 
nosogny 

Fog is a Scotch name for moss. 

Fo i ordinary — Ordinarily, usually, 
commonly 

A four square table — A square 
table. 

Fresh weather— Soft opon, not 
frosty 

Friend — Deed for a relation (in 
blood) 

Frighted. — Afraid frightened 
The frost is slippery — The ice 
Gear — Wealth or riches. 

I was unable to get — Get away 


My glasses —Spectacles. 

Qoblet — Sauce! rati. 

‘Greedy’ ana greediness’ are 
English, hut greed is Scotch 

The boy was 01-guided — 111 used, 
ill treated. 

He fell in the gutter —In tho dirt 

Wbats o clock? Half six. — Half 
an hour past five, or half post 
five. Five minutes from twelve. 

— Five minutes to twelve orbeioro 
twelve or, it wants five minutes 
of twelve. (By fire minutes from 
twelve an Englishman would 
understand five minutes past 
twelve.) 

Hard fish. —Dried fish, or salt fish. 

I was in London last harvest — 
Autumn 

Head of a street — Upper end. 

Sore head — Headache. 

A hirer In Scotland is one who 
londs a horse for hire. In Eng- 
land It is one who borrows a 
thing, and pays money for tho 
use of it or who employs 
another and pays him wages 

Tnkholder — Inkhom. 

To tea.— To know In modern 
poetical English to len Is to 
deseiy, to see at a distance 

Kindle a fire — (Not improper, but 
the more usual English word Is 
• Light ) 

To labour tho ground. — To till the 
ground. 

Fodder is large. — Plentiful, In 
plenty 

Every lawful day — Evcty week 
day 

Tn old English and in Scotch to 
learn means both to give and to 
receive instruction , but in Eng- 
lish it is now confined to tho 
latter meaning 

Ho is still tn life. — Alive. 

I lifted a pin from tho carpet. — 
Picked up 

Lime for mortar is Scotch. Mortar 
is tho cement when prepared , 
and lime, sand, and water are 
th« materials. 

He was lost in the river — Drown 
ed. If the body bo carried away, 
or not found tho jicrson may bo 
said to be lost. 

In old Bugllsh and in Scotch, 
meat means food in general. In 
modem English it denotes flesh- 
meat. 
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I do not inn/! that I 0\ or sow van 
before. — Remember To mtnd 

is in 1 ngll'U to attend to, as 
non! your business ‘ 

The project rmjore — Tailed, or 
mlfearricd. Jly jnin/f ml'gnvo 
tne is correct 

Hie boy misguides Uli clothe' — 
Abuses or cullies. To wis/nurfe 
is to mislead. 

On tho morn —Morrow 
Aa/hn — Pocrct band! crchlcf 
Tlic ombedon of n point sometimes 
makes great oWi In the sense. — 
A fires t ditTemico 
If I bad it in my o.JVr, 1 would 
no* accept of it — In tny choice. 
Tlie offer Is here sunpc»od to bo 
not rtins but made by nnotber 
This bread L' old — f-t jle. 

Cut ouf } our liair — Off 
T ike out your gla.".— Tal e your 
fit's. 

In an orerlv manner — Cure ory, or 
i ipcrficlah 

A jvir of duck* n pair of par 
Md t-a — T wo duets , n brace of 
piriridgcs. 

Tlio p-irL is well p’oughcd —I icld. 
/’/oinj'onci — Twerr mt 
Mo was }xr.nltd In his answer'- — 
1 ant and e< cl <_ Pointed in 
tho figurative reuse applied to 
language, conroya tho Idea o! 
wit. or conceit 

A gen.kmane poffosj — Flcaruro- 
groumls. 

Pouei la used inbcotland.and nan 
used in I ngland for j tnelcl 
But n pocket is inserted in tho 
clothes, & jKrucli is not 
Mo Uvea prcicnll)/ in London.— At 
present. 

To puff up liy tho roots. — To pluck 
up bv live rootn. To pull a 
flower — To pluck a flower One 
might puff n flower without 
puef nig it heparotton seems 
to 1/0 implied in tho latter w ord 
Qi'cer In English, la odd, strange 
jortieular In Scotland it Is 
used In tho tense of comical, 
humorous. 

Mo will not rezddy do that— Mo Li 
not likely to do that Ono 
would readily Imagine — Natu- 
rally lUadily, in English, de- 
note* with liltlo delay or hind 
ranee 


Considerable ancars being now 
raring to thr soldiers.— Romain 
ing 

Tho Inly roars —Cries. 

AoaiVf cheese.— Toasted checso. 
ifoo/ofn room.— Celling 
llo rcirj in a fover — ltaves. To 
rore is to roam or wander 
I am icarcc of fodder — Short of 
fodder, have cot a eufiidcncy 
A See's idiom —A Scotch idiom. 

He i oLrrf the knl\t'.— Cleaned. 
That dress rtts her well —Becomes 
lor my t!nre 1 can only ray, Ac. — 
1 or my part 

S> rarer / — Ileapcra. A shearer, in 
1 upland, is ono that cuts with 
shews. * A sheep before her 
ifoireri is dumb 

Tho ship )' at tho More — Quay, 
wharf Tho shore is tho const 
of tho sea. 

TT.ave \ou any life's f— Change. 

1 will answer tlio letter to soon ns 
1 rtctlio it— As. It is correct 
to say, I did not recola o tlio 
letter to soon ns L expected it' 

A raft d i\ — Vi ct 
Tho candksticJ is sifting in tho 
1 rosif— Stands in tho cupboard 
Bar i' better — A Uttle, something 
Ion will /»! day know it — 
Ono. 

I)o a ou muff * — Take snulf 
Tlio rerannt w at sorting tho room 
at tbo time. — Fatting In order 
Is sour watch out of sorts!- Out 
of order 

Sp'af to me.— Listen to me. 

In Scotland spice La used for pepper, 
and com for oats But pepper, 
cloves, cinnamon, maco, aro 
diilcront sorts of splco and oats, 
barley, rye wheat, arc different 
kinds of com 

A winding itair goes from top to 
bottom. — 11 lading stairs 
Tho horeo ilammert.— Stumbles 
Mo flopped threo months with 
them —Remained, resided, stay- 
ed. 

In Scotland tho word ttorm Is used 
to signify a storm of snow, or 
snowy weather Even tlio ox- 
rrosslon lying sfomis znado uao 
of 

A man’s tub} celt — Effects. 

8cnd mo a evatch of tho cloth. — 

Sample. 

Evict butter —Fresh butter 
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Swtct milk — Ivow milk. 

Tell tlio mail to como licro — Cld 
tho man como lioro or liitlicr 
Or tell tlio man tlmt 1 wish to 
speak to liim. 

Tlio two boys shove . — Quarrelled 
Popo w as n tendet man — Weakly 
This donation was tbo more ac 
ceptable, that it was given with 
out solicitation — Because 
Ho is twenty years old, or thereby 
—Thereabout, or thoreabouts 
Tlio church was Tory throng — 
Thill, crowded 

A Umber candlestick — Woodon. 

2 1 adesman in Scotland is ono that 
works with his bands at a trado 
In England it is a shopkeeper, 
who oitbor does or docs not 
\\ ork with bis hands 
Sore trouble. — Painful disease 
Jamos is turned a groat student. — 
Has bccomo. 

IFamscot for ‘oak , Is a Scot- 
ticism — Wainscot, in tbo English 
sense is tbo muor lining of a 
wall with any sort of wood. 
Loud mo your ktufa I cannot 
leant it— Do without It 
Tbo wafer of Don — Tho River Don. 
I weary when I sit alono —Become 
weary I Fean/ in Euglaud is a 
transitive verb as walking 
wearies mo 

The weal mg or working of stockings 


is a groat manufacture in Aber 
dcoiiahiro —Knitting 
1 ios o whenever 1 hoard you calk— 
When, as soon as. Whenever is 
at what ever time 
Whitsunday — Whitsuntide 
homo say that our whole notions 
am selfish — All our actions 
His whole friends forsook him — 
All his fnonds 

An old wife— An old woman. A 
wifo is a woman who has a 
liiisbind 

White your will?— What do you 

want? 

I never witnessed anything so 
ridiculous —Beheld or saw 
L ist night I witnessed a very 
agreoablo conversation. Was 
present at. 

Mr — — • is como , 1 heal ids word 
— Voice — Have you any word to 
your brother — Havo j ou any 
message t 

Carpenters, joinors cabinet- 
on ikcis, Ac , aro, in Scotland, 
cullod wnghts and sometimes 
square wrights Wright is work- 
man or artificor but in England 
is used in composition only as 
ship wrigbt wheel wnght ' 

A writer— An attorney In Lng 
land a writer is an author 
A yard.— A garden 
Yesternight — Last night 


2 XJn-English Phrases 


Butler and bread.— "Dread and 
butter In all similar phrases 
bread has tbo precedcuoy as 
‘biead and milk , ‘bread and 
choose , Ac. 

I behoved to go — It behoved me to 
go I was obliged to go 
I would die before I would break 
my word. — Rathor than break. 

A bit bread, a 6t( gaper — A bit of 
bread, a bit of paper 
To cause him to do it is bettor than 
to cause him do it But to make 
him do it is better than to make 
lam to do it , which last phrase, 
bowover, though uncommon, is 
not without authority Again, 
I made him do it is right hut he 
was made do it is wrong It 
must bo, he was made to do it 
I would have you to know — I 
would have you know 


To play cards.— To plnv at cards 
To cast up a fault to one. — To 
upbraid ono with a fault 
A lottcr concened m tho following 
words —Containing 
To hindor to do — To liindor from 
do mg 

What like 13 it ? — What is it like ? 
Well, there is no mattor — No 
matter or it is no mattor 
The child took the pox — Was 
seized with, or taken ill of, 
small pox. 

Give me a clean plate. — Chango 
tay plate. 

A pwoc bread —A piece of bread 
io think shams. — To bo ashamed. 
Ho thinks long for summer — Ho 
longs for summer (‘ Think long 
occurs in Hauler Doutcr, tbo 
earliest English Comedy 155S ) 
Everything succeods to a wish — 
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As ono would wish, according to 
our u [-.lies. 

He ini’, m nit to w nlk every day — 
Ho used to -walk, or was wont to 
walk. 

Ho /,a? n good hand of i mte. — Ho 
v. rites v. oil. 

I nragoiugtopIai/mvscV— Toplay 

II Jo do you sfl under f — Whoso 
Church do you go to ? 

Aon may lay voiir account icnth 
opposition.— A ou may expect, or 
reckon upon opposition. 

The clock i* standing — Has stop- 
ped 

lie irrnits out — Ho wishes to go 
out 

1 itipiml n foot and fell down — 
Jlv footslipiK.il and I foil 

James and John are pcrpotually 
quarrelling i nth one another — 
Aro pcrpotually quarrelling 


It is ton years ago since lie died. — 
It is ton years since ho died. 

J can ting none.— 1 cannot sing at 
nlL 

When docs the church go inf — 'When 
docs Bcri ico begin? 

Take It (to) } ourself 

Arc you for any pudding?— Will 
tou take f 

Getting his Irealfast — Taking 
In cakf ist I taho an egg to (for) 
breakfast 

I can t get into my box.— I can't 
open 

I will let you see i( — Show it j ou 

I am going to (my) bod— (my) 
dinner 

Almost nnn — Soldom or never 

How far docs bo go with you ? 
No more than to Edinburgh. — 
farther 


PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation divides paiagrapbs and sentences by 
points oi slops, with a new to assist us in discovenng 
leadtlij the connexions of the woids, and to indicate the 
jiauscs reqmied m leading 

It has been seen that tho reforonco of qualifying adjuncts is 
to he doternuned principally by their proximity to tho words 
thoy qu vlify Punctuation is an additional help 

The chief stops are tbeso the comma ( , ), tho 
semicolon (,), and the full stop, or period ( ) 
llie colon ( ) is something intermediate between the 
semicolon and full stop, hut is not often required 

The other stops are — the interrogation (?), pnt at tho end of a 
question , tho parentheses ( ), and tho hi achats [ j, to indicate a 
lemarh thrown xn without connexion with tho rest of the son 
tonco , tho dash ( — ) , and tho exclamation ( I) 

The Comma 

SIMPLE SENTENCES 

I A very long Subject Is separated from 
the Predicate by a comma. 
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The comma is used bofore the verb if tho subject is rondered 
voiy long by means of adjuncts ‘ The circumstance of his 
Icing unprepared to adopt immediate and decisive measures, was 
represented to tho Government 1 

But in ordinary cases a stop should not be placed between the 
subject and tho verb ‘To be totally indifiorent to praise or 
censure is a real dofoct of character ' 


2. Co-ordinating adjuncts of the subj'ect 
are isolated by commas. 

The comma is used bofore and after a participle or participial 
phrase when co ordinating, and not restrictive ‘ The jury, 
having retried for half an hour, bi ought m a verdict for tho 
defendant ’ , ‘ encouraged by his first successes, ho redoubled his 
efforts’ But when the participial phrase is rostnetivo, tho 
comma is not used, it being improper to separate a limiting 
adjunct from tho word limited by it ‘A k mg\depcnding on the 
support of his subjects cannot raslily go to war ’ 

Tho samo rule extends to adjectivos and nouns in apposition, 
Vi lion thoy are qualified by other words, and are m their effect 
co ordinating ratliei than restrictive ‘ Tho stranger, unwilling 
to obtrude himself on our notice, left m tho morning ’ , ‘ Rome, 
the city of the Empcrois, became the city of tho Popes’ Evon 
without adjuncts, a word m apposition, especially whon adding 
new lufonnation, is ofton enclosed in commas ‘Paul, the 
Apostle ', &c But it is advisable so to punctuate as to main- 
tain the distinction botv een restrictive and co ordinating 
adjuncts 


3 An Adverbial Phrase preceding the 
verb, or its subject, is usually followed by a 
comma 


‘In truth, I could not tell ’ , ‘ to sum up, the matter is this', 
‘ everything being ready, they departed ’ , ‘by looking a little 
deeper, the reason will ho found ’, 

When complex adverbial plirases come between the subject 
and tho \cib, thoy are placed between commas 

4 The name of a person addressed is 
isolated by commas 

* John, come hero ’ , ‘tell mo, boy, what is your name f ’ 

6 A Phrase or quotation that is either the 
subject or the obj'ect of the verb, is usually 
followed or preceded by a comma 
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The most frequent crises perhaps do not occur in simple 
sentences, and often, especially if the plinso or quotation bo 
long, a colon is used ‘lie said, “ Let us go licnco ” ’ 

coMTi.rv sentences 

I A Noun Clause that is the subject of a 
verb, if long, should be followed by a comma. 

* Thai the icorl of forming and perfecting (he character is 
dtflruU, is generally allowed * 

If the clause follows the verb, a comma does not usually 
precede ' It is known that a full examination tool place ’ 

So an object noun clause is not usually preceded by n comma, 
unless it is of a erj great length 

2. A restrictive Adjective Clause is not 
separated by a comma from the noun 

This is on the pnnciplo already laid doun concerning restric- 
tive adjuncts. 

On the other hand, a co ordmatmg clause, introduced by tbo 
relative, is preceded and, if need be, followed by a comma * I 
went to mew the nrer, which I found greatly strollcn ' 

An ndjcctivc clause lias a comma placed after it when it hns 
tbc effect of verj much lengthening the subject of tho principal 
■verb * Any one that refuses to cam an honest hiilihood, is not 
a subject for chanty ’ This is on tho same principle ns Hule I 
for the simplo sentence. 

A comma is also necessary at tho end of such clauses if fol- 
lowed by an adverbial adjunct of tbo principal verb, which 
otherwise might bo referred to the subordinate clnuso , ‘ 1 refused 
to employ tlio man that lie rccommondcd, because of his unfit 
ness for the post' 

3. Adverbial clauses are separated by 
commas unless they are short and closely 
connected with the mam sentence. 

‘ If the premises ictrc admitted, 1 should deny the conclusion ’ , 
‘where your treasure is, there null your heart bo also ’ , ‘ send 
mo word before you come ’ 

COMPOUND SENTENCES 

Co-ordinate sentences, expressed at full 
length, are generally separated by commas, 

‘But his pndc is greater tlinn his ignorance, nnd what he 
wants in knowledge lio supplies by sufficiency ' 

22 
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-A slight amount of contraction does not dispense with tho 
rule ‘ A man of polite imagination can converse with a pictuic, 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue ’ 

But when the sentences are aery closely related to each othoi, 
and connected by the conjunctions ‘ and ‘ or ‘ 1101 the 
comma is omitted * I made haste and oveitook him ’ , ‘ neither 
mon°y nor men were wanting’ A clause introduced by an 
arrestive conjunction, ‘but’, Ac, must be separated by a 
comma from w hat precedes, owing to the break in the sense 
‘He went to market, hut did not find what he wanted’ 

When the conjunction is omitted between two co ordinate 
sentences, the) must be separated by a comma if short, and by 
a semicolon if long and complicated ‘Ho came, he saw, he 
conqueied ’ When such sentences (sometimes called collate! alj 
are contracted, the remaining portions are still divided L) 
commas ‘Eaily to bed and caily to nse, makes a man kualthj, 
wealthy, and wise’, 01 ‘ hedth), wealth), wise’ ‘ Pctci , 
James, Thomas, and Mary fuimcd tho part) ' 

These lilies are ill pervaded by one general principle, namel), 
that when words aic closely connected in grammar or in senso 
they must not ho separated in the pointing ,* but if an inter 
niption takes place, or a transition is made, a point is necessary 
An expression enclosed between commas is in some sort paren- 
thetical , there w ould be no break in the grammatical connexion, 
01 in the sense, if it were passed over 

The Semicolon and the Colon 

The Semicolon is introduced when a greater 
pause is required than what is usually indicated 
i>y the comma 

In the construction of sentences, or periods, we may have 
some clauses moie closel) connected thau others, and tho degiee 
of connection iua) bo suggested b) the absence of a stop, by a 
-omma, or b) tho semicolon ‘ Children without an) design 
imitate the language, tho tone, the pronunciation, the looks, 
the gestures, the gait of those with whom they In e , and if the 
imitation he continued sufficient!) long, no effoits m after life 
can ovcicome the efTocts of it, the flexibility or dociht), so to 
speak, of the tissues or organs concerned seeming to dimmish 
rapidly with the approach to maturity, or the cessation of 
giowth ' Here it is felt that the break or pause is much 
greater after ‘ the) live ', thau at the end of the various woids 

* The only exception to this Is Uule 1 (simple sentence! but th.it is 
justified on tho ground that the Inordinate lougth of tho subject renders 
a pause desirable 
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where commas arc used Tliere is also a considerable break m 
tbe sense after 'can overcome tlio effects of it’, where also tlieie 
would liaTC been no impropriety in placing another semicolon 
“When a pause is not sufficiently marked by the semicolon, 
the colon may be used at the writer’s discretion But no fixed 
rules can be laid down respecting the use of this stop One 
application of it is to introduce a quotation, a narrative, an 
argument, or an enumeration of particulars * Ho spoke as fol 
lows’ — 


The Period or Full Stop 

This stop is used at the close of a complete 
sentence. 

The rules for tho use of it are the rules for tlio composition of 
periods and paragraphs Tho most usual error is to include in 
one period tho mattor that should ho divided into two, or 
perhaps more 

Tho full stop is used after abbreviations ' MS * LL D ’, 
‘Lond ‘Mr ’, ‘Esq ’, ‘Bart.’ 

The noto of interrogation must not be used after indirect 
questions , as ‘ lie asked mo who called ’ 

The parentheses enclose some romnrk that docs not enter 
into the construction of the sentence 

■ The bliss ot man (could prido that blessing find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind ’ 

The dash marks an unexpected or emphatic pause, 01 a 
sudden break or transition ‘Why, perhaps it is — hut what 
was lus intention V 

Sometimes it is iwed to mark words m apposition, or m 
explanation 

‘ They plucked tho seated hills, with all their load — 

Rocks waters, woods— and by tho shaggy tops 
Uplifting, boro them in their bands ’ 

Two dashes may bo used to enclose an explanatory paren- 
thetic clause , ‘In truth, tho character of the great chiof v as 
depicted two thousand five hundred years before bis butli, and 
depicted — sucli is the power of gemus — in colours which will 
be fresh ns nnn> jears after his death ’ 

Inverted commas are used to mark quotations. 

The note of exclamation or admiration is used after 
intellections and passionate exclamations, or after any passages 
that nro intended to be especially emphatic ‘ A dread eternity 1 
how surely mine ! ’ 
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The various parts of e\ cry sentence may be examined 
m five different modes 

In giving a complete account of a sentence, vc might parse it 
fir. times, for as many different purposes. "We might state 
first the part of speech of each word , secondly, the inferior of 
every inflected word, thirdly, tic dcnralwn of cadi word, 
fonrtlily, the analysis of the sentence , and fifthly, the epphea 
tion of the syntactical rules of concord, government, and order 
to the sentence But there being rcry little to do nndeT the 
second head — inflexion, we may conveniently join that with the 
first Also, the analysis and the other parts of syntax arc so 
closeh allied, that we may tike the whole under one parsing 
(The analysis might also be casilv included m the first mode 
of parsing ) There will thus be three distinct parsings appli- 
cable to any one passage 

1 Parsing for Parts of Speech (including 
Inflexion ) 

Under this arc state the Part of Speech of each 
word (whether JToun, Pronoun, &c ), showing how it 
comes under the Definition , also the class or sub- 
division that the woid belongs to , and the inflexional 
changes it- exhibits 

It is necessary even for this limited purpose to understand 
the syntax of the sentence, fo- we must often treat a phrase of 
two or more words as grammatically one Moreover, we must 
determine the part of speech according to the actual function of 
the word m each case , seeing that the same word falls under 
different parts of speech at different times 17e shall take as an 
example the following passage from Milton — 

* Far less abb erred than these 
Vex d Scvlla, bathing' in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacnan she x 

‘Far’ , an adv of degree, modifying ‘less’ 

* Less’ , adv of decree, comparative, modifjmg 'abhorred’ 
Not in usual compar form, the -r ending being assimilated to 
the final consonant of the positive (Ices) 

'Abhorred’ adj of quality (derived from past participle of 
verb ‘abhor’) , limits 'hell-hounds’, understook 

‘Than’ adv of degree, comparative, modifying a verb 
understood ‘ were abhorred ’, the completion of the clause 
commencing with ‘these’ (The whole clause — ‘than these 
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(hell hounds ) were abhorred ' — is cqmv alcnt to an adv of degree, 
modifying loss’) 

‘Tltcso’ ndj , pronominal, demonstrative , plural, hunts 
‘hell-hounds’, understood Or, pronoun, demonstr^, plur , 
having for i(s antecedent (or pointing to) 'hell hounds’ 

‘ \ cvVt ’ v erb transit! a o , active a oice, mdieatia o mood, past 
lndeGmto tuise, thira person, plural number, subject, 'hell- 
hounds', understood after ‘abhorred’ 

‘Scjlla’ noun, proper, singular, meaningless , or simplj 
proper)* , fi’mnine , the object of the verb ' ie\ed ’ 

‘ Bathing verb, intransitive , (imperfect or incomplete) 
participle , subject, ‘Scvlla’ r co ordinnting nse 

• In * preposition, place, rest in , placed beforo ‘ sea ’ to 
mark tbo relation between ‘tea’ and 'Scjlla bathing’ (oi 
joined with ‘sea’ to nmko up an nd\l phrase modifying 
‘bathing’ ) 

•The ’ ndj , pronoml , demonslr , (usually called the defimto 
article) , limits ‘sea’ (Tho complcto limitation is given hj 
the expression — ' that parts , shore ' — ndj clause re- 

stricts c ) 

'Sen' nonn, general nnd significant (or simply general, or 
common),* connected with ‘bulling’ bj ‘in' (or taken with 
1 m ’ to make up a pltr — as above ) 

‘That’ pron relative, restrictive, antecedent ‘sea’, 
subject to tho vub ‘parts ’ 

‘I’arts’ serb, transitive, predicate to ‘that’, act voice, 
indie mood, pres, mdcf tense, sing number, 3rd person 
‘ Calabna ’ noun, proper ,* object to * pails ’ , 

‘From’ proposition (ono of tbo caso pi oppositions), place, 
motion with direction , placed before ‘sboro’ to mark tho ic- 
lalion between ‘shore’ and ‘pirts’ (or joined mill ‘shoic’ to 
to make up an nd\ 1 plir of place, motion with direction, modi- 
fying ‘pirts’) 

‘ The ’ (as above) , limits ‘ shore ’ 

‘Hoarse’ ndj of qnalitj , qualifies ‘ shore ’ Coordinating 
‘ Trainman’ adj duivtd from a jnoper numo , limits 
‘ shore ' 

* It would be too much troublo to Lecp up the lull distinctions on all 
occasions, end I should therefore jiroposo that when a noun is a proper 
(or n/aninplfw) lUme anil also the name of one object, it rlioiild simply 
bo called * proper * an tho names that nro proper and not singular aro tbo 
exception, and may be noted when they occur The significant nouns 
are nearly all general , ami nil) lit be ji irsed as 'general (or if preferred 
' common ) ami therefore general 1 or common might be held to mean 

gen oral and significant' imlun the contmrj bo staled Tho parsing of 
nouns would thus continue ns at present cxcopt that whan such n word 
ns tho ' Browns’ or tbo ’danu si *’ occurred, It n ould bo staled as ‘ projicr 
nnd common ’ , and v hen * rrovhlctipo ' or ' tho emperor occurred, it 
would be stated ns ' singular and wgulflcant’ 
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‘ Sliorc ’ nonn, genoral (or common) ,* Meet, with * from ’ 
(Tho combination ‘ the. Tnnacnnn shore ’ constitutes a singular 
name, partly significant and. parti} proper ) 

II Parsing for Derivation. Tins consists of iwo parts , 
first, assigning the source of eaoh word, as ‘ Natno ', 'French’, 
Ac , and secondly, giving account of its composition when it is 
u compound word 

Tho rales and lists given under Dfrivation— Sources of 
IForcls, together with tho lists given in tho Appendix, are 
intonded to nfford tlio means of determining tho etymological 
origin of all onr words Tho rules to ho absolutely relied on 
are tlioso m sections 28, 29, 32, 33 It is to he seen fust 
■whether a word belongs to tho pirts of speech, Ac , that arc of 
home ongm (28, 29) If this is not decisne, tho rules relating 
to the nunibor of syllables (32, 33) aro to bo referred to, together 
with the lists of exceptions 

Tho pupil should gradually master all tho smallor lists of the 
languages given m tho text— Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Arabic, Ac Ho should also master the natno words of more 
than one sy liable, of which a tolerably complete enumeration is 
given in tho account of tho things named lrom native sources , 
ui which account tho examples aro purposely drawn from dis 
syllable words When a word of more than ono sy liable occurs, 
it should ho stripped of any known prefix or ending, and reduced 
to its simplest form , as ‘foot stop 1 , ‘mis behave’, ‘under-go’, 

‘ out-stnp ’, ‘ with draw ’, * faith ful ’ It is tho uncompouuded 
form that wo are to deal with according to tho rales (32, 33 ) 
Tho question will thon bo decided by a reference to tho lists m 
tho Appendix Tho first of these lists— tho Celtic, might he 
readily mastered , tho Scandinavian list is somewhat longer, 
but if the pupil wore familiar w ith it likowiso, tho actual refer 
cnee would bo confined to two lists — tho other Teutonic words 
and the list of classical monosyllables A hoy is thereby 
furnished to tho sources of tho languago, upon a plan preferable 
to tho uso of the dictionary, as it deals with classes nnd not 
with individuals, and renders it possiblo ultimately to master 
tho entire language 

Tho rules drawn from tho endings and prefixes (80, 81) are 
very usoful for giving tho probable ongm of words at the first 
glance , hut in consequence of tho great number of hybnds, of 
which no complete list lins been made, they are not tho rales 
that are dopended on In distinguishing between a Latinized 
and an English stylo generally, they aro a tolerably safe guido 

If pupils havo been disciplined in Latin, Greek, and Saxon 
roots, or if thoy have made some progress m Latin nnd Greek, 
or in French, thoy will havo an additional means of di s cr unina 
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ting the sources of our vocabnkry , end tb* teacher mil then 
appeal to tins part of their knou ledge in parsing for den rati on 

The other exercise under Derivation consists in reducing 
words that are not simple to their simple elements Tims 
‘ greatness ’ is made up of the adjective ‘ great ’ and the suffix 
‘ ness ' , ‘ embitter ’ is the adjective ‘ bitter* combined with the 
prefix ‘ em which is emplojed to convert adjectives into verbs, 
with the meaning of ‘to make’, ‘powder-horn’ is a compound 
n ord made up of two nouns 

III Parsing for Syntax. The analysis of sentences has 
bo< n sufficiently exemplified There remains only the lllustra 
tion of tho rules of Concord, Government, and Order, as given 
under those several heads Numerous examples of detailed 
parsing for Syntax are given m the Key to First English Gi am- 
mar , pp 157-lSG 


EXAMPLES OF ERRORS, 
and or nrrrr.ion, jumicrtiocs, on rrcni.TAn forms. 

(The arrangement is designedly made promiscuous ) 

Tlie separation did not tnko place till after the langnngo had attained 
the ripeness of maturity 

Tho Church has through its Committco on Education, in their last 
report, recommended a more liberal endowment, so that wc have now 
reason to count upon their cordial co-operation 
aVhat is tho reason that our languago is loss refined than those of Italy 
Spain, or rranco? 

Prompted by the most extreme vanity he persisted in tho writing had 
verses. 

By letters dated tho third of May, wo learn that tho West India fleet 
arrived safclv 

If I want skill or force to restrain the hcast that I rido upon, though I 
bought it and call it my own vot, in tho truth of tho matter, I am at 
that timo rather his man than he my horse 
This great philosopher, with whom I am always unwilling to differ 
refers, Ac. 

It is not so unwieldy ns to make it necessary to havorecourso to the 
complex mechanism of doublo elections 
A history now by a Mr Ilume, or a poem by a Mr Pope would ho 
exnmincd with different eyes than had thoy homo any other nnmo 
Ono Hpccies of bread of coarso quality, was only allowed to ho baked 
Tho party whom he invited was very numorous 

Tho Duke of Manchester died at Romo on tho IStU of March, 1841 
IBs grace in 1793 married the daughter of the lato Duke of Gordon and 
w as 71 veara of age 

There is not a girl in town hut let her have bor will, in going to a 
mask and sho shall dress like a shepherdess 
It is now about four hundred years since tho art of multiplying boohs 
has been discovered. 

An officer on European and on Indian service aro in very different 
Mtuations 

Pm 1 remember that among your ancient authors, not only all kings 
but oven Jupiter himself is so termed. 
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My old friond, after having seated himself, and trimmed the boat with 
his coachman, who, being a very sober man, always serves for ballast on 
these occasions, v, o made the best of our way to Tox halh 
Man never is, but nlways to bo blest 

Indeod, were we to judge of German reading habits from these volumes 
of ours, we should draw quite a different conclusion to Paul e 
1 know no duty in religion moro generally agreed on, nor more justly 
required by God. 

Tho doctor in his lccturo, said that fever nlways produced thirst. 
Alarmed by so unusual an occurrence, it was resolved to postpono thoir 
departure 

Tho Annalt of Flo) cnct are a most imposing work. 

Without having attended to this, we will be at loss in understanding 
several passages in the classics 

They havo no other standard on which to form themselves, excopt what 
chances to be fashionahla 

The Earl of Huntly, conformable to tho crafty policy which dis 
tinguishes his character, amused tho leaders of tho congregation. 

Luxuriance of ornament and the fondness for point are certain indlea 
tiona of tho doclino of good taste. 

Such expressions sound harshly 

To ongago a privato tutor for a singlo pupil, is perhaps of all others 
tho least eligible mode of giving literary instruction 
In every ward ono of tho king’s conn oil took evory mans hook and 
sealed them, and brought them to Guildhall to confront thorn with tho 
original. 

This diffused a secret joy through the whole assembly, which showed 
itself in ovory look and feature 

They introduced tho tasto of science and religion which distinguished 
Medina as the city of tho hook. 

What can bo the causo of the parliament neglecting so important a 
bumnoss ? 

Hobbes is probably tho first of whom wo can say he is a good English 
writer 

Tho atrocious crime of being a young man, I shall neither attempt to 
palllato nor deny 

Tho Royal Family takes rank before tho Peers of tho realm 
Politics ore too strong for tho schools and givo them thoir bias. 

Either you or I are In tho wrong 

You seem neither to care for yourself nor for any ono else after uhat 
you havo lost 

On either side of tho river was there tho treo of Ufa 
If astrangor should hear theso furious outcries of ingratitudo against 
our general, ho would he apt to inquire 
I havo lost tho gamo, though I thought I should have won It 
Lot tho elders that rulo well ho counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in tho word and doctrmo 
Ho would not ho persuaded but what I was greatly in fault. 

I do not think that leisure of life and tranquillity of mind, which 
fortune and your own wisdom has given you, could be bottor employed 
It is a long timo sinco I havo been devoted to your interest 
Glvo mo it. 

This haughty and imporious stylo sounded harshly to Scottish nobles, 
impatient of tho slightest apppearaneo of Injury 
Tho family with whom I havo long lived m intimacy is gone to tho 
country 

That is seldom or ovor tho caso 

Tho fact of me being a stranger to him does not justify his conduct. 

It Is ono of tho most eatlsfaetoiy and valuablo emendations which has 
•v.over been made. 
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Accordingly on their approaching they were refused admittance vlUiin, 
and were violently and unceremoniously driven from the gates. 

Much depends on this rule being observed 

Tlio salt merchants the grocers, the confectioners conspired together to 
adulterate the articles- In a llied they dealt in a thousand ways. 

Let yon and I go together 

Tbo seeming importmeo given to every part of female areas, each of 
which is committed to tho care of a different svlnb, dc. 

It Is more good to fall among crows than flatterers, for these only 
devour tho dead tboso the living 

Let me awake tho Unj of Mnrrcn he that '-miles In danger, he that Is 
like the sun of Heaven rising in a storm 

But 1 will doubtless find some rnglish person at whom to make 
inquiries. 

Tho Romans had no other subsistence but tho scanty pillage of a fen 
farms 

There ore few words In tho rnglish Language which nro employed in a 
more locwe ami uncircumscribcd sense than those of tho fancy and tho 
imagination 

The light must not bo suffered to conceal from us tho real standnrd, by 
avhicli onlj his greatness can lie determined. 

it o wore no sooner como to tho Temple atiilra hut wo were surrounded 
with a cro” d of watermen. 

Tho inattention to altered circumstance.'! is a fault of mc«t universal 
application in nil political questions. 

This Is n question width we ought to have expected to liavo found 
answered in tho Seventh Report of tlio Commissioners of Ilor Majesty s 
Inland Revenue 

Not only 1 ngland, but all Europo was in a bbro. 

At present tl o trado is thought to be in a depressed stato if lens than a 
million of tons nro produced in a tear 

We nro now poor, and wisdom bids us to conform to our hinnlilo situa- 
tion. 

’Us resolved, for nature pleads that ho Bhould only rulo who mast 
resembles mo. 

I could hearill} wish tlicro was tho panic application nnd endeavours 
to culth ato and improve churcli uiusle, m havo been lately bestow cd on 
that of tho stage. 

Men were no sooner settled in their rights to their possessions, but 
there w is n third order proclaimed 

If wo loon, within the rough and awl ward outride, wo will ho richly 
rewarded by its jicrusah 

In constructing and depleting of characters, Werner Indeed is little 
better than a mannerist. 

ITo has eaten no bread nor drunk no water tlicso two days. 

But they 1 ept off oilier evils which would havo been Morse 
Just to tby word In every thought sincere 
Who 1 now no wish but w Imt tho w orid might hear 

Tho last year or two havo been n timo of great political pressure in 
Prussia. 


Opinions arc apt to bo identified with sot forms of langaingc, which to 
disturb seems to deal roy the opinions 
Ho frankly confessed that the state of tho reserves were not eatisfac 
tory 

Before Hells gates there sat on cither sido a formidable shape 
Tlioy who opulonco lias mode proud, and who Ju-eury has corrupted, 
cannot relish tho simple pleasures of nature 
Either the young man cir his guardians has acted improperly 
Nuiio, I am Bure, can bo of more honour to God, nor of more ciso to 
ourselves. 
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In the Latin language, there are no two words wo would more readily 
take to bo synonymous than amarc and diligci e. 

I have frequently been assured by great ministers that politics were 
nothing but common sense 

1 had several men died in my ship of yellow fover 

He is an author of more credit than , or any other, that write lives 

so hastdy 

Ho or you aio m the wrong 

During the last century no prime minister, however powerful, has 
beeomo rich in ofSco 

Tho following treatise together with those that accompany it, were 
written many years ago for my own private satisfaction 
Tho person who immediately walked before him, was remarkablo for an 
embroidered garment, who not being well acquainted with the place, was 
conducting him to an apartment appointed for the reception of fabulous 
heroes. 

Ho addressod soveral exhortations to them suitably to their circum 
stances 

"When tho Emperor Alexander elevated tho standard of tho cross, ho 
invoked the only power that ever has, or ever will, arrest tho march of 
temporal resolution 

I do not question but they have done what is usually called tho king s 
business 

Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty as to give their 
support to measures thus Intruded and forced upo i them ? 

Tho dtike had not bohaved with that loyalty, as he ought to have done 
He that can doubt whether he bo anything or no I speak not to 
A talent of tins kind would, perhaps, provo the likollest of any other to 
succeed. 

The onds of a dlvlno and human legislator arc vastly different 
Bo not too tamo neither 

Tho ancestors of the human race know poverty in a partial degree 
Ho was scarce gone, when you arrived. 

I would iccl myself blighted in the eyes of all my acquaintances, I 
would ho overpowered b\ the feelings of my own disgrace 
They entreated to read *o me, and hade me not to cry, for I was now 
too old to weep 

Ho need not proceed in such haste. 

On your conduct at this moment depends the colour and complexion 
d their destiny 

Ouo day being brought before tho king and being asked whom ho was 
Diogenes replied, A spy on your cupidity 
I that did ucver weep, now melt in woe. 

I must confess after having surveved tho antiquities aljnut Naples and 
Romo, I cannot but think that our admiration of them docs not so much 
ariso out of their greatness as uncommonnc's 
Reconciliation was offered on conditions ns moderate ns was consistent 
with a permanent union. 

I have nevor seen Major Cartwright, much lew enjoy the honour of his 
acquaintance 

hailing up tho river, tho whole town may lie seen. 

The masterly boldness and precision of his outline, which astonish 
those who have trodden parts of Hie same field is apt to escape an mi 
Informed reader 

I I makes us to walk wanly 

Neither tho houses nor tho garden were sold. 

1 «h mill he obliged to him if ho will gratify mo m that particular 
Tho next New Icni s day I shall ho at school three years 
Put there is i general con ectucss of delineation which must stnke (lie 
y i at min of nuj jwrson slightly expenentred in t,co t i q,hy 
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Doth of tho scholars, or one of thorn at least, were present at the 
transaction 

That is either a man or a woman a voice 

Scarce had tho Spirit of Laics mado Its appearance than It was attached 
ITo comes nor want nor cold his oourso delay 

ITo lncd to sec almost all the great principles which he had advocated 
not morcly recognised, hut a commencement mado in carrying them Into 
practice 

Tho rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. 

In these rigid opinions tho whole sectaries, amidst all their other 
differences unanimously concurred 

There are certain things that not only can not bo dono by force, hut 
tho employment of forco is tho surest way to provont them. 

Every one thought to hnvo his speciul views attended to 
I think the longest times of our worst princes searco saw many more 
executions than tho short ono of our best reformor 
It was great in him promoting ono to whom ho had dono some wrong 
If you were here, you would find tliroo or four in the parlour, after 
dinner, whom you would say, passed their afternoons very agreeably 
Whatever would prove prejudicial to our futnro prosperity, however 
enticing it may seem at present, wo must resolutely roject it 
Great numbers were killed on olther side 

They boro began to breathe a delicious kind of ether, and saw all tho 
Golds about thorn covered with a hind of purplo light, that mado them 
reflect with satisfaction on their past toils 
Hence ho considered marriage with a modern political economist, as 
very dangerous 

Olympus with its multitndo of stately, celestial natures, dwindlo 
beforo tho solitary immutable throne of Johovob. 

Mr Broadhurat is a very good sort of man, who has not written a very 
bad book on a very important subject 
That opinion is too universal to bo easily corrected 
Tho temper, ns well as knowledge, of a modorn historian, requiro a 
more sober and accurate language 

Whorovor tho giant camo all fell beforo him hut tho dwarf had liko to 
have been killed more than once 

Man, though ho has great variety of thoughts, yet they nro all within 
his own breast 

Not only ho found her busy, but pleased and happy oven. 

This is wonderful ridiculous from so solid an orator 
In reality more than ono pnnclplo has been contended for at ono time. 
Tho first thiug impressed on us from our earliest infancy is that events 
do not succeed ono another at random, but with a certain degree of ordei 
regularity and connexion 
Ho thinks that Ho will soon return 
The ebb and flow of tho tides wero explained by Newton 
This does not so much seem to ho owing to tho want of physical powers, 
but rather to tho absence of vehemence. 


Animal spirits such 03 belong to some mon oro a fortune in themsolvcs 

The wealth of the great Audley may bo considered as tho cloudy 
medium through which a bright genius shone, and which, had it been 
thrown into a nobler sphere of action, the greatness would have been Iobs 
ambiguouB 

Wo cannot all bo masters, nor all masters cannot bo truly followed. 

Tho accuracy and clearness of tho sentence depend very much upon the 
proper and determinate use of the rolativo so that it may readily present 


proper and determinate use of the rolativo so that it may readily present 
its antecedent to tho mind, without any obscurity or ambiguity 
Hoping that I will soon hear from you, hcliovo me yours tnily 
You mnv infuse tho sentiment by a my of light, no thicker, nor on 
thousandth part so thick, as tho finest needle 
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Somo persons can only distinguish black, whito, and grey 

Domestic society is the seminary of social affections, whero the first 
elemonts arc acquired ol that tendorness and humanity whiqh cement 
mankind togethor and which, wero thoy entirely extinguished, tho 
wholo fabric of social Institutions would bo dissolved. 

"Wo would bo greatly mistaken if wo suppose wealth and rank exempt 
from caro and toil 

If I am not mistaken a government can only bo called democratic 
whero a majority of adults aro sovereign. 

Somo persons go tho length of saying that nobody ought to bo made to 
do what bo dislikes 

How far I shall bo found to possess tho most essential attnbuto of 
Poetry I know not 

Ho always preferred having his own viows sustained by tho failure of 
his opponent s arguments than by the success of his own. 

Tho articles may bo in prose or verso 

Thera is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorant, 
but by moans of something already known 

Persons havo been known to take a fover aftor feeling tho smoll of an 
opon drain 

8upposo that as a punishment a man is condemned to put his finger 
after two days into tho flame of a candlo 

Two substantives when they come together and do not signify l be 
same thing, tho former must be in the genitive casa 
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I — CELTIC W0KD8 
( TV Welsh., G Gaelic, I Irish ) 

(The asterisk signifies that the word is not confined to the dialect 
specified.] 

Alplno. G Card. G Harlot W Plight. IV 

ilacholor W Clan G Havock W Pour W 

Bag G Clog G Hildlng W Pumpkin W 

Bald. G Cloy G Hog W Put. W 

Balderdash. W Club. W Hover IV Quip IV 

Bard. W Cockle G Inglo. G Itnshor Cel 

Barrack. G Coil. G Jerk. W 6ham W 

Basket. W Coke G Jolt 17 Sire IV (?) (glucj 

Bastard. IV Combe. 17 Kecks. — Kccksy Blab IV 

Batten. G Coot IV IV Boggy IV 

Baubla G Crag G Kid. IV (a brush Solder IV 

Bay tree. IV Crockery IV * faggot). Spree. 

Beast G Crone G (an old Kiln IV Suet IV 

Bog G teaman.) Lick. W (to beat ) Tabard IV 

Bog G Crowder IV Loop G Tacklo IV 

Boggle IV Crown IV Marigold. W * TolL IV 

Boisterous. IV Cuddlo W Mina G Tnnlst G 

Bolo IV Curd. 17 Minnow G Tankard G 

Bonfire. IV Cut IV Murlc. IV Tarry IV 

Booth. G Dad IV Noggin G Tother IV 

Bother L Dainty IV Fall (v ) IV Tingle IV 

Bott G Dale —Dell IV * Pall, (n.) TV Toll. IV 

Bourn G Dandruff IV Pallet G Toss IV 

Braggot IV Darnock.— Dan- Paw IV Tuck. TV 

Brake G (a bit nock. G Feel. IV (a small IVabblo. IV 

for horses ) Decant G fortress.) Waist W 

Bran. W * ITannek W Pellet W Wanton W 

Brand. G Flummery W Terk.— Pert W Welf W 

Buck. G Frith. G (rouir Biggin G Whiff. W 

Bug W (aghast ) land.) Pike Bret (fsh) Yfhim W 

Bum.(n.)G Geek. G (to toss Pikelet W Whisky I 

Buss G (a kiss) up the head) Pm W Wimble W 

Button G • Gown W Plait— Pleat W Whip W 

Cabin W Grid iron. W Plaid. G Wicl ot W 

Calf {of the leg ) G Gruel W Plea. W Wire 

Cant G Gyves. W 
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II — SCANDINAVIAN IV ODDS 


(I Icelandic, D Danish, N Norwegian, S Swedish ) 


Arch. I sly 
Awk. — A v.'k- 
ward I 

Backgammon D 
Ballast D 
Bark. I 

Bark. I (of a trie ) 
Bask. I 

Beck. I a broo l 
Beer D (a pil 
low ) 

Dip I 
Bilberry D 
Bloat. — Bloated 
— Bloater S 
Blond. I ’ 
Blunderbuss 8 
Bound. — Bourn. 

1 

Box. D (a ) 

Bulk D (as tn 
bullheads ) 
Bunch —Bunk. 

— Bung 1 
Bush — Busk. T 
Busk. I (a) 
Bustlo I 
Cackle —Gaggle 
8 * 

Cado I (as a cade 
lamb ) 

Cake. 8 
Call. I 
Cast. I (a) 
Cliamm — 

Champ I. 
Champion I 
Chuckle. I 
Clear L 
Clump I. 

Clumsy I. 

Cod. L (a hush ) 
Cock. D ( a boat ) 
Collow — Collv I 
soot 

Cope I (v ) 

Cow I) (a ) 
Crank. 8 
(nautical ) 
Cnnkle. D 
Cripple. L 
Cross. L* 
Crouch. I. 

Cub. L 


(O 


Cucklng StooU I 
Culm 1 

Dairy — Doy S 
Dale — DelL I * 
Dangle. 8 * 
Dewlap. D 
Dilllng— D11LI 
Dog I 
Doggreb I 
Dor I (rV (to 
befool ) 

Dowdy I ) 
Draggle a 
Drnko 8 
DrazeL — Drosscl 
D 

Dredge.— Drizzle 
D 

Dm cl D and I 
Drub I 
Dug B 

Dunch D (to 
thump) 

Dusky 8 
Torly I. (wonder ) 
Fettle I 
1 ilij N 
llit D 
riizz. 8 

Flounce 8 (a) 
Flounder 8 
I lume N 
Tluster I 
Tog D mist 
Fond I 

Torse I (a water 
jail ) 

Trcak I. a man 
Heckle I 
Trith -Firth. I 
Froth. L 
Gaby D (a tun 
/i let on. 

Gag tooth. 1 
Gain — Galnly I 
Gale I (a) 

Gale. N (n.1 *• 

G illcj I 
Gammon. D 
exclamation ) 
Gar I 
Gauntlet. 8 
Gat toothed 8 
Gill. 8 (of a fish ) 


Glzcn N 
Glare N 
Glamour I 
Gledc I (a lire 
coal ) 

Ghddcr D (slip- 
pery) 

Glop — Gloppon 
I 

Glotit— Gloat 8. 
Gnash D 
Grains D 
The Grains D (a 
harpoon ) 

Groin D 

Grow — D (to be 
troubled.) 
Grorch I 
GulL D a dupe 
Gust. I 

Habcrdashor 1 
Haggle. I 
liaise I to salute 
Hamble — Ham 
mol I (to lame) 
Harrow D 
Haze -Hazlc — N 
Hit. I 
Hoggins I 
Hoity toity 8 
II ousel I 
Hugger mugger 
S 

Hull. N (a) to 
coax. 

Inkling L 
Jeer L 
Jolly boat. D 
Hedge I (1) an 
anchor, (2) 
brtsL 

Kedgc-bolly L 
Keelson — Del 
son. D 
Keg N 

Kcltor 8. (ready). 
K on speckle N 
hicklc. — Kittle 
N 

Kid I a young 
goat 

Kid. L as tn in d 
nap 
Kilt 8 


Kindle L to sd 
fire to 

Kitten — Kttkng 
— Kittle. N 
I nm L (a ) to 
beat 

Lawn N 
I earn 1 (gleam) 
Leg I 

Lc\in N (light 
til ng ) 

Ling 1 (a hand 
of heath ) 

Link I (1) a 
sausage, (2) a 
joint of a chain 
LinstocL B 
Loovcr L* (a 
chimney ) 

Lout I (a ) 

Low I (dame.) 
Lurch. — Lurk-N 
Mano L 
Marc I (as night 
marc.) 

Marram I 
Marrow I 


[i>) 

Mormald (1 ) 
Midden. I 
M ire L 
Mitten. N 
Morkln. L car 
non. 

Mort I a great 
quantity 
Moskcrcd. 1 dt 
caved 

Muck. N (dung ) 
Mulled ale. 1 
Nagging— Nag 
g> N 

Narwhal. I (the 
sea unicorn.) 
Nolvo. I 
Niggard N 
Nightingale I 
Nithlng I (a vile 
fellow ) 

Oaf I a simple 
ton. 

Odd. N 
Tawn. L* 

| Peak L 
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Pedigree. L 
Peevish D 
Pot S a Jit of dis 
pleasure. 

Pippin. — Pip D 
Pod D 

Pro^ N (n. and 

Pug-mtit D 
Pulse D a sau 
sage. 

hate D a vicious 
man 

Ransack. S 
Rate. S to chide. 
Root. S 
Ro\e D 
Scald. — Scalder 
D 

Scant I 
Scare. L 
Score I 


Screak. S. 

Slot I (the track 

Scnp S. 

of a deer ) 

Scull I (o small 

Slug D 

loot ) 

Smatter D 

Scat X. (a short 

Smicker S 

tail ) 

Smile. 8 

Shirt D 

Smug D ( neat ) 

Shriek. S 

Snare D 

Shrill S 

Sucap — Snub D 

SiltS mutLslime 

Snudge D 

Skew D 

Snug D 

Skip L 

fepirh 8 

Skit L 

Spoon. I 

Skirt D 

Sprain. S. 

Skulk I. 

SprawL D 

My S 

Spud D 

Slag D 

Squall 8 

Slake L 

Squeak 8. 

SlaDt S 

Sqne d-S 

Slash L 

Stack. D 

Sleavo. 1 

Staff I a stanza. 
Stumble. L 


Stump D 
Swig L 
Switch. 8. 

Tag 

Tang — T ingle 
S 

Torn. I. 

Thrive D 
Thrum L 


Thura-day D 
Tramp S 
Trap 8 
TTaggor D 


IVail. I 


Warlock. L 


Wold. S 
Whim. I. 
'Whirl. I. 
Wicker D 


\\ mdow D 


lluic B. 
Wisp S 


III — OTHER TEUTOMC WORDS 

(D Dutch, G German, F Flemish ) 

Average. G Bull 0 ammaL Clumber G Cricket V an 1 1 

Awning G Bulla —Bully Cl imp — Clump sect 

Bad. G rook D D Crone. D an old 

Badge G Bulwark D Clang -Clank. G sheep 

Bimboozlo D Bum — Boom — Clash. G Cruise. D 

Bast — Bass D Bump D Cl liter D CudgeL D 

Begone — IPoc-ie Bum bailiff D Click. — Clickct Cur D 

gone. D Bumpkin. G * D Curl. D 

Belong D Buoj D Clench — Clinch Cumber D 

lleut G rustics. Buskin. D * D Damp G (ai< ) 

Bilk D Bush — Bushel Clink D Dan ilo G 

Blear G D Cl jsIiu D Dmk.G 

Blight. G Buss D a icssd Cloud. D D ipper D 

Block D Butter —Butler Cohalt G Daro G to le tci 

Bluff D By G Cockle D (v ) rifled 

Blunder D Buttock. D Cocker D Daunt 

Boast G Carouso G Codger G Decoy D 

Boom. D (n A v ) Catkin D Comber D Deuce — Dickens. 

Boor D Caterpillar D Coomb D G 

Botch D (n-Ar) Chaff D ( v ) Copes-tnan, or Dewberry G 
Boult — Bolt G Chaffer G (r ) -mate. — D Didapper D a 

( y ) Chaldcm -Chaw- Cotyueau. — Q uot- water bird. 

Bounce D dron. G quean. D Dock. G (1) a 

Boy G Chap — Chip — Cough D bundle, (2) a 

Brabble D Chop D Cower G sluice. 

Brack. — Brackish Charcoal D Cramp D Dolloy D 

G Chimb D ran of Ci ink. D Doit D 

Brandy G a vase. Criunch D Dole. G a slip of 

Brat bee.— Bar Chink Cough — Craw G the neck pasture 

tlsan. G Chin-cough D Ac. DolL G 

Buckwheat G Cldttcr D CrawL D Dollar D 

Buff G dull of Chitlcrling D Creek. D abrool Dot D 

colours, Ac Chuh. Or Crowd. G Dote D 
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Dotterel D 
Down. G as 
ihxstle-dotm 
Drabble D 
Dragoon. D 
Drake. — Dravrk. 
D 

Drape-sfteep. D 
DrawL D 
Dream G or D 
Dredge D an an- 
chor 

Drotch. G 
DnIL G a kind of 
cloth. 

Drowsy D 
Duck. D (i> in ) 
Dumps. D 
Ember-days. G 
Etch. G I 

Fade. D 
Folspar G 
Fetlock. D 
Fey G 
Filberd. G 
Finable. G 
Fine G 
Finical.— Fml 
Un D 
Fir G 
nalk. D 
Flail G 
Floech. G 
Flew G (1) ten- 
der, (2) shallow 
Flow-net ’ D 
Flows. G 
Flook. G 
Flunkey G 
Flush G immedi 
ate. 

Fluttor G 
Fob G (o) 

Fog G (r) 

Fop G 
Ford. G 
Forgo on D 
Fraught. G 
Furlough D 
Gain G (in com 
position) 
Galllpok D 
Garden G 
Gas D 

Gash. G to cut 
Gcck D to export, 
deride Ac. 
Gherkin G 
-Gibbet. D 
*• G 


Glance D 
Glaver D (v ) 
Glib D 
Glimmer G 
Govt — Qote — 
Gowt D a 
sluice Ac. 
Goose&erry G 
Graves -Graving 
dock G 
Groat. G 
Groom, D 
Grout. D 
Grub D (v ) 
Guess D 
Guile. D 
Haberdlne D 
Hackbut. D 
Hale — Haul G 
Halibut. D 
Halloo G 
Halm. — Hawm 
G 

Halao D to cm 
brace. 

Halse. — Hawse 
G the neck 
Hamper D 
Hank. G 
Hantlo G 
Hap —Happy — 
Happen. I) 
Hnrsh G 
Hatcn G (said of 
birds') 

Hatch. D to fat 
ten. 

Hackle. — Hccllo 
D 

Hnunch G 
Boyday G 
Hrglor — Higgle 

Hind-berry G 
Hob D 

Hobbedehoy D 
Hocus - pocus — 
Hoax. D 
Hoddipcak D 
Hodge podge D 
Hoe D 

Hog — Hoggcl — 
HopgTel D 
Hogshead D 
Hoyden D 
Hoop. D 
Hop G 
Howlet D 
Hoy D 

Huckle-iaclsd D 


Buckle hone Lolter^D 
Huckster G Lombard house. 
Hurst D D 

Husk. D Loof D 

Hustle D Lop G 

Hut D Loon — Loi 

Ingot G Loop hole. ] 

Interloper D Looicr D 
Isinglass G Lour G 
Jerkin D Lout D 

Jib D (t>) Lukownrm 

ICaw — Keck. G Lusk. G a 
Kebbera D Ac. 

Keol — Kayle G Mangle G 
Kemlln — Kom v ) 

nek D Marl. D 

Kerb G Mask. D 

Kilderkin. D Maulstick 
Kink. D a tmst Mauther D 
Kit D (l)apait, Mazer G 
(2) a brood Mnzzard. G 


D 

Loof D 
Lop G 

Loon — Lown. D 
hoop hole. D 
Looicr D 
Lour G 
Lout D 
Lukownrm G 
Lusk. G a slug 
Ac. 

Mangle G (n. A 

Marl. D 
Mask. D 
Maulstick G 
Mauther D 


I Knap. G or D 
Knapsack. G c 
D 

Lack. D wan U 
Lane D 
Landgrave G 
Larboard D 
Larrup D 
Lash. D to bind. 
Lass. G 

Lath Q orD* 
Lnry D 


Measles D 
or Mellow G 

Mcnlld — Meanol 
led G speckled 
Mew G 

Miff G ill hum 
our 

Mizzle. D to ram 
fine 

Mob -cap D 
Mole. — Mould 
warp G 


Lcaguor D a ly Moor D (v) 


ing, Ac. 
Leaguer G 
email cask 
Leak. D 


More G root of a 
tree, Ao 
Moult D 
Mud G 


Leat (of a mill ) Muff D a fool 


G 

Ledger D 


Mug G an earth 
• en pot 

a pea Mulberry G 
int Mullock. D rub 
btsh. 


eanl tenant Mullock. D t 

Left D btsh. 

Less. G iermma Mum G beer 


lion 

LcsseL G a po 
two 

Lights G 
Lime G a time- 
tree. I 

Linen G 
Lino. G (v ) 

Ling D a cod 
Jlsh 

link. D a torch 
Litmus D 
Loafer G 
lobby G 
Log D 


Mumps. G 
a po Musty G 

Nick. G Old Pick 
Nicl G as in 
a lime- nick name. 
Nickel. G 
Nozzle G 
) Nudge. G 
a cod Oast D a kill 
Offal. G 

torch Ogle G D t 
Pack G 
Palm G tree. 

Pay D to daut 
with pitch 
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Ten ja cLet D 
Peoi 0 (y ) 

Pet. D 
Perc D 
Pickle D 
Piddle G 
Pig D (1) animal 
(2 ) iron 

Pinfold — Pmdar 
D 

Pip G 

Pismire. D the 
ant 

Platform D 
Plash. G 
Plight. 0 
Plough G 
Plug D 
Ply G 

Poll. — Pollard D 
Porthole G 
Prank. — Franco 
G 

Primo. D (v ) 
Prim. D (v ) 

Prop D 
Pudgv G 
Puke. G 
Punt D 
Purblind D 
Purl. D (v ) 
Quack. G 
Quartz. G 
Queer G 
Quoit. D 
Rabbit D 
Race D 
Raff G 

Rail. G an iron 
bar 

Rail. D to mocl 
Ramble D 
Rant. D 
Rash. D 
Rattle D 
Rave. D 
Ravel D 
Reef D (nautical 
term) 

Roof. G a chain 
of rods. 

RoveL D 
Riff raff. G 
Rifle. G 
Rob G 


Uoo G 

Rouse G a bum 
per 

Rout G 
Rub G 
Rudder G 
Ruffle D 
Rumblo G 
Rummer D a 
large glass 
Rump G 
Runt D 
Rutter D a 
trooper 
Sable G 

Sasse D a sluice. 
Scallop D 
Scalp D 
Scamblo D 
Scamper D 
Schooner D 
Scold D 
Sconce G 
Scoop D 
Scowl G 
Scrabblo D 
ScramUo D 
Scratch G 
Screw D 
Scrub G 
Sculk, D 
Scum G 
Seem. G 
Shalm • — Shawm 
G a musical 
pipe 

Shatter D 
Shinglo G 
Skive D a slice. 
Shoro D 
Shnmp. G 
Shudder G 
Shy G 

Bimneh G a cole. 
Skate. D ice shoe. 
Skollum. G 
Skiff, G 
Skim. G 
Skipper D 
Slabber G 
Slap G 
Blatter G 
Slave. G 
Slavor G 
Sled. — Slodgo D 


& 


Sleek G 
Sleight G 
Slender D 
Slice G 
Slight G 
Slim G 
Sloop D 
Slottery G 
squalid. 
Sloven D 
Slubber G 
Sluice D 
Slur D 
Slut D 
Smalt D 
Smelt D 
Smuggle. 
Snack D 
Snaffle. D 
Snap D 
SnarL G 
Snast G 
Snatch. D 
Sniff D 
Snip D 
Snipe D 
Snort D 
Snout G 
Snub D 
Snuff D 
Sod. D 
Sop D 
Souse G 
Spang G 
Spite. D 
Splice R 
8pknter D 
Split D 
Sport G (?) 
Spot D 
Spout D 
Sprat D 
Squander G 
Squint D 
Stadholder j 
Stagger D 
Stamp D 
Start D 
Steep G 
Stilt D 
Stiver D 
Stop D 
Stout D 
btrip D 


) 
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Strive. D 
Strut G 
Stubble G 
Stuff G 
Sturdj G 
Stutter G 
Sutler D 
Swash D 
Sway D 
Swerve D 
Swmdle D 
Tafferek D 
Talc.— Talk. G a 
mineral 
Tallow G 
Tattle. D 
Teal D 

Thrack G to load 
Tick. D (n Lv) 
Tight G 
Tip D 

Toueo G to pulL 
Toy D 
Trail D 
Tnflo D 
Trip D 
Troll. G to roll 
Trollop G 
Trull G 
Tub D 
Twinge D 
Twirl D 
Twist D 
Twittei D 
Uproar D 
Vampire G 
Vano D 
Veneer G 
Wad. G , 

Wafor D 
Wage G 
Wainscot D 
Waltz. G 
Wamblo D 
Wand. D 
Warblo G 
Wee. G 
Whelp D 
Whimper G 
Whist G 
Wreck. D 
Wriggle. D 
Yacht D 
Zinc G 


23 
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IV — MONOSYLLABLES OF CLASSICAL ORIGIN 

(F French , G Greek , I Italian, L Latin, S Spanish) 


Ace r Brack F 

Act L Bract L 

Add L Branch. F 

Age. L. Brave F 

Aim F Beam F 

Air L Breeze, F 

Aisle F Breve I 

Alb Jj Bribe F 

Apso L G Bnck F 

Apt L. Brief F 

Arc h Brisk F 

Arch L Broach. F 

Arch (chief). G Broil. F 
Art. L Bronze F I. 

Asp L Brooch F 

Aunt L Browse. F 

Bail. F Bruit. F 

Bale (bundle). F Brush. F I 
Brio (v ) F Brusque F 

Ball (round boil y Bruto F 
dance). F Budge. F 

Balm F Bulb L 

Bar F Bull L ( Pope 

Baib F edict) 

B irgo F Bun F 

Birque. F Bur F 

Base F Burr F 

Band F Bust. F 

Bass I Butt F L 

Bay F Buzz I 

Beak T Cade L. a call 

Beau. F Cago F 

Beef F Calk. Jj. 

Bello F Call h 

Bill (paper) F Calm. F 

Bice Bise. F Camp L 

Bilo, Jj. Can. (n ) L 

Blamo r Cane L 

Blanch. F Cant (talk offec 

Bland. L. tedly) Jj. 

Blank. F Cant (tilt) F 

Block. F Capo Jj. I 

Blondo F Car Jj. 

Blouse r Card. F 

Boil (v ) L Carp F 

Bomb F Carto F 

Boon (adj ) L Case F 

Boot ( for feet) T ■ Cash F 
Boss F Cask. F 8 

Bound F (to Catch. F L 
tprmp) Caul, cowL I L 

Bowl F Cause F 

Box. r (a thrub). Cave F 
Braco F Cease L 


Cedo L 

Coil. F Jj. 

Coll. L 

Coin. F 

Cent. F 

Cone. F L G 

Cere L 

Cook h. 

Cess(pool). L. 

Coop Jj 

Chafe. F 

Copse F G 

Chain L 

Cord. G 

Chair F 

Core. Jj 

Chaise F 

Cork S 

Chance. F 

Corps F 

Chan go F 

Corpse F L 

Chant F 

Cost F Jj. 

Chape S 

Couch. F 

Char (bum) F 

Count F 

Charge. F 

Courso. Jj 

Chaim. F 

Coy F L, 

Chart. Jj 

Cmh(windlasi) S 

Chase F 

Crack. F 

Chasm. G 

Crapo. F 

Chnsto lx 

Crass L. 

Cheat F 

Cratch Jj. 

Cheek F 

Crate I Jj 

Cheer F 

Craze F 

Clnof F 

Cream. F 

Chino. F 

Creed L. 

Choir F 

Crest Jj. 

Chord. G 

Crime Jj. 

Chnsm G 

Crisp B 

Christ G 

Croak L 

Chrome G 

Cross I F Jj. 

Chum. F (Tl 

Crown F L 

Chyle. G 

Crude Jj 

Chyme G 

Cruise, L 

Cist L 

Cruse F 

Cives. F 

Crush. F 

Clack. F 

Crust Jj 

Claim L 

Crutch L 

Clang G 

Cry F L 

Class F L 

Crypt I G 

Clauso F Jj. 

Cue F 

Clef F 

Cube F L. G 

Clime. L G 

Cuff I Jj G 

Clique. F 

Cull. F Jj. 

Cloak F 

Culm. L 

Close F L 

Cup F Jj. 

Clove. 8 F L 

Curb F 

Clown L. 

Cure Jj. 

Coach. F 

Curt h. 

Coarse, L. 

Cusp L 

Coast Jj. 

Cyst G 

Coat F 

Dab F 

Cod(fish) Jj 

Dace (fiih) T 

Code L. 

Dam. F 

Coif F 

Dame F 
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Damn. F L. 
Dance I 
Dart 1 
DUo r L 
Dimit r L. 

Dc in t L 
Debt. L 
Deign r L 
Demo L 
Derm. G 
Dcuco 1 

Dio (noun) T L. 
Dine. I 
1'iro Ij. 

Dirge L 
Disc, dish. L. G 
Do„e. I L 
Duit F L 
Dole L 
Dome L. G 
Don S L 
Do-e I O 
Doubt T Ij. 
Douche. F Ij. 
Drab (cftif/i) F 
Dnichni G 
Dram. I G 
Drape I 
Dredge. T 
Dress. I L. 
Droll F 
Drug T 
Druj>o L. G 
Duct- L. 

Due F 
Duke. F L 
Dupe. F 
Dure L. 

I-ise F 
Lit L 
F i re F L. 

I ice F L. 

I act. L. 

FaiL F L. 

mint I 

lair (.market) 

I L 

Faith T L 
False L 
Funo L. 

I ano L. 

Farce. F 
1 ate. Ij. 

TaulL T 
laun L 
Fawn (deti ) F 
Fay V 
Feast. F L. 
t cut F Tj 
Klgu. F L 


Ten co F 

Fringo F C 

Tend L 

Fnzz. F 1 

Fatd fn fj Tj 

ProLk. F C 

Fib I L 

Frond L. 1 

lief r 

1 rout Ij. C 

1 icrcc F 

Frounco. F I 

lit, I 

Frown 1 1 

I'ir L 

Fruit L 

File L. 

Fry F (cooXinp ) 1 

! me I theory 

I ry F tpairru 1 

1 inc Ij a penalty 

Fugue. I 1 

linn L 

I iiiiio L. 

1 isc L. 

I uiul L 

1 it (attacL £>/ 

lur F 

no m) I 

Furl F 

Fit F 

1 uso L. 

’ itch. Ij. 

Fust F 

I IT Ij. 

Ga„o T 

liad F L. 

Gain, I' 

Flarno. L. 

G ULF (pall nut ) 

Tiank F 

Gall F to fret 

Flask I 

Gaol T 

Ileum F G 

Garb I 

I lotch. F 

G md L. 

Hock. L u tod 

Gauge. F 

of moot 

Gauze F 

Flog L. 

Gay F 

Floss. I. Tj. 

Gem. F Ij. 

Flounce F L. 

Germ. L. 

Flour F 

Qcst L 

Flue. F L. 

Gin F 

Fluto. m 

Gill L a measure. 

nut l 

Gimp T 

ioii r 

Gist r 

rolL r leaf 

Gland L 

1 oint r 

Glavo L 

lent L. 

Glean I 

Tool I 

Giebo L 

Fop L L. 

Giobo Tj 

lorco Ij. 

Gloss. L G com- 

Icrge F 

ment t 

Torm. F 

Glua L 

Fort F 

Glume L. 

lossc L. 

Glut L 

Tound L. in 

Glumph. G 

building 

Gnomo G 

Found L to cast 

GoaL F 

Fount L. 

Gob F 

Fnict L. 

Gorge. F I L. 

Frail F 

Gougo r 

Frank. F 

Gourd. F 

Tmud. L 

Gout F 

IYay V 

Graco. F L. 

Freak. I 

Grado. L. 

Fret F interlac- 

Grill F 

ing lari, Ac. 

Grain L. 

Tret F inrt on 

Grand. L 

musteat mitr 

Grange F Ii 

Iriezo F 

Grant F 

Frill. I 

Grape F 


Gjtc G 

Hack, r haelmev 
Mash F 
Hatch, r 
Haught F 
nnnneh F 

naunt. r 

llawso. r 
Ucarso F 
Ilclr F 
Herb L. 

Host. L landlord 
Host. L. (Horn, 
Cath) 

Host. L. (army ) 
Hour G 

Hue T (Ilucand 

Cry) 

Hulk G 
Hymn L G 
Ides L 
Ire L. 

Isle. F 
Jack F 
Jade S. 

Jail r 
Jamb F 
Jaw F 
Jay F 
Jest. L. j 
Jet G 
Jot. F 

Jit r 

Joiu L. 

Joke. L 
Jot G 
Joust F 
Joy F 
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Judge L. 

Juice. F 
June. It 
lust U 
Li leb F 

: r 

IacIi* F 
Lamp 0 
Lance It 
I apse. L. 

Jar It 
Iairch It. 

Lard It 
Lnrf-o It 
lciinl It 
Iavc It 

I/iivn (cloth) 8. 
LnX It 

Lay O thelaitv 
Jar T n ten'll 

I cague 1 
Lcuso. I 
Leash. I 

iiccs. r 

J.cns. It 
Ltcgo r 
Lieu. F 
Lime. F 
Limn. F 
Lino. It (noun.) 
Link O 
Lint. L 
List>F I 
Loach. F 
Lobo. G 
I ong h (ad) ) 

IaIo a 

Lounge. F 
Luce. It 

Lull r 

Lurch L 
Luro F 
Lute r 
Lymph. It 
Lynx It 
Lyre. It 
Nlnco It a club 
Mnco. It a land 
o/ spies 

Mall I armour 
Mail T a hog 
Mato. r 
Moll L 
Mango. F 
Map. It 
March. L. the 
month 
March F 
Marquo F 
Hors It 


Most. F 
Mann. It a heap 
Mn*i. It rellptoui 
er?rci on\ 

Match 1 
Mate. I 
Mnund I 
Mn\ L the r onM 
■'leal I 

Mem. It middle 
Mere 1 It 
Merge L, 

Merle L. 

Me a F 
Mew F 
Mien F 
Mime. G 
Mine. I 
Mix It* 

Moat. F 
Mob It 
Mock, r G 
Merle. F 
Moll I 
Moist F 

Mole. It o jntntrd 
Mome. F 
Mood. Ittnprcm- 
metr 

Moor It an Afri- 
can. 

Mop L. 

Mosque F 
Mount. F 
More. L 
Mulct. It 
Mule. It 
Mull It rune. 
Mnmin G 
Munch T 
Mure. It to tall. 
Muse. L 
Murk. It 
Must It 
Must 1 
Mute L. 

Mute F 
1 Niue L. 

Nard G 
Meat F 

Nep L a plant. 
Nerve It 
Not r 
Nlcho F 
Nleeo r 
Node. L. 

Noise. 1 
Nemo. G 
Noose I 
Loto L. 


Ncmn It 
Nude It 
Null. It 
Nun 1 
Nurr" 1 
hvmjb G 
<J <v O i 

Orl> L 

(K It 
Ounce Tj 
O ust r 
Face. F 
I ict It 
I’nge It 
I , e r 
Fail G 9 
Faint r 
Fair L 
Tale. It (n.) 

Pale. L (a ) 

T-dL It* a riot; 
Palm L. 
rime F 
Tant r 
Pup. It* a fnil- 
Pajv It' syt /,*>/ 
Far It equality 
Ford. L 
Fare F 
Purse It 
Part It 
Poach. o 
Pass L* 

Paste. It 
PauncliL It 
Pause. G 
Pave It 
r.-ivrn (cheer) 8. 
Pay F 
Peace It 
Teach F 
TeeL r 
Feop It 
Pc*r r 


Felt L. (v ) 

Pen. L. 

Porch. F a men 
rare. 

Perch It a f h 
Phlegm G 
rbrasc G 
Pie r 
Piece F 
Plorce. F 
rilro. F 
Pilo.lt hair 
lilt L aheap 


rile. It nn a tow 

/tad. 

Pill L (r ) 

I’ll eb I 
J me It u l te 
Pint k 
Fif L* 

I rqu> l 
PSx tt 
Place F 
r’amo. 0 
FK‘n It 
Pi.lt U 
Plan I 

riiLjch F 
Plane It 
Flank F 
Pl-nt L 
PI ism G 
Plat 0 
Plate. 8. G 
Plea. I 
Plead F L. 

Phase I 
riedLC F 
Plinth. 0 
Plumb I 
Plume. It 
riungc I 
i Poach. V 
Point It 
Poise 1 
Pole. Cl 
Pomp G 
Poop It 
Poor F 
l’opo. L 
Torch r 
Pore G 
Pork I, 

Port It mum. 
Port I, n pate. 
PoM I aharhonr 
Post L. 

Pot F 
Poteli. F 
Poule F 
Poult L. 

Pounce. F L. 
pmtler 

rounit 8 talon 
Pout F 
Praise T 
Pmy F 
Preach. F 
Press. It 
Prist r 
Proy f 
Price. J ' 

Pnnitt It 
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Prince. P 

Rems L kidneys 

Seal It a stamp 

Stage F 

Print. P 

Rest L as ‘ the 

Search F 

Stanch F 

Prize F 

rest of,' Ac 

Scat It 

State L 

Prompt L. 

Rheum, G 

Sect L 

Stay F 

Prono I 

Rhomb G 

See L. (noun ) 

Stcv F 

Prose L 

Rice, G 

Seek F 

Still L disltl 

Prow F (naiili 

Rill L. 

Seize. F 

lation. 

cal ) 

Risk. F 

Sell L. 

Stole L 

Prow P valiant 

Rite, r 

Sense L. 

Strain L 

Prude F 

Roan F 

Serf F 

Strut L 

Prune L. 

Roast F 

Sergo. F 

Strange F 

Psalm G 

Rohe F 

Serve. T 

Stnct L. 

Pule F 

Rock I 

Set F 

Style L. 

Pulp L 

Roist F 

Sheet 1 (naufi 

Sue. F 

Pulse L 

Roll r 

cal.) 

Suit r 

Pump r 

Rook, r 

Shock. F 

Sum L. 

Punch I 

Rose r 

Shot F , 

Surd L. 

Pure L. 

Rouge P 

Sice L (of dice ) , 

Sure r 

Purgo L. 

Round F 

Siege F : 

Surge L 

Purl L 

Rout F 

Sign F 

Svlph G 

Purse F 

Route. F 

Sine L 

Syrt L 

Pus L 

Redo F 

Sir F 

Tack. F 

Push. F 

Rule F 

Sire F 

Tact L 

Pyre G 

Ruse. T 

Site L 

Taint L. 

QuafT T 

Rut F the track 

Skaln — Stein F 

Tan F 

Quail F a bird 

of a ichccl 

Sketch I 

Tang G 

Quaint L. 

Sack. F neat 

Slate. F 

Tank. F 

Quart F 

wino 

Sneor L 

Tap F 

Qpay P 

Safa F 

Soar F 

iTare V 

Quest F 

Sage F 

Sock. L. 

ITart F 

QuilL F 

Sago F a plant 

Soil. L earth. 

Task I 

Quilt L. 

Saint F 

Solo F (noun ) 

Taste I 

Quince F 

Salt L a leap 

Solo F (ad)) 

Taunt 1 

Quint F 

Sane. F 

Solve L. 

Tam F 

Quire P 

Sans F 

Sore F 

TelL L 

Quire T ihtets of 

Sap F (verb ) 

Sort L. 

Tompt L. 

papr 

Sash F 

Sound. L 

Tench L. 

Quit F 

Sato L. 

Source L. 

Tend. L 

Chute r 

Savo F 

Souse. L. 

Tonso L m gram 

Quote F 

Sav F 

Space. L 

mar 

Pace. F (ifienpe. 

Scald F 

Sparse It 

Tense L light 

Haft. L. 

Scale. L. 

Sphere O 

Tent L. 

Rag G 

Scan L 

SphiDT G 

Terse. L. 

Rage T 

Scar G 

Since F L 

Test It 

Ramp F 

Scarce T It 

Spike It 

Tost L. 

Range F 

Scarf F 

Spine L. 

Theme G 

Rap L 

Scene G 

Spire G 

Throne. G 

Pape. L. 

Scent L 

SpisB L. 

Throb G 

Rape L. a plant 

Scheme G 

Spleen G 

Throne L. 

Rare F 

School It 

Spoil L 

Thrust L 

Rase. L 

Scoif G 

Sponge. L. 

Thyme. G 

Rate L 

Scope G 

Spouse. L. 

Tick. T 

Ray T light 

Scot F tax. 

Spume L. 

Ticrco. F 

Ray L. a fish. 

share. 

Spurge L. 

Tiff F 

Raze. L a root of 

' Scout F 

Spy F 

Tingo. L. 

ginger 

Scourge. F 

Squad F 

Toast L 

Razo. It 

Screen. F 

Square. L. 

Toil. It 

Rear L 

Scnbo. F 

Squill. It 

Tomb G 

Reign F 

Scrolk T 

Staff F (milt 

Tome G 

Rem. F 

Scroylo F 

lary) 

Tone L. 
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AlTtNDIX 


Toi« 1 
Torch 


r 


Tort F 


Touch F 


Tour 1 
lYico It 
To'-.l.. It 
Tmct It 
Tndo Ii 
Irihi F 
Tnit r 
Trance It 
Trip. I 
Trace F 
Triy It 
Trent F 

Trench V 
Tn-t I 
Tret t, (!) 

Tmy P 
Tribe It 
Trick, It 


Trine It 

Noil I 

Trip- F 

Fnln, rt 

Triri M 

Fide, It 

Into It 

Wire It 

Troi'A I 

Fan I 

T'kjw 0 

Fj-h* It 

Tn't F 

F n-t It 

Troiint- F 

F uilt It (n.) 

Truce F 

F.inlt It (r) 

Irucl F 

F unit F In 

Truck Cl 

hu’ 

Trump. I 

F mint F tit r/t 

Trunk L 

ilarl 

Trim F 

Fed F 

Tre I 

Frer T 

TuliO. It 

Fell It 

Tuft F 

Fein. L. 

Tune. It 

Find It 

Type 0 

F myc Ii 

tj rpc. It 

Fcnl It (?) 

Urn. I 

FerU It 

Una U 

Verse It (it) 


Verr e It 
Vert L 
Feet F 

\ i 'rh It 

F r It 
Fire It 

\ Ire r d firrti 

\ lev F 
Ml- It 
Fine. It 
Fo-uiCi. I 
F olee. 1 
Void h 
Fot- I 
Vouch 1., 

Fovr F 
Votfi- It 
F'. nit I* 

FFalL It 
FVIncc Ii 
7 -n I O 
/one. Q * 
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